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the suspicion that the Front Opposition Bench has at 
asian al moment wrongly surrendered the liberty 
m. Sir Henry Craik takes the new Defence 
\ct by way of illustration. It is certain, 
if the leaders of the Opposition had done 
is amazing measure, which phe 


im 


their duty, tl we 
<anpose, to nine men out of ten, even in the House of 
Commons, actually overrides the Magna Charta and the 
Habeas Corpus, could never have been smuggled into 
existent \s it is, the reign of law appears to have 


hed, and Courts Martial are already cropping 


nr) abo sn . ; , 
parts of the kingdom for the trial of British 
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1? 
up in au ; 
who find to their amazement that all legal and 


citizens, 
onstitutional guarantees have been surrendered by 
their representatives in Parliament. Even in the House 


Act clothing the officers of the Army 


f Lords, 


the new 
vith the geht to pass sentence of death on British 
zens \ wn appeal would apparently have been 
passed without explanation or protest but for Earl} 
Loreburn who propose d the following amendment : 
‘‘Any British subject who has not accepted military or 


loyment shall have the if he demands 


{ 
it, to 7 vada 


right, 


planations are sure to be asked 
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Sa ith which it has been rushed through both | of this new state of things, and it is desirable that 
7 sae yrompted independent members like | every British citizen should be told exactly what 
a Hi Craik to protest against the over-' has been done, and where he stands. The Act and the 
“ts rnment of the House of Com- | new Regulations issued under the Act ought to be in 
a the beginning of February. Sir Henry | everybody’s hands, and the debate in the House of 
Craik . to the Morning Post explicitly confirms | Lords ought to be very carefully studied. Full ex- 


when Parliament meets 
and purposes of the Act, and Ministers 


s to the origins t, ¢ 
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should be called upon to show why and how the right} 
of trial by jury, and the Habeas Corpus Act, which || 
have always been considered to be the essentials of 
our constitution and the foundations of individual 
liberty in this island, have been suddenly withdrawn in 
order to ensure the safety of the realn Let us make 
it quite clear that we are not quarrelling at all with 
any measures of a military or a naval character, or 
with any precautionary regulations. All that we are 
asking is that persons should not be arrested without 


Somme. 


by the ordinary courts of law, for any 
fe punishable under or by virtue of this Act, if | 
+h Courts are available, and all such Courts shall | 
have jurisdiction to try any such offences in accordance | 
wih regulations to be made from time to time by | 
Order in iene nail 
This am ndment was supported by the Earl of Hals- | 
bury and V iscount Bryce and others. Lord Halsbury 
said :——‘‘ I see no necessity for getting rid of the fabric 


of personal liberty that has been built up for many gene- 
rat I believe that a judge and jury 
I y able to do justice in these cases, 


ions. 
be perfect! t 
not thinl 
a matter 
because some of us are in a panic.’’ The amendment 
was opposed by Lord Chancellor Haldane, the Earl 
of Crewe, and the Earl of Crawford, but eventually, 
rather than lose the Act, the Lord 
on behalf of the Government gave the 
king :—‘* Death sentences shall 
Courts Martial until the next 

until there has been 
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an opportunity 
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use charge and convicted by military officers 
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until 
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meet at the beginning of ‘January, 


cerely hy 


and we sin- 
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h the House of Commons has been adjourned | 
the House of Lords | 
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we 
battle action is in progress which has not yet 
decidedly 
ports 
premature. 


and is still continuing.”’ 


tried without legality, or condemned w 
judge and jury. Certainly this reactionary 
M hole spirit of Constit 

it stands we can hardly ask the 
rovernment to liberalise its own institutions. 
his on the highest legal authority in the 
ord Halsbury’s last sentence the subject 
about the most unconstitutional 
hing that has ever happened in this country.”’ 
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last ten days has been a cessation 
hghting in Flanders, 
the Germans resumed a 


south of 


tnere 
1erce 
ek heavy cannonade ot 
Ypres from the Lys 
The French report sl ght 
n Alsace. The main interest the 
yeen concentrated in_ the from 


have learned little that a 


to 

some 

ot 
but 


week 
East; 


more than 


gre 
favour of either side. The unofficial re- 
week-end of Russian victories proved 
On Thursday Berlin admitted that the 
‘fighting near Lodz has not reached a decisive issue, 
Petrograd claimed, however, 


in 


at the 


that the Russian Army pressing on towards Silesia had 


marched within eight miles 
| be 
clear that the Grand Duke 


If this advance 
be crucial; for it 
Nicholas definitely 


of Cracow. 


continued, its effect may seems 


decided 


to risk the danger of a German enveloping movement 


to the north rather than detach any portion of the main 


| army threatening Cracow and Silesia to strengthen the 


the danger of being arrested | 


weaker Russian force in front of Warsaw. In East 
Prussia Berlin admits that the Russians are active, 
though adding that ‘‘ their advances have up to the 


present been repulsed with heavy loss.’ 


Russian incursions in Hungary are not of first-rate | 


importance from a purely military point of view, but} 
they might have important political results. The | 
Austrians claim victories in the Carpathian passes, 


and Russian newspapers speak highly of the courage 


| andefficiency displayed bythe troopsof Austro-Hungary. 


the liberties and legal guarantees of the subject as 
peedily as possible. According to a report in the daily 
pepers i <= -ornishman has been arrested and con-| 
cter . 
ee A Ae tary Court Martial under the Defence of | 
Act and its regulations for spreading false | 
oan ) rently anyone who hears a report about 
on 7 al matters and passes it on to his neigh- 
es dang ger of being arrested without a warrant 
es ith by the military. There is no provision 
rven for en open trial, and were an attempt made | 
ov Sa the facts they might be suppressed, if the | 
a s chose to muzzle the newspapers, which, 


ey TY 
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Realm Act, in spite of the amendments 


ere. *y may claim to be able to do under the De- | 
| the 


of 


But although the Russian move does not probably 
amount to more than the despatch of raiding forces, 


the importance of any success here would lie rather | 


in the fact that Hungary is internally weak because 
its racial divisions, and economically of vital 
portance to the empire which it supplies with food, 
horses, and oil. A campaign in Hungary would not be 
very expensive for Russia, with 

men; but it might, were it successful, prove 
» Austria, for whom the 
in the Servian campaign 
Servian theatre 


its vast supplies of 
disastrous 
diversion of strength involved 
News irom 


from Austrian 
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f a " the House of Commons. The position | sources: the fall of Belgrade besieged = since 
os ! daily newspapers is particularly un-| August Ist, was announced on Thursday, but the 
- ,.-.' “nd under the vague language of the Act it | Serbs still hold the mountain passes, and may main- 
Lewal cificult to see that they have now any more | tain a costly guerilla warfare there for long 

‘ol a od against arbitrary arrests than their col-| Turkey is said to have three or four hundred 
it ee ically ruled countries. Happily, the | thousand troops on the Caucasian front, largely 
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but prices are low. The cotton trade is quiet. Woollen | economist, gives reasons for thinking that Germany ie 
manufacturers report liberal orders for foreign Govern- in the field 4,350,000 men, Austria-Hungary 3,500,000, 
ments. The Boston market is quiet, but the raw | France 4,000,000, Russia 5,400,000, and Servi; 
ciciietind a! anne wand dade. 250,000. Adding the British and Belgian forces, he 
concludes that the belligerents have in Europe 1% 

Subjoined is our usual table of current rates :— million men under arms, which at tos per head per day 
BANK RATE and MARKET RATE. | represents an expenditure of about 270 millions a month. 

ee eee een | But three other important elements must be added 
A Fort- =e —" | before we get anything like a true conception of the 
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| the destruction of fixed capital by the armies in the field, 
3 | Of this no estimate can be formed, but it is said that an/| 
expenditure of 150 millions sterling might be insufficient 

to restore the ruined houses, factories, bridges, &c., of 
Belgium. The second item mentioned by M. Yves| 
CONSTRUCTION AND DESTRUCTION. | Guyot is the loss of trade and commerce caused by the| 

Some of our readers may be a little surprised at the | W@" chiefly owing to the withdrawal from productive 
appearance of a Panama Section in celebration of the ae of some 15 millions of men, a figure arrived . 
: : ae y deducting 3,500,000 who are employed as soldiers 
opening of the Panama Canal. The Section, which is| 4, a peace footing from the 18,500,000 already men- 
illustrated and written almost entirely by Americans, | tioned as the number probably under arms. The third 
is due mainly to the initiative of our New York con-| item entered by M. Yves Guyot is the loss of human 
temporary, the Financial and Commercial Chronicle, | capital. It seems that the average value of a man of 
and is being published at the same time both in New | Military age has been computed by a ne 
York and Chicago. When the work was planned and | Sima ae te tee po a 
arranged we had hoped that it would in some degree Austria Honeary £404. In working out these ghasth 
compensate for the ostentatious indifference displayed | foures the assumption is made that the war will last for 
by our Government to the San Francisco Exhibition. | ¢ix months, ie., until the end of January, and that 10 
Our Government, it will be remembered, while re- per cent. of those under arms will perish or be rendered 
fusing, On economic or other grounds, to encourage | inefficient for the rest of their lives. The results are 
oo manufacturers to show their wares on the | summed up in the following table :— 
?acific Coast, agreed to dispatch a costly fleet oi Sil ai 
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did we think that the opening of the Canal would 
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But the paradox well deserves emphasis. The richest 
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Powers the United States alone stands aloof from the | !S 't "ot almost certain that the ee ae 
contest of arms, and invites all the combatants to par- | ‘5 eg bees ee for on sae Conall will 
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achievements of engineering—a work often attempted, : ; bie hinge we may be sure 
and now triumphantly concluded—the joining of two cessation of hostilities? Of one thing we ma 
oceans. 


The cost has been enormous. As will be seen, 
nearly 60 million pounds has been expended out of a 
total of 75 millions sterling authorised by Congress. 
Ir will probably be long before the Canal dues pay 
anything like a high rate of interest on this capital; but 
it is capital, not deadweight debt, and_ before 
Christmas Great Britain alone will have spent at least 
double that sum upon the destruction of life and pro-| the list of emergency measures passe two 
perty in all parts of the globe since the beginning of | break of war to 59. Of the last batch of aa applic: 
August. Nor can it be doubted that Germany, the | Scotch and two Irish, the remaining 1° being 4F he 
assailant in the war, will have spent at least four, | able to the whole of the United King ad and 
and possibly six, times the amount laid out on the!character of some of this emergency oe : 


a I 


The nations which have gone through this experience 
will be in no hurry to repeat it. 
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fecriticism. Sir Henry Craik takes the new Defence 


f the . alm Act by way of illustration. It is certain, 
we think, that if the leaders of the Opposition had done 
their duty, this amazing measure, which unknown, we 
-~anpose, to nine men out of ten, even in the House of 
Poentn ns, actually overrides the Magna Charta and the 
Habeas Corpus, could never have been smuggled into 
existence. As it is, the reign of law appears to have 
heen abolished, and Courts Martial are already cropping 





citizens, who 
constitutional guarantees have been 
their representatives in P arliament. Even in the House 
of Lords, the new Act clothing the officers of the Army 
ght to pass sentence of death on British 
without appeal would apparently have been 
gassed without explanation or protest but for Earl 
Loreburn, who proposed the following amendment : 


surrendered by 


with the 


citizens 


in all parts of the kingdom for the trial of British | 
find to their amazement that all legal and | 





| liberty 
order to ensure the safety 
it quite clear that we are not quarrelling at 
any 
| with any 
asking is that persons should not be ar: 
warrant, 
| appeal to judge and jury. 


| this on the highest legal authority in 
Lord Halsbury’s last 
‘* Undoubtedly it is 


‘Any British subject who has not accepted military or | 


naval employment shall have the right 
the 


bury and Viscount Bryce and others. Lord Halsbury 
sch ‘TI see no necessity for getting rid of the fabric 

personal liberty that has been built up for many gene- 
rations.. I believe that a judge and jury would 
be perfe tly 
not think that the liberty of the subject 
a matt 


is so trifling 
er that it should be swept away in a moment 
because some of us are in a panic.’’ The amendment 
was opposed by Lord Chancellor Haldane, the Earl 
of Crewe, and the Earl of Crawford, but eventually, 


rather than lose the Act, the Lord Chancellor 
on behalf of the Government gave the follow-| 
ing undertaking :—‘*‘ Death sentences shall not be 


inflicted by 


Courts Martial until the next sitting of 


Parliament— until there has been an opportunity to 
consider the matter again. If it is desired to inflict 
the death sentence there will be a trial for high 


treason.’’ Meanwhile, 
on a false 


without legal evidence exists, and will continue to exist, 


appeal until Parliament meets. Fortunately, 
the House of Commons has been adjourned 
beginning of February, the House of Lords 


the danger of being arrested 


without 


althous gh 


is hey mee at the beginning of ‘January, and we sin- 
7 ‘hope that preparations will be made to restore 
he libert s and legal guarantees of the subject as 
speedily as possible. According to a report in the daily 


Papers a 


Cornishman has been arrested and con- 


lene... tty against arbitrary arrests than 
despotically ruled countries. Happily, the 
ire now beginning to inform their readers 


a = 


able to do justice in these cases, and I do | 


charge and convicted by military officers | 


he demands | 


it, to be tried by ordinary court aw, for any 
offence punishable under or by virtue of this Act, if 
such Courts are available, and all such Courts shall 
have jurisdiction to try any such offences in accordance 
with regulations to be made from time to time by 
Order in Council.”’ 

| This amendment was supported by the Earl of Hals- | 





7 by a ‘Act tary Court Martial under the Defence of 
pale ct and its regulations for spreading false 
a \pparently anyone who hears a report about 
eee ni deaige matters and passes it on to his neigh- 
sad deals wisi ger of being arrested without a warrant 
ete few on 1 by the military. There is no provision | 
eae 1. open trial, and were an attempt made | 
an. | the facts they might be suppressed, if the | 
oe hose a muzzle the newspapers, which, | 
fence of sp ty claim to be able to do under the De- 
es e Re Realm Act, in spite of the amendments 
ae ; o the House of Commons. The position | 
SON gals e ily newspapers is particularly un- 
ae aa inder the v vague language of the Act it 
leon}... cult to see that they have now any more | 


their col- | 


should be called upon 1 
of 
have 


our 


For the 
fierce fighting in 


Nieuport 
Somme. 
in Alsace. 
been 
we 


| and is still continuing.”’ 
that the Russian Army pressing 
marched within eight miles of Cracow. If 
| be continued, 
clear that the Grand Duke 
to risk the danger of a German enveloping movement 


importance from a purely military point of view, 
they 
Austrians 
and Russian newspapers speak highly of the courage 
andefficiency displayed bythe troopsof Austro-Hungary. 


of 
portance to the empire which it 


'in the 
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nails: with which it has been rushed through both | of this new state of things, and it is desirable that 
Houses, prompted independent me mbers like | every British citizen should be told exactly what 
sir Henry Craik to protest against the over- has been done, and where he stands. The Act and the 
feian fiournment of the House of Com- | new Regulations issued under the Act ought to be 
sae until the beginning of February. Sir Henry everybody’s hands, and the debate in the House of 
Craik’s letter to the Morning Post explicitly confirms Lords ought to be very < ire tully studied. Full ex- 
the suspik that the Front Opposition Bench has at planations are sure to be asked when Parliament meets 
: very critical moment wrongly surrendered the liberty | as to the origins and purposes of the Act, and Ministers 


the night | 
> 
Act, which | 

essentials ot |} 


individual 


i 
» show why and how 
1e Habeas Ci 
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trial by jury, and t 
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in this island, isan been s 
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constit re IOundations of 


uddenly 

Let us make 
all with 
measures of a military or a naval char: 
precautionary regulations. All are 
tried without legality, cond 
Certainly this re 


or 


Act contravenes the whole spirit of our Constitution, 
and while it stands we can hardly ask the Russian 
| Government to liberalise its own institutions. We say 


the realm, for 
subject was: 
unconstitutional 


the 


most 


sentence on 
about the 


thing that has ever happened in this country.’ 





THE WAR. 


last ten days there 
landers, 
Germans resumed a 
and south of Ypres from 
The French report 
The main interest of 
concentrated in the East; but 
have learned little more than 


has been a cessation of 
although at the end of the 

cannonade ot 
the Lys to the 
sl ght successes 
the week 

from Poland 
that a 


veek the he avy 


some 


in favour of either side. The unofficial re- 
the week-end of Russian victories proved 
On Thursday Berlin admitted that the 
fighting near Lodz has not reached a decisive issue, 
Petrograd claimed, however 
on towards Silesia had 


at 


be crucial; 
Nicholas definitely 


its effect may 


de« 


to the north rather than detach any portion of the main 


army threatening Cracow and Silesia to strengthen the 


weaker Russian force in front of Warsaw. In East 
Prussia Berlin admits that the Russians are active, 
though adding that ‘‘ their advances have up to the 


present been repulsed with heavy loss.’’ 


Russian incursions in Hungary are not of 


but 
The 


Carpathian passes, 


might have results. 


claim 


important 
victories in 


political 
the 


But although the Russian move does not probably 
amount to more than the despatch of raiding forces, 
the importance of any success here would lie rather 
in the fact that Hungary is internally weak because 
its racial divisions, and economically of vital im- 
with food, 
horses, and oil. A campaign in Hungary would not be 
very expensive for Russia, with of | 
men; but it might, were it successful, disastrous 
» Austria, for whom the diversion of strength involved 
Servian campaign is News from 
Servian theatre is mainly from 
sources: the fall of Belgrade, besieged since 
August Ist, was announced on Thursday, but the 
Serbs still hold the mountain passes, and may main- 
tain a costly guerilla warfare there for long. 
Turkey is said to have four 
thousand troops on the front, 
officered by Germans. It is 
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Constantinople that the Turkish troops are 
within. a few miles of Batum. The _ retreat 
from Erzeroum, claimed by Petrograd, is denied. 
Enver Bey and Djemal Pasha have taken command 
of the Turkish force which is being despatched against 
Egypt, a force described by the Corriere della Sera as 
superior to anything likely to be put into the field 
against it. Australian and New Zealand contingents 
landed in Egypt on Thursday, to reinforce the Indian 
and Territorial troops there. The natural defences 
of Egypt are very strong. Over 100 miles 
of desert have to be traversed by either land 
approach, and the attacking force is then 
faced with the Suez Canal. German and Turkish 
hopes of internal dissension have so far borne no 
fruit; there has been practically no response either 
from India or from Egypt to the proclamation of a 
Holy War. 

In South Africa the rebellion may now be regarded 
as effectually stamped out. In the Orange Free State 
the rising has not proved really serious, and on 
December 2nd De Wet’s capture at Warteburg was 
reported from Pretoria. General Botha is much to be 
congratulated on this important achievement, which 
reminds us of many mythical captures in the past. 

There has been practically no naval news since last 
week—or, at least, none that has passed the Censor. 
Mr Churchill’s speech to the House of Commons gave 
no hint that anything of importance was being sup- 
pressed. But the neutral papers are full of an event, 
which if it did not occur, ought surely to have been 
contradicted before now. Sometimes, at least so it 
seems, Ministers are apt to fancy that they are the per- 
manent masters and not the temporary servants of the 
public. 


OUR INDEX NUMBER.—-RISE IN FOODS. 


A MONTH ago we recorded a substantial drop in prices, 
which took place in October, but the end of November 
prices, which we discuss in this article, show a reverse 
movement, which brings our Index Number up to half- 
way between the end of September and end of 
October levels. The manner in which various classes 
of commodities contribute to this result may be seen in 
our usual table : 


(Tea, 
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Sugar, &c.). 
iscellaneous 
(Rubber, Tim- 
Change. 
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Textiles. 
Minerals. 
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Basis (average 
1901-5) 

lst quarter 1912 

2nd 


3rd ‘ na 
4th if ‘s 
End Jan.,1913.. 


100°0 
122°3 
122°5 
124°4 
124°1 
1241 
1234 
123°4 
1240 
| 122-4 
| 221°3 
122°2 
| 122-1 
123°3 
122-1 
120°7 
119°2 


615 
634 
624 


| 405 
| 379 
376 
602 | 364 | 619 

606 | 363 | 623 | 5344 | 605% 

Feb. ,, ..| 602% | 364% | 6304 | 519° |! 600 

Mar. , ..| 594 | 358 | 641 | 529 | 595 

Apl. --| 603 | 352 | 6384 | 542 

May ,, ..} 583 | 343 | 630 | 542 

June ,, -.| 580 | 3454 | 6234 | 5224 

July ,, ..| 584 | 3454 | 620 | 530 

Aug. .. | 581% | 3524 | 6384 | 529 

Sept. --| 583 | 359 | 671 | 523 

Oct. .., 567 | 365 | 667 | 514 

Nov. ,, ..} 5693 | 361 | 654 | 495 

Dec. ,, ..| 563 | 355 | 642 | 491 
Jan.,1914../ 5624 | 356 | 626 | 502 

Feb. 5734 | 352 | 630 | 4913 

Mar. ,, ../ 560 | 3504 | 6264 | 493 | 2597 
April ,, ..| 560} | 346 | 6334 | 482% | 5624 | 2585 
May ,, ..| 5704 | 349 | 6444 | 480 | 551 | 2595 
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June ..| 5654 | 345 | 616 | 471g | 551 
July ..| 579 | 352 | 6l6a | 4644 553 
Aug. -| 641 | 569 | 626 | 474 | 588 
Sept. .| 646 | 405 | 611d | 4724 | 645 
Oct. ,, ..| 656% | 400g | 560 | 458 | 652 
Nov. ,, ..| 683 | 407§ | 512 | 473 | 6844 
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The movements in the first two groups indicate a rather 


| The course of tin prices was similar to that 
| 119°0 | prices, a smart fall on the opening ol 
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sharp rise in food products at a season When in; 
years the tendency has been downwards. Goa 
for British and Canadian wheat are }) th notably at 
than a month ago, while barley, oats, flour, eee 
toes have also advanced. Against this, peef and pny 
are a trifle lower, but pork, tea, and bu: ; 
hardened slightly in price. The ne: 
wholesale prices for food rose during 
uncertain fashion. But in the case of 
other groups of commodities it must 
that the present abnormal conditions 
quent see-saw movements, and the 
possibly be merely temporary. Of 
groups shown in our table, minerals and miscellaneon: 
have made an appreciable advance, while the textile 
total has fallen to a level far below that of ) 
month in the past two or three years. The latter 
feature is due mainly to a slump in jute prices, native 
firsts having now reached a price below £15. But, as 
Messrs Pirie and Co.’s circular (which we print else. 
where) suggests, quotations in the jute market have 
touched a level which has induced a revival in business 
American cotton has gone still lower, but the demand 
for English wool has driven up the price of that 
material. Conditions in the wool market are rather 
‘‘jumpy,’’ and Messrs Seward and Melly report as 
follows :— 


November in no || 
this and all the 
be remembered 
are Causing fre. 
advance may quite 


Other three 


any other 


’ 


Firm to advancing prices continue to rule in the wo 

market for all parcels ready for immediate delivery. The keen 
demand caused by the requirements for official orders of khaki 
hosiery, blankets, &c., together with the delay in arrival of the 
raw material has temporarily requisitioned many grade 
formerly not used for these purposes. The position is decidedly 
abnormal, and quotations are unreliable, especially in the 
kinds which are out of supply. The outlook appears favourable, 
especially for crossbred, but it is difficult to anticipate, with 
the numerous influences bearing on the trade. 
In the cotton industry affairs are steadily, if slowly, 
improving. Messrs Barbour and Co. report that “ in- 
quiry has opened out in several directions.” The 
reopening of the American cotton markets for free 
trading and the removal of restriction in Liverpoo! 
are the important events of November, and—to quote 
Messrs Barbour again—‘‘ the home trade has been 4 
leading factor in the improvement, and has throws 
into the scale quite a considerable demand.”’ The 
check to the rapidity of the downward trend of prices 
is significant, for it has been effected in face of the 
likelihood of the pressure of a very heavy crop. 

The mineral group in November was chiefly notice- 
able for a rise in the minor metals, copper, lead, anc 
tin. The metal exchange was reopened in the middle 
of November, and standard copper at first tumbled 
down to £50; but it has since recovered to the neigh- 
bourhood of £553. Messrs James Lewis and Sons 
in their monthly report state that copper production 
in the United States has been reduced by 50 per cen, 
which means a curtailment of about 275,000 toms pé 
annum. The same report tells us that— 


Since August 1st the public stocks in England h 
4,312 tans. Those held by American refiners are | 
be very large. In Germany presumably there are ! 
probably none in Holland. 


ave increased 
understood %0 


stocks, anc 


the exchange 
S spantal £ very. 
being followed by a far more substantial recove’’: 
| for the rise 
nce in leather, 


eather equip- 


miscellaneous group is the adva 
due to the demand for boots and other ! 
Timber is also higher, 4 0 
demand having to be satisfied largely from eae 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining supplies aa all 
the seas. However, there need be no fear © aie 
shortage, for Messrs Denny, Mott and Dickson | 
in their monthly report :— 
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ae rately, have been considerable during the | dette Net I ine 
|| Shir ee Se both » from the White Sea and the Baltic, so that | Mile Total {© — nia et = ee | 
et cemee te increased, in spite of the heavy consumption, a '| Capital — = eo ~ — " 
#08 ts -e is no need to consider the possibilities of a timber > Liability stile Income.|Jent i C so 1 
joao. Tt is certainly to be hoped that prices will not be | ae Capita apita 
a aie forced up, aS any such course is bound eventually to Poe a? ere ° : Te ps 
| egct detrimentally to importers. | 1809-10 ..| 2.869 43,286,300; 14,4501,805,.277) 4 14 99 
li there is little of permanent importance to be rer --| 3,11446,526,100| 14,9402,033,102| 436 103 | 
$ it } -12 ..| 3,24048,804,800' 15,060 :,903,36 3°90 102 | 
educed from this month’s record. Taking it in con-| 49)73 ""| 3"4o449'817:2501 146002272521 455 | 112 | 
‘wnetion with the October figures, we find a number | 913-14 ||| 3'47350,509920]  14,600,'897593 3-76 | 96 | 
irregular fluctuations, which baffle the would-be | Southern— | 
srophet of the future course of prices. From the | ae .: aide anton ahaa aaae road 491 ye 
adustrial standpoint, the beginnings of a revival in | 911-12 7" 3 380 48 361 100 14 “aselaai 764 aa oo 
Lancashire are the most cheering feature. | 1912-13 ..| 3,544)49,051,887| 13,900:2,925,179| 597 13-4 
| 1913-14 ..| 3,65553,539,300| 14,7002,136.885 3-98 10°2 
—==EE=_OOeEcC_"_seENlTllEl=—=>>_ | Western— 
| 1909-10 ..| 1,365.21,566,600) 15,7501,168,336, 5°41 10°7 
ba _ 1910-11 ..| 1,586 23,566,600, 14,8601,376,036 5-84 11:2 | 
ARGENTINE BAILWAYS.—II.—OAPITAL. =| 1911-12 :.| 1/659125101,000| 1512012543081 5.0 97 | 
Tuoucu the chief reason for the poor dividends of the tr “ an canoes se oes 4-05 aa 
\rgentine railways was the commercial crisis and the | Central— | gti oe | 
ooor crops, it is now generally realised that leaner times | 1909-10 ..) 2,482 38,702,700) 15,400 1,992,393, 5-14 132 | 
| eee 1910-11 ..| 2,64441,340,500, 15,600.2,304,281, 556 | 12-2 | 
for the shareholders were inevitable as the result of the 1911-12 ..| 2.87046.921.200| 16.3002.605.056| 5-55 11-1 
keenness of competition between the great systems. 1912-13 ..| 2,99450,642,368 16,9002,685,886) 5°30 12:8 
e,° . . ° ° | 5 y * oN 79 ) 
This competition showed itself mainly in the desire | 1915-14 ..1_3,151/54,265,500!__17,200'2,561,506_ 4°72 = 


for expansion, to be first in new territory so as| This shows how very low the ratio of net income to 


to ensure a commanding position in the future. Either | capital has fallen. Without knowledge as to the || 


the directors did not foresee that a big addi-| actual receipts from different portions of the sy stems, || 


tion to their mileage would constitute a serious | We Cannot say definitely that the lines would have 
. : °¢ . e “aATNe¢ é yne < > ) ’ ~( ; < 4 
drain on their resources, or if they did _ fore-|““ nec a higner Fate of net ae h ad they built 
. - 3 , new lines less rapidly. Still, the fact remains that the 
see it, they anticipated that the growth of ; ; “ ; ; 
ratio of net income is lower in the case of every line 
than it has been in any of the last 15 years, although 
_the gross receipts per mile of line were lower ten years 
gnised that at first the new mileage appeared to| ago than they were in the year just ended. That 
justify this belief. The strength of their own financial | dividends are not so good is due to the fact that capital 
positions, however, tempted them to proceed much too | liability per mile is much higher than it was then, 
fast with their expansion policy. When dividend | * hich means either that the new extensions have been 
martin: hewan te nereeer wader then ence! fort | constructed upon expensive terms, or that concurrently 
margins beg: r strain, every e 
” - » every elort | with the building of extensions, capital has also been 
spent upon the existing lines upon terms less remunera- 
tive than those upon whic th the lines were built. This 
id not come until the collapse of land speculation | is a common feature of railway experience, for the 
produced a serious commercial crisis in Argentina. | presence of the railway raises the price of land against | 
When the railways cut down their expenditure on new itself when it has to buy more for goods yards and 
nstructior ws | sidings ing track cessitate » de- 
struction to the minimum the effect of the com-|S!4ings or doubling of tracks necessitated by the d 
mercial crisis was accentuated. Emo! eb velopment of traffic. 
MeTClal Crisis as ¢ ~ b <1 r ¢ > aati ‘ ‘ ° . . °4 . . 
ia It 4 f . yn ccame The rise in capitalisation per mile is of special 
WwOrTSe, anc > ¢ , > . . 4: . ‘ ‘ rf 
ag 1e trade of the whole country suffered. | portance to the investor in Argentine railways, evel 
‘he slump, however, may send a great number of in- 


of the Mitré Law. Under this law, when the ratio 
dividuals on to the land, so increasing the agricultural | of net income to capital exceeds 6.8 per cent. with a 


mmunity, the demands for whose products is likely | ratio of working expenses of 6 per cent., the Govern- 

to be stimulated rather than reduced by the European | ment may intervene to alter rates and fares. From 
var. It is not to be expected, however, that Argen- | the above table it might appear that the companies are 
recover quickly from the effects of the com-|) "? danger of intervention ; but there is an gee 

mercial crisis. The | factor to be considered. Under the terms of the Mitré 
€ enterprise of her own people must | [aw the capital on which the ratio must be calculated 

have suffered severely by it, and in future enterprise |is the actual capital spent on the line and its equip- 


traffic would be sufficiently rapid to enable them to | 


bear the strain, and in justice to them it must be re- 


was put forward to restrict the expenditure of capital, 
but realisation of the fact that they had been going too 


fast d 





thy 
id will 


nust be hampered by the difficulties of securing the} ment. The Government does not admit the expenses 
anci | assistance of Europe. In recent years the } ‘of raising capital or interest paid out of capital during 
railways have been spending an average of more than | construction as legitimate railway capital, ve om 
£9,000, 0 © per annum in the country, and the loss of | | recognised capital = on we ge below _ 
this influx must work in the direction of ieesinn gales | actual issued capital. The Central’s conv. rsion of its 
ow. |7 per cent. preference stock into 4} per cent. stock 
Bor the _ resulted in a big nominal addition, whic h is not 
arabe ‘ie present, then, the railways must perforce | recognised under the Mitré Law. The authori- 
| eee eh licy of economy. If they could secure ities in Buenos Ayres do not hurry very much in the 
ee cheap terms they could no doubt benefit the | preparation of their figures, and information as 
roceed; : ie ae extensions on cheap terms by ;to the recognised capital is generally out of 

ll with th eir development at this time, but|date. This possibly is the reason why the annual re- 


|| selves ar. Cnuated revenues, they do not feel them- | ports never give any information as to the recog- 
mteeenet. nough to raise more capital, except in | nised capital, though the companies will always give 
HI sary. Tf seas = quirements of the moment make it neces- | shareholders the latest figures in their possession on 
lis a fair a Seer 6 per cent. note issue of the Central | application. It would, however, produce a healthy 
| Class Arce ser oan of the state of the market for high- | tendency in Argentine railway finance were share- 
Ino a all a ay issues, the present policy needs | holders as a body to insist on being supplied with the 

The este sea latest information on this important matter in each 

failure ‘of a srowth in mileage and capital and the | annual report. 

| oport vs oa to expand in anything like the | The Pacific and Western have not charged interest 
|| the following n the past five years may be seen from | during construction to capital account, while the 


— Oey Pen Southern and Central have done so. The Pacific, how- 


y 
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ever, carries on its capital account a sail sum in 
respect of capital issue expenses. The Pacific was 
fortunate in raising £1,000,000 of new capital just 
before the war broke out at a rate of interest I per 
cent. lower than the Central had to pay for a similar 
amount in October. Making estimates of the amount 
of interest which these new capital issues will require, 
we may show what incomes will have to be earned 
in the current year in order that the same dividends 
may be paid as in the previous year. In the following 
table it is assumed that no more fixed charges will be 
incurred beyond those on the capital already raised, 
and the required net incomes to cover these and pay 
the same dividends as from 1913-14 are given in 
italics :— 

Pacific. Southern. 


Western. Central. 


1914-5; 1913-4. | 


1914-5. 1913-4. 1914-5 
£ 


1913-4, j1914-5 1913-4 
|g £ £ £ 
Net income .... 1,897.59" |1,980,0'2,176,88512.527,9|1 162,924 
Fixed charges... 1/830,193 1,880.0 1,214.90 10734) 570,353, 623,9/1,018.530 1,060,0 
Dividend +. (146,608 1,454,5, 670,771) 670,8/1,149,957 1,450.0 


224621 — 78,045 


| ¢£ 
1 294,6)2,561,%68 2,510,0 


- i+ 67,400 
on ordinary 
stock costs .. 


The Pacific and Central need earn no more than in 
the year just closed in order to cover the same distri- 
butions, but the Western will need £130,000 more 
and the Southern nearly £400,000 more, unless they 
are prepared to entrench still further on their resources 


| +92,900 
137.5) 


l x 


} 400,0 290 0.9 


290,0 


The Central and Southern no doubt will again charge 
a part of their interest against capital; in the above 


table this factor has not been taken into account. 
Much, 


returns 


indeed everything, depends upon the traffic 
towards the end of the year. Up 
the present time the traffics have been 

bad indeed, the Southern’s’ receipts being 
£490,000 down, which on a 60 per cent. ratio 
of expenses means a loss of £176,000 in net in- 
come. The Western has a gross decrease to date of 
£136,000, equivalent to £54,000 in net income on a 
60 per cent. expense ratio. It seems a practical 
impossibility for the Southern to be in a position by 
the end of the year to maintain its 5 per cent. divi- 
dend, but the line has shown before how a good harvest 
may change the whole position in the course of a few 


to 
very 


months, and stockholders must hope for a repetition of 
the remarkable showing of 1912-13, for that only can 


save them from a disappointment at the end of the 
present financial year. 


POLITICS AND FINANCE IN ITALY. 


(FROM A TURIN CORRESPONDENT.) 


THERE has been much talk in the last few days of 
plan said to have been formed by M. Sonnino, the new 
Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, for a regrouping, 
with Italy, of the Balkan States, those which 
still neutral—Roumania, Bulgaria, and Greece. The 
scheme is reported to be regarded with favour by 
Russia, which would do its best to persuade Servia and 
Montenegro to join such a Balkan League. A Petro- 
grad telegram states that Prince Troubetzkoi, the new 
Russian Minister in Servia, has gone thither, clothed 
with ample powers, to work for an understanding 
between Bulgaria and Servia. This suggests that there 
is some kind of formal understanding between the 
Italian and Russian Governments, and that the pro- 
jected League may become a reality. 
of such a League, by eliminating 
possible alliance between Bulgaria and Turkey, and 
settling the internal differences between the Balkan 
States, would, even if it involved the abandonment by 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and Greece, as well as by Italy, 
of their neutral attitude, constitute a great gain for the 
Allies. Italy, as the sponsor of the League, would have 
|a very important réle to fill. The League might be 


or are 


The constitution 
the danger of a 


i. 
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| expected to exercise a most valua! ble in fun a. 
future Peace Conference, which w. he we a 
directed to secure the maintenance of aa 4 
nationality and respect for international] the te of 
course, not impossible that the League might at a 5 a 
moment, by armed intervention, affo the Allin ens 
assistance as would effectively eeeien the ter rmination 
of the war. The adhesion of Servia and Monten. 
would give the League full justification for such bie 
vention in order to compel Austria- Hu gary to ore 
hostilities against these two members, aving it to the 
future Peace Conference to decide th inal que 
of the ultimatum to Servia. In the same way Italy, 
having reached an agreement with the other States of 
the League on Adriatic quietons, would leave to the 
ionalistic claims 
subject to the principle 


d i 


the 


Stion 


aims 


to the Trentino and Istria, 
that all such questions can only be properly settled by 
the application to the populations concerned of 
plebiscite under European guarantee. 
On October 20th the wheat duty was reduced from 
7f 50c to 3f per metric quintal (100 kilos). The monthly 
statistical bulletin of the International Institute of 
Agriculture shows the steady rise of wheat prices at 
Genoa since war began. The figures are 


a 


as under :— 


No 2 
Hard Winter 
Northern Italy on board 
(at departure). in bond 
Per Quintal. Per Quintal 
Francs. ’ 

26.00 

26 50 

26.75 

30.50 

29.75 

29.00 


National 
Wheat 


” 


August 7, 1914 


September 4, 1914. 28.25 
- 31, IGE .ccce 28.25 
is ' 29.50 
%» ’ ‘ 30.25 
October 30.50 


32.75 

32.75 

32.75 

November 6,1914 32.75 
Bs , 32.75 


Statistics are now available of the import of 
Italy for internal consumption during 
months of the war. They are as under: 


WW dO 
owe. 


p= 
moro mh: 


nmnoOo wo" 


. ; 
wheat int 


the two first 


1913. 
Quintals 
722,100 .... 
794,100 


1914. 
Quintals 
669,150 
242,760 


August 


September .... 888.556 


“79 


. 1,516,200 911.890 .... 1,702,656 


As the last crop of wheat in Italy has been vi lued at 
46,115,000 quint: ils against 58,352,000 in 
46,574,441 in the average from 1905-9 to 
figures show a shortage which am rly 

upward tendency of prices, which have cont 
rise during the last weeks, although a Roya! 
of November 14th prohibited the re-export 
cereals and of foodstuffs generally unk = 
fically addressed to a foreign — an 
practical importance of this Decree is that, Ww a 
Italy declines the responsibility of sup| ressing * 

transit trade with Germany and Austria-Hun ry, 
ensures her own supplies of wheat and eae 
general against the application of the British “aaa 
band rules, and in particular against sé! izure as * : 
tional contraband on board a_ vessel bo = wie 
neutral port, if the goods are consigned © to OF sina 
if the ship’s papers do not show who is the ‘an aa 
of the goods, or if they show a consignee ye nemy. 
in territory belonging to or occupied by ae oa a 
The following figures clearly show the ! a “tal ~ 
the re-export of grain now prevented } th oolt 
Decree and the British contraband ru les, ams im 
cereals on which it is possible to rely 4! 3 the cof- 
ported through the Straits of Gibraltar uncer 

trol of the British Naval authorities :— 


Total 


13, and 
ood the 
justifies the 
ontinued to 
Decree 
of 


IQ! 


rSS 


con 


gary, she 


as 









we 
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oon LoaDED with CrREALS from GENoa to— 
: —Switzerland.— —~-—Italy.——— 
1913 1914 1913 1914 
oT .. W@W .. 2603 .. 118 
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_ ant eee NAS Ee Ra 
EE canscnsesedes . 8 .. BS .. 2442 .. 30 
Eehee GAD nsanne . 9 . 9 .. 57 .. 107] 

Total number ...... 2,386 .. 2,895 .. 8190 .. 2107 


No doubt, by the suppression of the transit through | 


Switzerland, Germany and Austria will be 


Italy and aa . 
, n their food supplies. A question which, of 


hard hit 
’ 


tol 
course, Ital 


y and Great Britain will have to resolve in |} 


auite friendly spirit is that of allowing neutral Switzer- | 


nd to import freely all the cereals and other food- 
stuffs which she may require in order to supplement the 
‘mal deficiency of the home crops. Even at this late | 
e the total suspension of the import duty on corn | 
1e next crop would be a practical measure of en- | 
ragement to the supply of foreign wheat. | 


The ‘‘ Movimento Commerciale del Regno d'Italia 

1913,’’ now available, gives the following 
yr the special trade between Italy and the 
lom during the last five years :— 


nell anno 
foures f 
ul 


'*? 


United King: 


Imports Exports to 
into United 
Italy. Kingdom. 


(Exclusive of Precious Metals ) 
Million Lire. Million Lire. 


BOB c ccccccccccccescesten i eee 167.93 

SUED caKSbss wees wenemnee ee a! 210 36 

BURNetencscvseuseesyes ‘ 509.835 ...... 222.80 

BEE. v cccccsssdeccsenceceée See sweees 264.41 

1913 ‘seein eee STD ssedes 260.50 
\nglo-Italian trade for the year 1913 compares as 


‘ 


follows with the other principal 
exports : 
Imports into 
Italy. 
Million Lire. 
612.69 .. 


Exports from 
Italy. 
Million Lire. 

543.45 


Germany 


United Kingdom ........ 591.78 ...... 260.50 
United States ............ 52272 ...... 267.89 


France 283°36 231.48 


Au tria-Hungary......... - 264.66 muda 221.15 
MME sinasibcenisns Ta  - ee 
Argentina «2.2... coscusee SUMMED <cxesee: SRMN 
British India and Ceylon .. 146.04 ...... 49.46 
Roumania ......... ‘ Ta  <« -oe 
Switze ME sécaseceacds -- 85 ...... 249.16 
Belgi Mo ccccccccccccccce «©6000 3 ccocee§ §7.79 
CO oc cvndsaccdsecns oced GED wuaecn 4.60 
Ch vcdeudtewtandae dane a: ee 5.92 
NEE: «:tecles amare ae TGR cscewe 47.65 
ther countries) 3,645.64 ...... 2,511.64 
Coal the most important import into Italy from 
th. ' j r1 . a 
Ningdom. The figures for the last five 
a Million Lire. 
Anis siete sateen ieanenaienisieainne 247.55 
19.0... sesecccesneree uiaeiinae naibesia 227.56 
es iiwieeseeamadeeues ind denne ~ senate 2549.25 
Oa PR saivaua jesenebes: Se 
8 13 settee seeeenesaseeesens bak ewakadin 524.20 
i oat, the more valuable imports from the | 
mited Kingdom into Italy were in 1913 :— 
iene, ; Million Lire. 
3a, ©s and parts of machines ........ éeue Seat 
| ” 1 aud worsted manufactures ....... 21.75 
| Balphates 00.0.0... enabeladaetiluneiiies 20.78 
eee n ee eeec es seesceseceesssesocens fk 
oe WEN svivaaadadna chads because 12.65 
Sh olla har babes ee eee st eteeeeaeeees 11 26 
for industry sdeseede edeoweas 11.50 
combed, &e........... aeneined 9 77 


washed, & 


9.55 


Italian imports and | 


Lh c 
Pa ©xports from Italy to the United King- 
” g to the Italian statistics, were in 1913 :— 
G a ae Million Lire. 
's and other silk manufactures cose 6GASA4 
Begs + ss Tere idtetdnandens cceccee 36.04 
~S and aaa. ster tee eeeeeeees sane esee Soe 
| ( Vegetables, prepared............. - 13.08 
| Oranges ocd ett eedbsaee vaneadbened 11.00 
Hes lemons...... bees wices Sadbesnes 9.88 
Raw eee ee ee eeees eee eeeee eeeee 9.80 
] - Tt tete eee ees $eeeswesnenaedewscacce 915 
ith So gS ee "tees eee ee ee ees se ene 2 
aa! TEN 0bnabbbskedddvobeuwedns 624 
nd alabaster, wrought............. 5.19 


SA s__/-lifiensntt 
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| The growing feeling of antipathy which now prevails in || 
| the Italian people against Germany and Austria-Hun- 


developing their trade relations with the Italian market, | 
in order to substitute British goods for many products 
which Italy largely imported from the Central Empires. 
The attention of British readers may be called particu- 
larly to the following items of German into 
Italy in 1913 :— 


' 
gary offers a rare opportunity to British exporters for || 
' 


imports 


Million Lire. 


Cotton goods and other cotton manufactures 23.7 

Woollen and worsted manufactures.......... 28.59 i 
Works of iron and steel ............... 31.20 
Machines and parts of machines ............ 64.85 i 
Scientific and electrical instruments ........ 46 26 
Works and jewels of gold and silver ........ 25.89 } 
WRORMO OE PUDMGE cn dc cccccccccccscccce 16.62 I] 
Mercery, common and fine.............. 20.19 
Rell GEREN ao os kos 6h sks ivéeccwus Seti 17.86 
ETE CT TTT ETT eee ee oe 


Of 264.66 million lire of merchandise imported in 1913 

| by Italy from Austro-Hungary, 101.08 million lire re. 
presented the value of one item, raw and sawn wood, | 
for which a British colony, Canada, would not find it | 
difficult to enter into competition in the Italian market. 


rc 





{ 
PERU AND THE PANAMA CANAL. 1] 
WitH the exception of Ecuador, Peru gains by 
Canal more than any South American Republic as far || 
as the shortening of distances is concerned. The fol- | 
| lowing figures show how much nearer Callao is brought 
to New York and Liverpool : 
j Miles. 
' (By Magellan .. } . (9,613 
Cale ..c ie nes New York ..12’2; 
By Panama .. } ze ' (3,363 


i 


the 


Distance saved 


Callac (By Magellan.. To I — 
WALIAO 2202 4 1 . ¢ sive s+ee 
(By Panama ..} — 


Distance saved 


In one case the old route shows nearly a treble coal and 
wages bill, in the other case nearly double. It seems, 


therefore, reasonable to expect that most of the over- 
seas trade to Peru will flow through the Canal. Great 
Britain sends more goods to Peru and receives more 


from her than any other country, and has also most of 
the shipping trade, so that the improved communica- 
tions with Peru are a matter of interest to her. The || 
| United States gain considerably than Great | 
| Britain, but their advantage is hardly likely to be 

| cient for some time to transfer the carrying trade from 
| 

' 

| 

| 


} 
| 
! 
} 
} 


10Tre 


suth- 


of course, continue to depend on the suitability and 
relative cost of the goods sent by the competing coun- | 
tries; it is not likely, for example, that the United || 
States will greatly increase their exports of textiles to || 
Peru merely because American manufacturers will be | 
able to execute orders rather more quickly. As re-| 
gards machinery and railway materials, celerity of exe- | 
cution is often of more importance; but, although most | 
of the Peruvian railways are under British control, they | 
draw most of their material from the United States or | 

| 


i 
the British flag. As regards the import trade, it will, || 
| 
' 
| 


Belgium. The Canal may not, therefore, make ver) 
much difference to the shares of the various nations in | 
the trade with Peru. They all stand 
United States ought to gain rather 
pean countries. It remains to consider what the 
of the Canal will be upon Peru. The population of | 
Peru is poor, and the country is grievously in | 
capital and labour. Some 57 per cent. of her | 

tion are Indians, who would spend little upon foreign | 
goods (other than cheap clothing) even if they had any | 


to gain; but the | 


more than Euro- 


effect | 


need of | 


popula- 


money to spare. The main hope of increased trade 
lies in the development of the country’s remarkable 
natural wealth, which could be done by building rail- 
ways and opening mines. But it has to be shown that | 
mines or railways are likely to pay, and at present it Is 
difficult to find capital for Peruvian undertakings. The 
railway from Callao to Oroya cost £.4,360,000, and the 
net receipts are £124,287. Since 1890 Peru has been 
in the hands of the Peruvian Corporation, which has 
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practically acted as a receiver, and the task of adminis- 

tering Peru’s resources has not proved particularly 

remunerative. Still, this week’s declaration of a 1 per 

cent. dividend upon Peruvian Corporation preference 

stock seems to indicate that the directors regard the 

future hopefully. Peruvian preference is at present 

quoted at 20}, and the 6 per cent. debentures at 85. 

Peru and Ecuador are continually disputing their 

boundary, involving the risk of war, but similar 

disputes with Chile are unlikely to produce hostilities 

merely because Peru is too weak to attempt 

to regain her lost Provinces. Further, revolutions are 

almost as plentiful as ever; one took place only last 

February, resulting in the downfall of Sefior Billing- 

hurst—a President whose administration was well 

spoken of. There is, on the whole, not much reason to 

expect that in the near future the resources of Peru will 

undergo any sensational development, although there 

will be a fresh stimulus to the growth of the foreign 

trade. It must, however, be remembered that a part 

of Peru—the Montafia—which is believed by many to 

be a great asset, has no bearing upon the Canal. 

Iquitos is already the second port of the Republic, 

having about a quarter of the trade of Callao, and all 

the produce of Eastern Peru goes down the Amazon to 

the Atlantic. The Montafia has been producing rubber | 
amounting to about 41,200,000 annually, though at the 

present price production as well as values must decline. 

It also produces cocoa, coffee, cocaine, ivory, nuts, with 

many other tropical articles, and these exports may be 

largely increased as the means of communication are 

improved. But, however large the trade may become, 

these products will not go over the barrier of the Andes, 

but down the incomparable waterways which give Peru | 
cheap and easy access to Europe. The most promising 

of Peruvian railway projects is the proposed line from | 
Paita to a port on the Marajfion river, which is designed 

to run from the coast through Puira by Sullana, Tambo, 

Salitral, Porculla (the highest point of 6,600 feet), to a 

point near Limon on the Marafion. The total length 

of the railway will not be much more than 400 miles, 

and the cost is estimated at about half a million sterling. 

The opportunity of crossing the Andes at such an extra- 

ordinarily low level is one that ought not to be lost, 

and it is unfortunate that those who are planning it 

have not yet succeeded in making a beginning. The | 
projected terminus of the line is within easy reach of 

Iquitos. A less important project is a line to connect | 
Oroya, or Cerro de Pasco, with Iparia, a port on the 

Ucayali. This would carry away some of the minerals 

as well as the products of the Montafia, down the 

Amazon route. Yet a third railway is proposed from 

Checcacupe on the Arequipa Railway to a port on the 

Madre de Dios river. It will be years before all these 

projected lines are finished, for not one of them has 

yet been begun. But the Paita line can hardly fail of 

accomplishment, and each one will be a rival to the 

Panama Canal. The sugar and cotton of the coast will 

still be shipped from Callao by Panama, but almost all | 
the other merchandise of Peru will go by the river | 
routes. But the more the resources and communica- | 
tions of Peru are developed, the greater will be the | 
wealth of Lima and the more civilised districts, which 

will always depend on the Canal. 


The present trade of Peru with the United States is 
not enough to keep much shipping busy ; at present all 
vessels halt at Panama and return southwards, and pro- 
ducts destined for the west coast of the United States 
are transhipped into the vessels of the Panama Rail- 
road Steamship Line. We have, then, this curious 
Situation. A canal is being cut through the isthmus to 
avoid the inconvenience of transhipment; but the trade 
between the two Pacific coasts, which is not exposed to 
that inconvenience, voluntarily incurs it. The fact is 
that the trade of the United States with the Pacific coast 
of South America would not in itself be large enough 
to justify the making of the Canal. There is a much 
larger trade with the Atlantic coast of South America, 


but even so, the United States has not yet succeeded in 


establishing a steamship line. If we contrast the 
innumerable fine ships that before the war sailed 


——. 
, 1914, 


from England, Germany, Holland, France 
Spain to every Atlantic port of South hase we I 
. ‘ TICa with | 
the very modest service between New Voile ont 
Buenos Ayres or other South American rts “= 
result is very striking. Still, the very oumina rtm 
it probable that fresh efforts will be made. ’ 

The Suez Canal was immediately succe 
there was already a great trade from Eu; 
China, and Australia, but there is not a 
from New York to the Pacific coast or to th 
It is a mistake to suppose that the Canal 
remarkable impetus to the trade of the adj 
The Suez Canal did not bring any great Prosperity to 
the ports of Arabia; it had to rely on the trade which 
was taking the longer route by the Cape of Good Hope 
So the Panama Canal will have to rely mainly on the 
trade which now goes by the Straits of Mageilan, ang 
that is not remarkably large. It is probably true tha 
almost the whole of the trade which now goes from 
New York to Peru, and the bulk of that from Europe 
to Peru, by the Straits will eventually go by the Panam, | 
Canal, and it would be interesting if the figures could 
be obtained. But this trade is nothing compared to thy 
Cape of Good Hope trade, which, of course, survived 
the Suez Canal as some of the Magellan trade will sur. 
vive the Panama Canal. 

All improvements in communication have a tendency 
to increase trade, but they will not of themselves make 
it. The Panama Canal was built with the strategic 
object of increasing the power of the United States 
fleet, and its commercial aims are quite secondary. If 
the tolls are reasonable, the Canal will bring some ad- 
vantages to Peru, and the United States should be able 
to strengthen its position in Peruvian trade. But far 
more radical and organic measures will be necessary 
to make Peru a prosperous country. 


Italy, and 


Sstul because 
Ope to India 
Seat trade 
e Far Eas, 
will give a 
acent ports, 


Notes on Business and Finance. 


Effects of the War on Employment.—A WV hite Paper has 
been issued by the Board of Trade (Cd. 7703, price 
44d) containing a report on the state of employment in 
October compared with the period before the war. The 
investigation, carried out by means of questionnaires 
sent out to and returned by nearly 10,000 large and 
10,600 small industrial concerns, covers about 43 per 
cent. of the industrial population. A relatively greater 
proportion of the workpeople employed in large than, 
of small firms is covered by the returns, the percentage 
being 60 per cent. in the case of the former, only 10 
in that of the latter, and the reduction of employment 
is more marked in the small scale industry. Neverthe-| 
less, reviewing the position as a whole, the report states 
that there was in October “‘ very little abnormal une | 
employment at all’’ in the case of males. The con- 
traction in September amounted to 10.25 per en 
for males, bat was reduced by enlistment ane 
the calling up of reservists to 1.5. Moreover, of 100 | 
employed in July 66.8 were on full time in October, | 
against 60.2 in September; 5.2 on overtime (thanks vs 
Government orders), and 17.3 on short time, against a 
in September, while the contraction of empoyar| 
10.7, was met by the 10.6 known to have joined t at 
forces, leaving a net displacement of only .1 per cen’ | 
Women did not fare so well. The contraction © ved 
ployment, which displaced 8.4 per cent. in Septem «it | 
left 6.2 still displaced in October, while there were — 
26 per cent. (against 36) on short time. The viel 
further analyses the movement of employmen y oat 
dustries and by localities, for which detailed tables | 
given in appendices covering some I2 pages: 

} 


The War Loan. — A correspondent writes ae 
Friday Mr Lloyd George said in the House a | 
had raised ‘‘ the hugest sum of money ever ‘hich 
in any country without resort to expedients | 
Germany has had to resort,’’ &c. He did not say af?" || 


thing about the Bank of England’s offer to advance | 
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e security at 1 per cent. below Bank rate. 
,e German papers take advantage of this 
that the whole of the loan has been 
the Bank of England. Have you any 
extent subscribers have taken up the 


offer to state 
idea to what 
joan specuildt 


by the Bank? 
aie would not lose on the transaction. 


doubt its having been done extensively at all.’’ Our 
The offer would not attract 
speculators ; for there was no likelihood of a 3% per 
cent. loan going to a profitable premium. Some people 
nav have subscribed for rather more than they other- 


So long as the Bank rate was not above 


m 


wise would have done in reliance on this offer, which | 


(we still think) was a mistake, and did, in fact, suggest 
to some people a faint suspicion of what has been 
led ‘‘the sincerest form of flattery.’’ Mr Lloyd 


Cal 


|George’s huge loan was intended to appeal to rich men 
land bankers, and it is an amazing proof of London’s | 
resources that it should have been subscribed when the | 


rate of interest was so unattractive. 


This Week's Stock Exchange Settlement. — [he 


'second settlement, in securities, which has taken place | 


ll since the House closed at the end of July, writes a 


\| little difficulty. 


Stock Exchange correspondent, was arranged with 
This week’s account included bargains 
done for various settlements which were not dealt with 
mn November 18th; and, in addition, payment of fort- 
nightly contango interest had to be made on open posi- 
tions. The difficulties in connection with options are 


being gradually disentangled. These the Stock Ex- 


change has had to compose unaided, because options 


jrank differently from ordinary bargains, and 


stand 


outside the scope of the assistance afforded under the 


| emergency 
money for the call, say of 500 Steels, on behalf of a 
|German house for the end of November, found him- 


and at the bargain price. 


measures. The broker who had given 


self faced with the necessity of paying for the shares, 
In many cases he was 
obliged to go to the taker of the option money, admit 
that he could not pay for the shares, and suggest that 
they should be contangoed, as a special transaction 
and at a special price. If the seller did not agree to 
this, his only remedy was to force the buyer to lay the 
case before the Committee, a course which it has been 


‘the object of every House man to avoid if possible. 


Contangos have been arranged at fancy figures; for 


| instance, Steels are said to have been carried over in 
'\the neighbourhood of 54}, which is points above the 
542> po 


(| to breaking 


| actual quotation ; Brazil Tractions at about 60, although 
|the present price is more like 53. These two examples 


|Show that members have done all they could to help | 


one 


ull 


another. Some of the banks, too, rendered 


Valuable assistance, and three in particular stand out 
as having interpreted the spirit of the times with a wise 
|Senerosity. Others have been less liberal. In some 
| @uarters the attitude is taken up that holders of stock 
| should be compelled to pay for what they had been 
“arrying over, though it might strain their resources 
point, 
ithe intention of th 


a € various measures passed by the 
mOvernment ‘ 


Sl atin = the Stock Exchange Committee for 
|» With the present crisis; and in times to come 
ito th —_ that the hard-and-fast policy will not turn 

= aca € advantage of those who maintain it 
open commitments 
determine 


now 


whattun ; ° ae 
hether they will vary their present decision 
° carrying over. After that date the option 


110 regard ¢ 
| will rest w 
delivered o- 


not 


3 Supposing the borrower wants to take 
‘‘S may be supposed, brokers in London 

vrovincees are doing what they can to per- 
— to pay for stock and shares now 
which could ae are hundreds of small amounts 
lear eee ed easily if the buyers liked. The 
Fates, as Officially fixed by the Stock Ex- 
omm ‘tee, are certainly onerous; on small 
“ Money, however, the actual cash works 


them up. 
14nd in th, 
| Suade their , 


| Open, be« aN 


se 


'V-Over 


| cha 
| hange & 
i 


ively with a view to getting it taken over | 


But I should | 


This does not seem to have been | 


the Stock Exchange rules, those with | 
are given until December 23rd to} 


ith the lender as to whether shares shall be | 











out to a mere trifle every fortnight. Brokers chargé 
| to I per cent. above the official scale for their own 
remuneration, but 1 per cent. per annum on, say, 450 
| worth of stock certainly does not pay for the 
| keeping, postages, and office expenses w hich the trans- 
action entails. Naturally, it is the very folk whos¢ 
operations are on retail lines who denounce the rapacity 
of their brokers for taking such a profit, although, in 
| point of fact, the broker would be only too thankful 
if his client were to take up the shares, and so rid him 
of the trouble of keeping the account open until possibly 
12 months after conclusion of peace. It may well 
repeated that every transaction which can be completed 
helps to settle up an open position which stil 
as a menace to markets. 


book- 


Egypt and the War.—The German eftior 
persuade the Moslem world that the Kaiser was carry- 
ing on an Islamic Crusade against Russia and England 
| has not met with any success either in India or in Egypt. 
The British Government’s declaration that the Holy 
| Places in Arabia would be scrupulously respected satis- 
fied the faithful, and to judge from the Egyptian Press, 
Egypt accepted the declaration of war with Turkey 
| with complete calm. This happy result is no dou! 
largely due to the general acceptance of the truth 
the statement in General Maxwell’s proclamation © 
November 6th, that ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government hav: 
scrupulously refrained from any retaliatory action until 
compelled thereto,’’ and to the concluding 
of the proclamation, which runs as follows: 


‘ 
iU 


re 


paragrapn 
: 


Recognising the respect and veneration with which the 
Sultan, in his religious capacity, is regarded by the Mohamme 
dans in Egypt, Great Britain takes upon herself the sole 
burden of the present war, without calling upon the Egyptian 
people for aid therein; but she expects and requires, in return 
that the population shall refrain from any action of a natur 
to hamper her military operations or to render aid to the 
enemy. 

The leading Moslem paper in Alexandria, th 


Moayad, gratefully recognised the solicitude displayed 
by Great Britain for the religious relations subsisting 
between the Egyptians and the Turks, and stated: 

‘*We beg to assure the British Government that we 
will continue to maintain a tranquillity with gratitude 
and sincerity.”’ The Ahaly and the Abram 
similar line, while the Nationalist Shaab urged every- 
one to keep his feeling closed within his heart at 


1 
take a 


quillity."",. On November 8th a solemn meeting was 
held in Cairo by the Ulemas, a Council composed of 
30 sheikhs of the highest prominence in the country as 
the exponents of Moslem canon law as interpreted 
according to the four sects. This august 
| assembling for the first time, exhorted ‘‘ the Egyptian 
| nation to retain tranquillity and peace and quietness,”’ 
| ond warn it against ‘‘ sedition, the consequences of 
which are to be dreaded.’’ At the same time, stringent 
measures were at once taken to prevent any kind of 
| disturbance. Martial law was immediately proclaimed, 
and all gates on the Suez Canal declared closed as 
from November 5th. 
must take place through the Customs House, the gate 
of the Canal Company being reserved for the use of 
|} employees. A second Proclamation on November 7th 
declared that all the provisions of the decision of the 
Egyptian Council of Ministers of August 5th, issued 
upon the occasion of the outbreak of war with Ger- 
many, should apply to the Ottoman Empire, 
only that Ottoman merchant ships being in or enter- 
ing Egyptian ports shall not be given any days of 
grace in which to depart therefrom.’’ The Egyptian 
| Ministers retained the direction of the purely civil ser- 
| vices, subject to martial law. 
'from Port Said, under date November 11th :—Cairo 


body 


‘ save 





| The police are treating the situation firmly, and political 
talk is not encouraged. There was a big parade in 
Cairo a day or two ago. Customs regulations are strict 
and passports desirable, and the Suez Canal quite clear. 
In the villages nobody is allowed to move out of doors 


ncn 


be 


exists | 


time when ‘‘the interests of Egypt require full tran- 


Passage to and from the port |) 


A correspondent wrote || 
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. se | 
later than three hours after sunset; in the towns all | specially under | poor ay it is of opinion that @DY questions of || 
establishments are closed at 10 p.m. Merchants charg- | the €*tension of aniline dye manufacture h -e | 


Ads this country a: 
. . . : . matters to be dealt with between producers ana ;- y ate 
ing prices in excess of the official maximum have been | the trade. P ‘nd consumers jp | 
prosecuted. 


Mr Barclay did not, apparently, succeed in overcomin; 
all opposition, and the Association resol 
deputation to the President of the Board 
after the Manchester resolution we trust we are not 
likely to hear much more from the Government of | 
bounties to a specially favoured aniline industry. Jf || 
public money is to be spent, a grant for research in con. 


nection with dyeing could be properly given from the |! 
Development Fund. | 











ed to send a 
of Trade. But || | 


The Civil War in | Mexico.—Since the withdrawal of 
the United States troops from Vera Cruz last Monday 
week the position, as is natural, seems to have become 
worse. The capital was to be held, pending General 
Villa’s arrival, by General Lucio Blanco for the 
Provisional President; but it appears to have been 
occupied by a Zapatist force, which, however, is be- 
having better than was expected. The banks are 
reported to be guarded by the police, the foreign re- : ss : 
sidents seem i have been ‘att vommneanay ans, as Swedish Trade and Opinion.—A Swedish orrespondent jj 
some looting and disorder appear to have taken place | Writes :—There has been a marked change of opinion 
during the Carranzist preparations for departure, the | in Sweden during the last week. As our readers are)! 
change is probably for the better. At latest advices a| aware, from the very first the Swedish Government|| 
breach seems to have been effected between Villa and | has preserved an attitude of the strictest neutrality, | 
Gutierrez, the Provisional President, and the Car-| But owing to fear of Russia, there has always been a 
ranzists hold the city of vers Cruz and a considerable certain current of opinion favourable to Germany, and 
section of the State. The United States troops have cores snteitiaeail h ie 3 7s 
only been withdrawn to Texas city, taking with them a this was acrengys ae, os Tae one ne SD the action 
million dollars, representing the Customs receipts of | of the British Government in treating Iron OFe as Con |) 
Vera Cruz during the occupation, which they propose | traband, and, secondly, by the recent Russian ukase| 
to hold until a stable Government is established ; but the | Concerning the withdrawal of various popular rights | 
bondholders have a lien upon it, and holders of the | from Finland. But last week the German Government 
| Huerta loan of 1913 will probably claim a share. The suddenly began to seize Swedish timber ships on their || 
Clerical refugees at Vera Cruz to the number of some | W@Y southwards from the Gulf of Bothnia, and this|) 
200 have been taken to the United States, as Carranza | arbitrary action is contrasted with the much more 
refused to guarantee their safety, and the reported reasonable and friendly policy pursued by the British 
| maltreatment of priests and nuns seems to indicate a | Government in the matter of iron ore. The _— 
ee complication through the reappearance of the | Government, it is remarked, instead of seizing ships) 





Clerical party, w hich has shown signs of life since the | | and cargoes, merely gave notice of its intention so to 
fall of Madero after a period of quiescence dating from do, and after negotiations and ~~ ations removed || 
the overthrow of the Empire. At present the alterna- the embargo. Up to the present, so far as our cone 
tives seem to be reoccupation by the United States— spondent is aware, the Swedes have obtained no satis-| 
% ~ 2 c ° 2 ~ . sti i r t ; . ipna- 
on may easily come to pass through the fighting on faction from the German Government. The indig 
| 
| 


—— 


the land frontier, as well as through the conflicts else- tion of the Swedish Press is practically pensagee | 
| where—or the exhaustion of the contending forces and Nor have Prof. Ostwald and the other German emis-|| 
i the rise of a Dictator. A strong man fitted to repeat | Saries been very tactful or successful in angling for | 
| hs . “a . a . 19 | 
|the work achieved by Diaz is said to exist, but pre- Swedish support. The bait used was a Sci ae 
| diction i is at present impossible. Federation or Baltic Empire under the hegemony 0 
Sweden, but the treatment of the Danes in Schleswig: || 


Holstein and of Poles in Prussian Poland suggests || 
| The Aniline Question.—We have received the report | that this proposal springs rather from necessity than a) 
| 








of the proceedings of the Associated Chambers of Com-| passion for liberty. What the Swedes want, adds our | 
merce at a special meeting held on November 3rd. | correspondent, is to maintain their native land and) 
The object of the meeting was to discuss the best means | liberties and to live in good relation with their neigh- | 
for securing continuity of trade after the conclusion of | bours. There is much irritation in Berlin about the) 
the war, and the chief subject for discussion was the | commercial negotiations now proceeding between | 
future of the aniline dye industry. As readers of the | Scandinavia and Russia. As to Finland, a translation 
Economist are aware, the special circumstances caused | of the Czar’s Ukase, with Swedish newspaper com 
by the war have been seized upon by Tariff Reformers | ments, appeared in Wednesday’s Manchester Guardian. 
|as ground for urging the Government to grant a 


| 
| 
if : 
»ounty or to advance capital to the industry. The 
| ies. —The reports of two of the 
\| chairman of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, Two Furness Companies.—T 





Sir Algernon Firth, in the course of a long speech, gave | Furness group of iron and steel companies ns 
some important figures with regard to the industry. | appeared during the past 10 days—namely, the 
The value of aniline colours, he said, 
|| Gre: at Britain is about £2,000, 000 per 


1 rs 
annum. Of|Iron Company. Both reports cover the pt riod 
\| this about 8o per cent. comes from Germany , and about | 


| Our produc- | 


|| 15 per cent. is produced in this country. 
amounting to 


|| tion of cotton and woollen goods, 

4 _ _ 000, depends upon anilines before it can be 
\mong other articles dependent upon anilines 

are eee wallpapers, hosiery, straw hats, feathers, 


és — “OT itl iS. 
ing, as they include two months of war conditon 
| 

f 

iis ther, ink, jute, hemp, boot polish, paint, and soap. 
| 

i} 


The tables of recent results show the fluc tuating nature 
of the profits of the two concerns, ead in the a 
year the South Durham Company has suffe red a ‘hm 
drop in profits, while the Cargo Fleet earn! ings aare 
improved, and a dividend is paid for the first time ! 
eight years :— 


j 
’ 
{ 
' 
| 


\fter referring to the action of Sheffield manufacturers 
in the case of tungsten, the chairman stated his opinion 
that a capital investment of £2,000,000 at least’ was Sane ee 
\| required to enable the aniline industry i a8 = | 

















to establish Se | : | ite Ora Carried | 

| Gross Deprecia- Deb. Int.,) _N« oe ‘ ard. 

| itself satisfactorily. An instructive discussion ensued, | conten: | aie. ae, | Peat Div. | Formas | 

to which the most important contribution was made by | . -— os? a? i nee 

Mr Barclay, the representative of Manchester, who 20,000 $75 |p | fe eT 

* r.? ag * 30,971 

|| annou need that the Manchester Chamber had, after a ni | ees | isch) Dr, 88 

| special meeting, passed the following resolution : — ail 6. 183 | 23,635 . 153 

The board desires its Ss , F 51,380 | 1.493 “ 9.132 

\\ Ea ee opr nett at the meeting of the a vesesess 108.73 59,000 __ a ai aie 

sae ae a Proposals for any form of | 1913-14....2...:| 131,142 | 50,000 | 46,223 34,919, 2" 

financial assistance from the Government to industries. Further, a “a 


that in reference to the aniline 





dye industry, which has come * On stock-in-trade only. 





LOTTIE cy ite 


: : ~ il the (‘< leet 
consumed in| Durham Steel and Iron Company and the Cargo Fleet 


. rp int St- | 
September 30th, and are therefore the more intere 
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increased 
has been pursued. 


the pa\ 

Lit Pe : 
absorDs £2556 ooo, 
near) 4. 10,000. 
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4 TyTwM) 

disap} 
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posed, is more justifiable. 


hat 
tnat I 


sheet 


th 
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ry 
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is #,50,000, 
~~ 
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1u¢ 


Liic 


past two 


SovrH DurHam STEEL and Iron. | test the financial strength of catering companies, and | 
= — — ———— i . = . : . i} 
jin recent years the directors have done little to} 
Gross | Depre- Net Pref Ordinary Re- Carry | snothen the stimer The - > » the | 
I s.| ciation.) Profits Div Dividend. serve. Forward. | stre ngthen tie position 7 lhe increases made in ‘fe 5H 
" — — a a | leases reserve fund are tor a special purpose, and ,. 
£ £ £ ° f ; 
125.83 40,000' 66,328) 18,090 | 35,000 (10 %) rs + 13,527; DOt in any Way take the pl ice of additions to the re- 
5~ 164) 30,.00: 33,776) 18,000 17,500 (5 %) a aie ST ween Sine tat sites alle 4 ‘ 
82.9 30,739} 34,600} 18,000 17,500 (5 %) a 870 serve fund. it is State d each year in une repo! t that 
83.941, 30,000} 37,520) 18,000 | 17,500 (5 %) : + 2,019} net profits are struck alter making full provision for | 
10.450, 45,000! 78,690, 18,000 | 35,000 (10 45,000 | + 690 | Pie te ee eee — . ed 
7 50,00u! 145,362) 18,000 | 70,000 (20%) 50,00 > + 5,363 depreciation, Dut the expenses account shows that 
955 100,000 183,635! 18,000 87,500 (25%) 75400 + 3,144 se sums allotted to this pur ea nas 7 o II 
ae eal B&les| 18000 | 32/000 {10 > Tas | the sums allotted to this purpose amounted only to |] 
| £,621 and #,767 1 year ag Moreover, the 


ment of 


| December 9, 1914.) 


| bility of the Cargo Fleet directors to 
dividend is due to the cumulative effects of three years’ 
earnings, during which a cautious financial 
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pay a 


The deprec 


or £10,000 less than a year ago, but after 
the 
the 
Some shareholders were unreasonably 
inted at not receiving a dividend 
a small dividend distribution, 


2} per cent. dividend, 


carry-forward is 


which 
increased by 

last year, but 
such as Is pro- 
But it should be remembered 


ch still remains to be done to make the balance- 
a strong one, although the position has improved 


y ears. 


eight years, the depreciation allowance has certainly 


profits, express satisfaction at the results, 
yw prices 


not bee n 
the imt 
plant, 
South 
’ 

‘the | 
and the 
some i 
decline 

; 
rT j 
? wa 


es 

use ! 

bal heet. 

vear ago, and 7 
cut the 

WI ‘Hl prob: 


balane e-sheet 


\ 
nas 


d with much confidence to the next report. 


now 


lea ol 


LPL e 


exce SSIV e. 


yrovement to 


dislocation 


would be 


attribute 
of newly 


The directors 
the operation 


part ol 


The 
in spite of the great fall | 
in view of 


ruling during the first part of 1914 
caused by the European war.”’ 


how these two causes contributed to the 
welcome. 


If the war—which was 


ress during one-sixth part of the year—is 


resp ateatiie. 


r, used 


been 


terms, and reported 
i 


Slaters’ Profits.—Slaters’ financial year closed on 
September 26th, and the accounts contained in the 
report published this week, therefore, cover two months 
of war conditions. Presumably this fact is partly re- 
sponsible for the reduction in profits, which is shown 
in the ble given below; for the directors state that 
up to May, when an interim dividend at the rate of 
7 per cent. per annum was distributed, the trading 
prof wed an advance of £2,242 over that for the 
corresponding period of the preceding financial year. 
The f dividend on the ordinary shares is at the 
rate per cent., making the total distribution 6 per | 
cent., as compared with 7 per cent. in each of the three 
pre vears. Below will be found a summary of 
rece ts - 

Intex + /EXD se . = 
od und Net Pref. Ord. |p, . 
Dive Inter’st) Profit Div Div. ** - 
bigs Ch'rege joe] 
1906 _* £ & £ é £ 2 ‘ 
a 21 | 4,513 | 19,508 | 37,203 | 5,650 | 30281/ 124 1,222 
1308 60) 4,680 | 20,443 | 37,046 | 5,650 | 20,281; 124 1,065 
= $8,302} 4,718 | 20,756 | 32.385 | 5,650 | 30,281/ 12 2,460 
eI 11,630 | 4,839 | 21,416 | 25,195 | 5,650 19,295; 8 223 
91 41,068 | 3,097 | 21,834 | 22.445 | 5.6£0 | 19,210) 8 (Dr. 2,417 
ons 045 | 2,353 | 21,261 | 20,238 | 5,650 | 16,808) 7 Dr. 2 2v0 
re 69@ | 3,119 | 21,881 | 24,229 | £650 16808, 7 1,771 
= 44.065} 2,169 | 22,648 | 23,673 | 5.650 16,898| 7 1,215 
|= | 2.133 | 23,822 | 20.881 | 5.640 | 14,380) 6 &F 
On +r) s 


no addition. 
it is 


king th > past 


ibly be regarded as sufficiently drastic, 
is strong. 
circulated, 


in, as for many years past, 


surprising 


look 
They 
pronts, 
proper 


the shareholders will not 


to large fluctuations in 


eight years as a whole, 


as been m; an of good periods to strengthen the 
Cash is some £30,000 hi igher than a 
reserve 
dividend from 25 


The 


cent. 


stands at £,250,000. 
25 per cent. to 10 per 
The chairman’s speech, which 
was couched in optimistic 
‘an excellent order book.”’ 


ee 


the reserve fund 
In view of the present abnormal 
that the directors have 


ursued their policy of distributing profits up 
for the present is a time that is likely to 


i 


for the 


lation allowance | 


this year > 
balance-sheet (which is analvsed in thi 


The 


usuz 


il column) 


| contains weak points. na: which, by the 
way, stands £ 350 higher than a year ago, appears as 
&, 124,500. lhe investments, which return an interest 


of under 3 per cent., were stated in iast vear’s report 
| to be either unquot ed or qu mo at nominal prices,”’ | 

nd this year the auditors repeat the remark that their | 
 nuditinn is subject to the rese seadban that ‘‘ they are 


Averaging it over the past | 


installed | 
which has reduced the cost of production. 
Durham directors, 


unable to determine the 
investments. ’”’ 


true value ot the 


Commodity prices have risen, 
the competition between catering concerns 

ever, profits will be harder to 
facing the strain of present conditions it is likely 
olders W il] defic: 


iency in 
| m thw : 
shown by and in 


earn 


1 
shareh regret the 


the directors both in this past vears 


Henry Tate and 8ons’ 
scribed the prefers 
viewed with a 


Profits.—Those who sul 


for nce 


1910 have certain amount of 


hension the steady decline in 


profits since that time. 


company’s 
and with 
keen as 
this vear. In} 
that 
caution 


shares of this company in 


Though there was a larg margin of profits last year 
| which was the worst vear since the preference shares 
were issued, the very small sums reserved each vear did 


; seen contin 
| shows a 


not give the impression that the company would be in 
thoroughly satisfactory condition to meet any 
Fortun: itely, the report 
the profit level which 
shares had before them in the 
but the way in which the 
distinctly to question in 
condition oj 
tions of the 


gency. 
return 

the preference 
spectus of the 
are 


now 
to 


subse: 
issue, 
listributed is 
aistributed 1s 


present 


open 
affairs. 
past four 


The profits and 
vears are set out below 


issued 
ibers 
pro- 
pronts 
the 
distribu- || 


1911 1912 1913 i914 
£ £ £ £ 
Trading profit ........ 286,214 .. 171,775 .. 147,856 .. 345,788 
Debenture interest fees 
and income-tax ...... 26,256 . 21,054 28,699 .. 0,832 


259,958 150,72} 119,15 8 .. 314,956 

RO MRNVGK: dcceas eoee 20,000 20,900 10,600 .. 40,000 

Preference dividend.... 16,500 .. 16,500 16,500 .. 16,500 

| Ordinary dividend 210,000 .. 115,0u0 92,500 .. 250,000 
(42° (23 %) (183 § (50 

Balance ..... 13, 458 oo Dr 779 .. 188 .. 8,456 

Now, on the date when the company’s balance-sheet 

was made up, namely, September 3oth, the price of 


; on 


| than it was last year, 


sugar abnor 
result of the pr 


monopoly 


em 
. ~~! © 
was mally as 


and 


high in this country, 
of sugar imports 
Government. The 
are valued by the 
the price at 


ohibition 


of supply by the 


sugar held by the company dires 


but no hint is given as to 


the 
the || 


tors, 


which they are 


2 . 
stocks of 


carried. If the price was the London market price 
on that day, it would surely be advisable to make som 
reserve against the inevitable fall which will come 
vhen imports are once more permitted. The balance- 


sheet (which is analysed elsewhere) shows a larger 
holding of cash than at September 3oth last year, but 


the other side 


creased. 


the sundry 
The stock-in-trade is 


creditors have 
lower in tot: 


but there is no mean 


il amount 


ing the quantity of sugar which it represents. As the 


price at which the 
make the difference 
year in the future, 


sugar has been tak 
profit: 


hoped 


cen may easily 
between a 


it is to be 


ible or smelhiiens 
that the chairman 


will give the necessary information on the point at the 


meeting. 


Moratoria Abroad.—vThe current number of 


the 


Board of Trade, Journal gives further official details of 


moratoria and financial arr angements in 
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countries. In Ecuador the suspension of gold pay-| up 4100 in full and the other £100 by lastefiaidina \ 
ments for banknotes, originally ordered for one | is able to get his scrip split into two of £ sin same he \ 
month, is prolonged ‘‘ until banking and commercial | withstanding the labour which this gives the “a dag 
operations can be normally re-stablished.’? With re- | an applicant wanted £100, but wrote for oa aan qt 
gard to the Netherlands East Indies, the following | allotted it, he, again, can have his allotment letter ny 
announcement is made :— and sell the £400 at a few shillings loss. Next Maa 
The notes of the Java Bank have been declared legal tender, | 15 the last day for paying up the allotment money of £ 
and the bank has been granted extended facilities for making | per cent., and by then the temporary holders will 3 
certain credits and advances. The obligatory stock of bullion | bably have sold most of their stock.» As prices — 
was reduced to one-fifth of the circulation of banknotes, while the present quotations of i Siti ¢ i S £0 now, 
the supply of gold to the bank by all the companies operating . scount for the scrip ang 
in the East Indies was facilitated with a view to increasing | 945 for the fully-paid stock are decidedly cheap. The 
the stock of gold. The export of gold and silver has been | security will be one of the most popular in the trustee 
prohibited. list, and it should not be long before the negligible dis. 
count is turned into a premium. To suggest that the| 
loan cannot be called an unqualified success simply 
sos there happens to be a number of small sellers 
\ 


H.M. Embassy at Petrograd reports an Imperial 
Ukase, dated October 18th, establishing a moratorium 
for ‘‘ debts arising out of contracts in general,’’ as dis- 
tinct from debts arising out of bills of exchange. The 


after allotment, is to betray woeful ignorance of the set 
announcement runs as follows :— 


of conditions which have governed a remarkable issue 


According to the Ukase, the institution of lawsuits for 
liabilities incurred previous to July 17th/30th and payable in 
the Governments of Warsaw, Kalice, Kielce, Lomga, Lublin, 
Pietrkow, Plock, Radom, Suwalki, and Kholm shall be sus- 
pended as regards liabilities falling due between July 17th/3oth 
and November 17th/3oth, for a period of four months from the | 
— of expiry of each liability, and, as regards payments on previous year, and that exports totalled $468, 538,000, 
jemand, until November 17th/3oth. an increase of $7« 1.000. The total ; f 

Certain payments, such as claims under 50 roubles (about ah mmncrease < 75,091, . e total revenue for the| 
£5 5s), rent, salaries and wages, &c., are exempt from the | seven months ended October 31st amounted to 





Canadian Trade and Revenue. — Jhe figures of 
Canada’s trade for the 12 months ended August 31, 
1914, show that total imports amounted to 
$575,265,000, a decrease of $117,122,000 on the. 


ma, 


moratorium. $80,972,000, or $20,131,000 less than for the cor- 
The recovery of debts secured by mortgages on land in the responding period of 1913; almost the wW hole of the 
above-mentioned districts, the payment of which falls due ae Se . ici 
before January 17th/3zoth, 1915, is deferred for one year. decrease Js accounted for by a drop in Customs re-| 
§ thied cos (dated October 4th) in Turk ceipts. For the month of October the Customs revenue | 

f ato aw (d: rey : i 
urd moratorium la ate ctober 4th) in Turkey | , ,ounted to $5,332,000, a decrease of $3,713,000 


prolongs the moratorium until January 3, 12985. compared with October, 1913. For the seven months| 
Besides the pegeeae of 5 heres of liabilities as they consolidated fund expenditure was $65,212,000, an 
fell due, which was prescribed in the previous laws, increase of $7,765,000, while capital expenditures show | 
this law orders an instalment of 10 per cent. to be ; 
paid by November 14th, and further payments of 5 per 
cent. are arranged to take place as debts fall due. The 
final liquidation must in any case take place by 
| January 3rd. 
| 
} 


| 

| a decrease of $7,090,000 at $23,631,000. The net debt 
of the Dominion at the end of October was 

| $352.675,000, which is $51,548,000 higher than at| 

| 

{ 

| 


Facil; , : October 31, 1913. 
Facility was. granted for withdrawing 3, 19F3 


deposits in banks up to £T10 after October 4th, and 
a similar amount after November 14th. 





| 


Pauperism in October.—Throughout the first six) 
months of the current year the pauperism rate fe-| 


. ee mained well below that for 1913, and although the out- 
The Market in War Loan Stock.—A Stock Exchange | ; 

| 

| 





, . . break of war caused a marked and sudden rise of .9| 
| correspondent writes :—With the issue of the final above the 1913 ratio, this high figure has not been 
|| batch of War Loan allotments early in the week a| maintained. In October the ratio per thousand of popu- 
|| ready market sprang up, and dealers in Consols have | jation is shown by the monthly return issued by the 
been actively employed. The expectation that few | Local Government Board to be 17.0, which is only .3 
people would be ready to sell proved mistaken, for | shove last vear’s October figure, and 2.3 below the aver-| 
many people had applied for more than they wanted, , 


from the appended | 
and even before allotment orders trickled in to sell at 


age for the period 1909-13, as appears | , h 

en table, which gives the figures for each month since te) 
a small premium. Evidently some people, carried 
away by the prospect of ‘‘ patriotism and 4 per cent.,’’ | 


beginning of 1913 and the average rate for the five | 
ly Dy years 1909-13 :— | 
applied for amounts beyond their means. The demand | ° 
was fanned by absurd statements in the Press as to 





: . . v1 _ 
Ratio per 1,000 Innaprrants in Excuanp and WALES 





Average, 
heavy over-subscription of the loan, which caused appli- | 1908-13, 1915 — | 
cants to write for more than they wanted and perhaps | January seeeeeeeeeee 209... ae ei rs | 

|| induced a little stagging. The origin of such state- | a Fe ae ee os coe 17.8 eee 
| ments is doubtful. The Bank of England certainly did | April T  wiccciuuéio: Men we ae 
|| not encourage the idea, while the elaborate organisation Ti iivtsiesseietat A a! See se oe 8 
| prepared at Threadneedle Street concealed the se JUDE seeeeeeeeeeeee 19S 0s. ot a 166 
evidences of arush. Mr Lloyd George did not mention een ree eae aa rae ie S aeae a 
the total amount applied for, but Stock Exchange gossip | Salbaabin .scocscce ee .. “ae sans ee 


has it that for the 350 million pounds there were appli- 


cations for 353 millions. Those who had made excessive eid: 
applications, with a certain number of stags, brought | December ....-.++-. 198 .... 2 —e 
| their stock to market early in the week, and in con-| The ratio for London has fallen from 23.1 1 me ded 
| sequence the scrip fell to a slight discount. Bargains | ber to 22.6, which is but .2 above the ratio oe 
appear to have been done as low as } discount, at which | in the corresponding month of 1913. ee ot hie| 
| level there was naturally some buying, and the discount | showing the distribution of the total pauper Or a 
| narrowed to 4. Around this price scores of bargains | tion week by week throughout the country, : = 13 
| fn being done every day. Stockbrokers, bankers, and | that the excess of October, 1914, over OctoDer ont 
| 


CE civcnsuckes Be ase 167 Ss 
November ........-. 197 .... 170 . 





. i al f the month, 
financial houses are stoutly recommending the stock to | was much more marked at the beginning of the 


their clients for investment; and, 


besides the dealings | and gradually declined as it wore on, 


° ae 7 , . : i o one of | 
|in the scrip, there are extensive transactions in the | 3-4 per cent. increase on the first Saturday t i 


‘ohes eases | 
As the discount | but 2.7 per cent. on the last. The highest incr.” | 


\| fully-paid stock on the basis of 948. 


: : 7 )ni0n |) 
\| On paying up in full works out to 11s 4d per cent., this| are, as last month, recorded in the | || 
i| . ° o.9'8 : Pp oe. 1S | ’ >. : Western divi- |} 
\| Price is within yy of that at which the loan was issued. | County of Lancaster in the Novia: Wwe figures || 
\| The facilities offered by the Bank of England to every-| sion, and in the York division; the ME 


body interested in the stock have been great. If a man | for these two areas remained regrettably I 
applied for £200, and, bein 


g allotted it, wished to pay | East-End of London, on the other hand, th 
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was 9.6 per cent. on the first Saturday of October, but 


this had fallen by November 1st to but 2.8 per cent. 


1 
i 
| Throughout the month the number of casual paupers 


relieved has been well below that in 1913. 





Germany and the Tobacco Trust. 
made in Germany to sever the German branch of the 
|Tobacco Trust from its Anglo-American parent, but 
there are serious difficulties, though tobacco is treated 
as a free article of commerce by the British authorities. 
'4 Scandinavian correspondent informs us that a 
| German firm in Dresden offered the other day to sign a 
|German anti-trust agreement, but the anti-trust 
‘organisation did not accept the conditions proposed. 
| This latter body has published a statement about the 
| Dresden company, pointing out that even if the English 
'Government granted a transfer to Germany of the 
| shares w hich are held by the Anglo-American Tobacco 
|Company in the Dresden concern, the transfer might 
‘| not be held good. There is, for instance, a difficulty as 
'| to the price of the shares. Moreover, British capital is 
|interested in the Adler, Batschari, and Delta com- 
| panies, as well as in the Tabakshandelsgesellschaft, 
|while the Josetti, the Zuleima, and the Zaraswati 
‘|concerns sort straight under the Jasmatzi Company. 
| Finally, there are the amounts owing to British com- 
|panies by the German firms. Some apprehension is 
|also felt as regards the over-capitalisation of the com- 
'| bine, inasmuch as same might lead to the same prin- 
ciples of business being pursued should a transfer to 
| German holders be brought about. A main object of 
| the new arrangement would therefore be to do away 
with over-capitalisation by dissolving the German 
tobacco combine into its original elements, so that the 
firms in question would again enter into competition 
with each other. This evolution, which cannot other- 
wise be characterised as particularly German in spirit, 
| considering the sway kartells and combines hold in 
| that country, is looked upon as essential by the anti- 
| trust organisation before the latter could see its way to 
| discontinuing its warfare. 








nr ee ener 


| AFTER the exceptional strain caused by the war emer- 
|§ency it Is not surprising to hear of the retirement of 
|Mr J. T. Child, principal of the discount office of the 
| Bank of England. He was one of the most competent 
} and courteous officials, and will be universally regretted. 
2 the same time we are very happy to record that Mr 
|C. Paget, who has been Mr Child’s deputy since 1908 
|has succeeded to his chief. ; ; 


am 


‘Foreign & Colonial Correspondence. 


| 
|PRANCE. OPENING OF THE READY MONEY 


| MARKET? 
} — THE MORATORIUM AND 
| EFFECTS—PRICES. os 








(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Paris, December 1. 
nt in the financial world is the reopening 


iP Bourse, which, at first fixed for December rst, 
i| now age 


| of the 


} 


oo finitely to take place on the 7th. The reason 
| f th postponement was the fact that the Grand Livre 
Ss Debt had been transferred to Bordeaux 
|sege. ‘For the moment, the openiitg applies of course, 

only ’ pening applies, of course, 


july 1 cnet transactions ; the thorny problem of the 
ae ee still awaits solution. Reopening, even 
on imited scale, will mean considerable falls in 
allen — all the securities handled, but—at 
er Mand a as they are concerned, some kind of 
re _ a be secured. Since July 25th the 3 per 
aes aa allen from round about 81f to 73f or 74f ; 
toir Wien nee of 1906 from 1orf to about 88f ; Comp- 
ee from 97o0f to 670f, or even less on a 
1,480f Provincial exchange ; _ Crédit Lyonnais from 
. = 1,050 ; Nord Railway Company shrres 


SSS een 
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from 1,675f to 1,400f—a small fall, really, when one | 
remembers the destruction brought on the system by | 


invasion. 


to goof, owing to the suspension of holiday trathe. 


| Banque de France shares, on the other hand, stand at 


Efforts are being | 





Midi Railway shares have fallen from 1,100! | 


over 4,350, having been only 4,57o0f at the end of | 
July, and Suez Canal have only fallen from 4,670f to | 


4,000f. An important factor in the slump is the issue | 
of National Defence bonds—a new form of Govern- 
ment stock, bearing a high rate of interest. True, | 


these bonds are not strictly analogous to other Stock 
Exchange securities, since their 


longest currency 1S} 


limited to a year, and they are more generally for six, Or | 


even three, months. They represent a type of invest- 


ment that is very popular in France, especially at the | 


moment, and have undoubtedly 
well, although their success is not strictly comparable 
with that of the British loan. National habits vary ; 
it will be easy to float a big loan in France after the 
war. Meantime, these bonds, which have been largely 
taken up by the small man, have already brought in 


gone 


some 700 million francs to the Treasury. Probably 2,000 | 
millions could be obtained ; and the Finance Minister | 


is likely to extend the issue and to facilitate the purchase 
of such bonds by authorising the savings banks 

act as intermediaries in the making of purchases. In 
future, moreover, the Banque de France will accept 


off extremely | 


such bonds, or those issued for six months and up- | 
wards, as guarantee for advances up to So per cent. of | 


discount them when 
Non-interest-bearing 


their nominal value, and will 
within six months of maturity. 


deposits in the Banque, amounting to as much as 2,500 | 
millions of francs, may be most profitably invested in | 


these bonds. These considerations suggest that the 
State will have no difficulty in placing all the bonds it 
may want to issue. 


The success of these bonds has partially remedied | 


the hoarding problem, but only partially. ‘This, to- 
gether with the postponement of the settlement and 


the moratorium, have probably done more harm to the || 


business and industrial world than the war. It is be- 
cause of the distress caused by the collapse of credit 
that the Chambers of Commerce—notably that of Lyons 
—have been petitioning for arrangements to be made 
towards a resumption of payments. The Governor of 
the Banque de France has admitted that the undeniably 
existing credit crisis has been artificially stimulated by 
the moratorium, a well-intentioned measure, but hastily 
passed in a form wisely avoided across the Channel. 
‘** Dealings, except for ready money, are practically im- 
possible. As a result, commercial transactions are 
rigidly limited.’’ The extension of the moratorium to 
the exchanges was certainly a grave error, and it is a 
pity that the new decree of November 24th simply con- 
tinues the moratorium in full force up to the end of 
December. That is to say, the October decree, which 


confined the full effects of the moratorium to debtors || 
who were mobilised or domiciled in the invaded regions, || 


and provided that creditors might, after a period of 30 
days, prosecute others, in accordance with a simplified 
procedure, has simply been hung up again until the end 
of December. The excuse of the Finance Minister was 
that time was required for examining the various pro- 
posals put forward by Chambers of Commerce. The 
Banque meantime is doing its best, by relaxing some of 
its normal regulations, to assist a recovery—e.g., with 
regard to discounting and the opening of current 
accounts. 

The railway companies are developing a system of 
insurance, by which persons consigning goods are 
guaranteed against loss, delay, &c., in return for a 
small premium—sc per roof of value and per 100 kilo- 
metres distance, the minimum charge being soc. For 
live stock and perishable goods the maximum is 15¢ 
per 1oof worth. Food prices in protected France are 
always higher than in England, but there has been no 
very marked rise since the war. Beef fluctuates be- 
tween 1.05f and 8sc the half kilogramme ; the average 
price in May was 92c. Mutton, on the other hand, 
which averaged 1.20f in May, is now at between 85c 
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and 1.05. 








however, is at 38f or 38.50f, against 36.50f in May. 





BUSINESS AND FINANCE IN AUSTRALIA. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS IN MELBOURNE AND 
SYDNEY. ) 


of inestimable benefit to the country. 
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Wheat is never above 28f, and often below ; | 
in May the price was 28.75{—the year’s record. If lour, | 


Tue splendid rains which have fallen, and are at the | 
time of writing still falling, over N.S.W. have been | 
The fall has | 


ecemober 5 

seis ber 9, 1914, 
wards, the banks seeing the Treasurer dietitians 
immediate needs. This method o{ finane®™ his 
economical while it lasted, for it ena! 5 Was 


“4: habled the Goy 
_ment to utilise trust moneys in its } Govern. 


‘nds to keep ; 
overdraft down, and so conserve its resources Th 
- The 


_war, however, has broken the spell, With the Ip 
_account some four millions overdraw n, the State . 
| caught with an irresponsive money market, hers 
| must have money or shut down its | irks, repeal 
ML 


Nor does it want 
scarce, to throw 


| lean much heavier upon the banks. 
at a time like this, with employment 
a further flood of unemployed on a 


bee spread over a very wide area. The Northern | 
districts have had good rain, while over the greater 
part of the Western division lying between the Darling 
and the wheat line the fall has been very serviceable. 
It is too late to save all the wheat crops, but there is 
good reason to hope that the recovery will be such that 
the State will have a considerable surplus of wheat 
available for export when the harvest is gathered. | 
Unfortunately, the Southern Riverina, in which rain | 
has not fallen to any extent for months, has not shared 
in the present downpour. Still the rain is not yet over, 
and the forecast is that that district will still benefit. 
As a result of the rain there has been general rejoicing, 
and the spirits of the pastoral community, and, indeed, 
of the business people as well, which had become de- 
pressed by the drought, have revived “Sot h 


CLO LO OOO 


ne 





Especially as the other States, notably South Aus- 
tralia, have also shared in these excellent rains. 
| This improvement in the pastoral situation will to 
some extent relieve the depression the war has caused. 
The effects of that calamity are evident in the oversea 
trade returns for N.S.W. and Victoria for the past two 
months. The combined imports of these two States 
during that period was £3,612,000, a decrease of 
£.1,527,000 as compared with the same period in 1913. 
The exports fell by £1,720,000 to £2,232,000. 
Though this is a heavy falling off, the position is not 
by any means as bad as the figures suggest. In the 
first few weeks of the war trade was paralysed, 
insurance rates rose exceedingly, and the fear of hostile 
cruisers prevented the ships from moving freely. Then, 
again, contracts with hostile business houses were can- 
celled, while importers postponed further orders. But 
the situation has considerably eased since then, and the 
command Britain has over the sea has revived con- 
fidence. Many business people are opening their eyes 
to the possibilities of increasing our trade with America 
and other neutral and friendly countries. Moreover, 
it is confidently expected that as supplies fall away in 
Europe the demands on Australia will be greater than 
before the war, and our export trade will benefit ac- 
cordingly. Confidence generally is becoming steadily 
greater, and one hears very little talk of panic. The 
Stock Exchanges have reopened, and although the 
business done is not heavy, the values are not by any 
means low. Bank shares have certainly fallen, so that 
none yields under 5 per cent., while one or two return 
6 per cent. But that is mainly because money is not 
cheap just now. In many trading stocks, however, 
shares are still selling at reasonable figures. A test of 
the local wool market is to be made to-day by a sale of 
|} about 12,000 bales. The improvement in the London 
market has created the hope that there will be buyers 
at satisfactory prices. Altogether, the situation is 
encouraging. Much, however, will depend on the 
financial policy (not yet announced) of the Federal 
Ministry. 

The difficulty before Australia at the moment is how 
to carry on till the London money market is once more 
open. The New South Wales Government is especially 
in an awkward position. For some time now it has 

i\"been borrowing freely, using the money for the con- 
|| struction of new railway lines, for the duplication of 
| old lines, for harbour and irrigation works. The 
|| money has been well spent on highly reproductive 
undertakings. But the State’s method of finance has 
ii been bad. Instead of spending the monev after it had 
been raised, as prudent financiers would have done, 
the State has spent the money first and raised it after- 


anemeenane 
LL 


¢ 


market. 
some short-dated Treasury bills in Lo: 
is understood that negotiations are now 
| But if this move fails, then there will be 


t 


‘closed down altogether. 


< 


reluctant labour 
avour to get of 
1don. Indeed, jt 
in progress, 
nO Option but 
they are not 
Already the men employed 
on these works have been put on half-time. This has 


It may be that it will enc 


o go very slow with public works, if 


not relieved the Treasury, because twice the number 


|of men have been engaged. 


It has been suggested 


that instead of attempting to proceed with public works 
the Government should devote its energies to growing 
wheat, which should find a good market and bring 


in a speedier return. 


Some think that the State should 


merely assist growers either by advancing them capital 
to extend their areas or in some other way, while 
others are of the opinion that the State should itself 
enter into the business of wheat-growing itself. The 


Government has decided to do the latter. 


It will also 


push on its scheme for the manufacture of agricultural 


CC 


implements, which it has had under contemplation for 
some months. Another scheme that is under con 
sideration is for the Federal Government to advan 
pastoralists and mine-owners who find themselves with 
wool and ores which are unsaleable Australian notes 
up to a certain percentage of value, to enable them to 
tide over the present troublous times. This idea is 
not meeting with much approval from the banks, who 
realise that the Federal Government has no adequate 
machinery to carry it out and still protect the public 
purse. ‘. r . ss 

The Emigrants’ Information Office states that, owing 
to the war, there is at present no demand for more 
labour. All assisted passages have been stopped to 
South Australia, where, owing largely to the drought, 
there is already an over-supply of labour. While there 
is little unemployment in country districts, a cablegram 
from Sydney states that employment in New South 
Wales is much below normal ; all branches of the buil¢- 
ing trade are dull, but the iron trades are fairly good. 
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Ketters to the Editor. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF COMPULSORY SERVICE 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


Sir,—In the Economist of November 7th ant 
November 14th you point out some of the advantages 
of voluntary service and some of the disadvantages “ 
compulsion. The great mistake made by the a 
pulsory service advocates lies in their commen 
fusal to reason out the question on a basis of oe 
ment.’? That compulsion was an absolute Saal 
to Prussia after Jena is frankly admitted by all, a 
would go further and maintain that it has as 
principal factor in the economic progress. of the aah 
of Germany ever since ; indeed, I have written ' err 
of books to prove this conten‘ion, both » tending 
secured extraordinary appreciation from the 1 this 
intellects of the German General Staff. = uallt 
does not prove that the same method would vs siti 
applicable to the case of the United ae senb 

Here we have to take into account our Te eae 
tion, our special racial tendencies, markedly 


: . ve and the 
from those of our Continental pe a + al 
whole history of our evolution as, let US vd has Yet 


° yac vor 
‘‘ Imperial Commonwealth,”’ for no exact ¥ 
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Ib sen CO ined to suit our case as yet. 
e 


vem a 'N: AV) adequate to protect us from the dangers of 


invasion, history shows that we can always 


; 
| a sury rl sc 
} 
j 


al . fighting power adequate to meet our inter- 
ey - . 

| commitments, and more than that, | take it, 
nation sonable person has ever asked of us. No one, I 


is so devoid of all sense of proportion as to 


imagine, 
. that a nation of 45 millions should maintain 


Ss jppose 


'an Army sufficient to overawe the whole of Europe by 
‘the threat of invasion. We proved adequate to the 
situation, and restored the balance of power in Europe 
lin 18 7m s, and we shall do so again in 1914-15, for the 
| spirit the race is such that we are now recruiting a 
tore r proportion from the age and classes best suited 
I for fiel eld service than the most rigid law of compulsion 
| could have given us, for here are “the figures as near as 
|| our - sent knowledge enables me to state them. 

|| Within less than a week of the outbreak of war 
ll we had ie the Regular Army, its Reserves, Special 
| Reserves, Navy, with its Reserves, and Territorials 


lover one million, probably 1,200,000, men under arms 


the Colours. Since that time, up to 
mber oth, we are told, we had enlisted 1,200,000, 
f additional Territorials. 


] present with 

i Nover 

} exclusive of 

| We will take it at 2,400,000 for the whole—all men 
} between the ages of 19 and 35, for the age-limit had 
| extended a few days before. The total 
} 


only be en 


number of males between and including these ages, 
0 Rt to the Census, is 4; 600,000, and out of these 
|| we have to retain, compujsion or no compulsion, police, 

\| fire inode merchant service, dockyards, gun and 
| rifle manufacturers, priests, doctors, and so forth- 

| 


not less, at a low computation, than 750,000 men. I 
have no exact figures handy, but this is a less pro- 
|| portion than in either France or Germany. 

|| There remain, therefore, out of our 4,600,000 men, 
I} say million, from whom we must further deduct 
ik 1e sick, the lame, and the blind, and so forth. 

|| These men we have got together in face of the 
i] 

i 

| 


it 


say; 1.5 


} 


highest physical standards ever in force since about 
1856-7—the years between the Crimea and the Mutiny 
~and in spite of difficulties placed in the way 
‘recruits of every kind, 
and avoided by 
) volunt: system. 
Now that the standards have been lowered and the 
| age limit increased the flow of recruits has already re- 


of 





seen 


organisation, in spite of our 


irv 


tinue to get as high a percentage out of the avail- 
] Ty ry - : ~ . a 
ie population as we have already secured. And the 


As long as our ! 
consciousness is sufficiently awake to main- | 
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which might have been fore- | 


| of all 
sponded, and there is no reasonable doubt that we shall | 


‘ 
; the 


|| point is this, that this influx of men, which is actually 
higher than what compulsion would have given us, has 
been obtained with the minimum possible disturbance 
|) of the labour market, on which, after all, our power of 
|] Carrying the war through to the end we desire essenti- 
|| aly depends. If a nation has to fight it must continue | 
|, to live commercially, and the less the strain upon its | 
“8 str il functions the longer it will survive in the 
Struggle 
|| Imagine what would have happened in August last 
|! a law of compulsion as severe as that in France had | 
suddenly called our men away without reference to. 
| Dusiness convenience at all. I do not think that any 


Dusiness man enjoyed that August Bank holiday week 
jj at all, but how infinitely worse things would have been 
the compulsory law stepped in and broken down 
Whole of his trade relations without any time for 


readjustment at all. 
i] —— _ F. N. Maupe, Col. C.B., late R.E. 
|| “ondon, November 25th, 1914. 
1] 
1] 
| SUGAR AND PROTECTION. 
1] ee 
| TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 
| I ] vou 7 
HH « : ur note on sugar you remark that the 
; u id sé " ~ 
. ers’ Journ Z ‘ , ex - . 
nate J al *‘ apparently expects the Govern 
| : res, Protection as a sequel to its creation 
Hl wect 41 7 a prices in raw sugar.’? Allow me to sug- 
1° ‘t the word ‘‘ Protection ’’ loses its ordinary 
—— s 


| football is the favourite winter 


SO- |} 
|called ‘‘ slackers.’’—Ep., Economist. | | 
a . | , 
1 i 
FLEMISH AND FRENCH NAMES. | 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. | 
Sir,—In an article in your yesterday’s issue about || 
The Deadlock in Flanders and Other Aspects of || 
the War,’’ you think it pedantically comic of the || 
Germans to restore the ‘“‘ original German names”? | 











significance in existing circumstances; otherwise the 


many strong free-traders among sugar-using manu- 
facturers would not be found asking that the importa- 
tion of sugared products containing inything up to 
50 per cent. of enemy sugur should be prohibited. 
he Government has stopped /lree-trade in sugar. It 
has chosen to take what manufacturers consider the 


unnecessary course of stopping 
by itself, of neutral sugar, in order, 


said yesterday, to injure the enemy, 


the importation, except 


as Mr Me Kenan 


and yet allows 


enemy sugar in another form to be freely imported. 
Which is absurd; and it is not surpt ising that Mr 
Chamberlain and Mr Bonar Law should both have 
called attention to the position. Protection ’’ would 
not be advocated if manufacturers could obtain their 
raw material—and there is plenty to be had without 
making use of German or Austrian beet—at a natural || 
price. Incidentally I may remark that the Sugar | 
Users’ Journal has alw ays been on the side of Free- 
trade: it could not be otherwise, in view of its long | 
campaign against the Brussels Sugar Convention.— 
Yours faithfully, THe Epiror. 


November 28th, 1914. 


[Our contemporary’s position is the severest possible 
comment on the Government’s sugar policy.—Epb. 
Economist. | 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST AMUSEMENTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


align against 


far? The 


5ik,—Is not this camp association 
1 


hall heine carried a litt theorv +} 
Dall being carried a little too theory of th 


superior persons who want Mr McKenna to suppress 
football under the Defence of the Realm Act is, | 
gather, something like this: (1) Football players art 
specially ‘‘ fit’’ men, and would make good soldiers. 
(2) Lots of other young men come to watch football 
matches, have their minds full of the doings of Aston || 
Villa and other clubs, and if football were stopped 
would find life so dull that they would straightwa: 
enlist. To this I reply that watching professional 
football happens to be the artisan’s chief pastime, 


and his most healthy 
of no proposal 

If we must interfere 
citizen, let us at lez 
than 


out-of-doors amusement. 1 hear 
to close racecourses or golf links. 

with the 
dimini 


ordinary life the 
temptations rathe 


ed the 


ol 
ist sh his 


his recreat Russia has 
s—the rich man’s 
vodka. Paris has 


10thing so drastic— 


ions. prohibit 





wine, aS well as tne 


> = 
pronibite 


peasant’s 


rtorce 
suggest 


absinthe. | 
-only that the sale 
toxicants should be stopped between 9 p.m. and 12 
noon in the big towns, and between 8 p.m. and 11 a.m. 
elsewhere. ‘The Chairman Sessions 
(Mr Wallace, K.C.) has statement 
about the splendid effect 
houses. 
17; after the 11 o’clock order they 
October and two ifn November 

On the whole question, I cannot do better than quot 
resolution of the football managers, which 
that they are ‘‘ prepared to discontir 
close the grounds simultaneously with the closing of 
racecourses, golf-links, theatres, musio-hail 
palaces, and kindred entertainments.’’—Yours, 

Temple, December 2nd, 1914. ae ee 

[We may add that Lord Kitchener has _ hi 
described the work of the factory hands who make 
forms, boots, &c., as no less vital to the nat 
than that of the soldiers. Half a dav a 
amusement of these 


of the London 
just repeated his 


of the earlier closing of public- 


fell to 


three 


ional safety 


’ i. “ure . 
week to watch 


to the towns and of Belgium and North 


villages 





foot- }j 


ol in- | 


In September crimes of violence numbered | 


tue the game and! 


uni- 


a ae 


ee ee 


Se eg Demenietiy te 


ger oe 
Ra nels Sore sih Hila aN OE 


(ro Ne et 
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deste 19h ARNE RMR) LOPE TIE TIS RO Nite DCN PIER ACR 
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e ee. 
France, and you doubt whether the historical ancestry | and criticisms, especially for the reform of the income. | 


of these names could be traced. tax. ; 

As a matter of fact, these names are not German| The Round Table rejects ““ the comforting idea that |) 
at all, and have not to be restored, as they are the | our opponents are likely to be forced very quickly to 
original Flemish names, and have always been used make peace by financial exhaustion.”’ So long as ali 
and are still used by the Flemish population of Bel- | Government can issue paper money, and persuade jts 
| 


gium and by the Dutch in Holland. people to take it, ‘‘ it can get along somehow.”’ Before ! 
As Antwerpen and Brussel stand for Anvers and 


Germany’s financial resources are exhausted, accord. | 
Bruxelles, Bergen stands for Mons, Ryssel for Lille, | ing to the Round Table, the campaign will be decided | 
Namen for Namur, and Luik for Liége.—I am, Sir, 


in the field, either by the victory or the physical exhays. |) 
yours very truly, A. RILsE. tion of one side. The writer of ‘ Russia and Her 
' Dutch Club, 31 Sackville street, Piccadilly, W., Ideals ’’ is more favourable to our northern ally than| 
November 29th, 1914. other contributors to the monthlies. He explains that| 
[The restoration of the ‘‘ original German names ”’ | the bureaucracy, ” far from being an exclusive and| 
was the official German explanation, and we are | aristocratic class, ‘is the most democratic in the| 
obliged to our Dutch friend for the correction, though | world. ) Anyone can enter it by passing the examina- 
it destroys our small joke.—Ep. Economist. | tions. What is wrong with the Russian bureaucracy 
is lack of initiative and lack of responsibility.” Ip 
‘* Nationalism and Liberty ’’ the writer argues against 
‘* the small nation cult,’’ which is now so fashionable : a 
nationality, he says, has the right to use its own lan.! 
guage, and soon. But ‘‘ this interpretation of national! 
right does not demand expression in a_ separate| 
sovereign State.’’ | 
In the British Review there is only one article on the! 
economic side of the war—Mr Belloc’s ‘‘ Note on the!! 
War Loan.’’ Mr Belloc does not know quite as much|| 
about finance as he does about strategy, but his point, | 
through driven too far, is a good one. He carries to) 
its extreme logical conclusion the Gladstonian principle |) 
that borrowing for war purposes is bad for the work-|! 
ing classes, and that wars should be paid for, as they| 
go on, by taxation. Assuming that a country pos-| 
sesses the necessary things for carrying on a war— 
food, guns, powder, &c.: ‘ Either the Government 
takes the necessary things, which is taxation, or it 
borrows from its own citizens, and until the debt is 
repaid to the lenders, lays the whole community under 
tribute. The former method is the better, but it is the 
ruin of the rich.’’ If, however, a Government decides 
to borrow, Mr Belloc says, it should issue its loan “in 
a very small denomination, allow applications to be 
made at every post-office,’’ and in other ways encourage 
the greatest possible number of small lenders. 











Reviews of Books. 
THE WAR IN THE MONTHLIES. 


The Nineteenth Century for December is, naturally, 
mainly devoted to the war. Sir Thomas Barclay con- 
tributes an interesting study of the Geneva code, and 
‘‘the more humane method’’ suggested by the 
German War Manual: deciding that the claim that 
it is more ‘‘ humane,”’ in that its very ruthlessness 
will bring the struggle more rapidly to an end, has 
been disproved by facts. It is curious to find the 
Bishop of Carlisle, writing on arbitration, apparently 
agreeing with the German theory in so far as he holds 
that with bigger armies and bigger expenditure on arma- 
ments and a more bellicose policy on the part of the 
Entente war might have been prevented, and that 
‘“the very bigness and brutalities and devastation of 
this war may accelerate the progress of international 
arbitration.”” M. Yves Guyot’s attempt to measure 
the wastage of the war deserves careful study, as co 
his views as to future of trade, coloured as they are 
by optimism. Other articles which should be men- 
tioned are Mr A. F. Whyte’s on Alsace-Lorraine and 
Mr Scard’s on ‘‘ Colonial Cane or Home-grown Beet,”’ 
which is a strong plea for protection for the colonial 
sugar-grower as against the establishment of Govern- 
ment beet fields and factories. Consumers, he urges, 
need not be afraid of the effects of Protection—here 
the argument follows the usual Protectionist lines; a 
point which should not escape the notice of the Labour 
party is his plea for the ‘‘advantage to be derived 
from the cheapness of tropical labour,’’ and the fact 
that ‘‘ prolonged strikes are practically unknown.”’ 
The December number of the Contemporary 
Review is exceptionally interesting and on more 
varied lines. Particularly valuable is the anonymous 
article on ‘‘ Hungarian Tyranny and Roumanian 
Suffering.’’ The ‘‘ paper’’ democratic constitution is 
analysed and shown to consist in practice of a forcible ie 
‘‘ Magyarisation’’ of the a races who form Jou, ak Geeinasiy NORNT RES SaaS SS ae | 
at least half the population, according to the official | war. . 


census—in reality about two-thirds—carried out | 7), way and Wall Street. An Address delivered before | 
largely by their practical exclusion from the higher | the City Club at Rochester, New York, November 
schools and universities, and thereby from all official 14, 1914. By W. C. Van Antwerp. 
administrative and judicial positions. The conclusion Effect of the War on the Supply of Investment Capital. || 
of the article is that ‘‘the creation of a greater Statement by Charles A. Conant, Author of “ The |) 
> ae . : oe nan OS f . > ewes are ; —— J ae aT i j 
Roumania by the unification of the Roumanian race is Principles of Money and Banking. 


in the interest of all Europe.’’ Oppression of subject — ’ (London) || 
. ~ The British Review. December, 1914. (* ‘|| 

lations is not confined to Hungary, as Dr Costa oan , 
i wg ta Williams and Norgate. Is net. 


makes only too clear in his eloquent plea for the free- —s” 
dom of the Russian Jew. Four hundred thousand | The Round Table. A Quarterly Review — London) | 
of the British Empire. December, 1914: | 


Jews are serving with the Russian army; but from 

shes MW civ} 5 aefnte: 99 11 Macmill nd Co. 2s 6d 

their people ‘‘ all civic and human rights”’ are still Macmillan a . ry ad After 
“ Policeman X.” The man who did not dare, ane 


withheld. Mr J. E. Allen’s careful examination of buen and OO 
the Budget proposals for financing the war (‘‘ How to By John Oxenham. (London) Methuen ¢ 
2d net. 


Pay for the War’’) contains many useful suggestions 


















BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Contemporary Review. December, 1914. (London) 
Contemporary Review Company. 2s 6d. 
The} Nineteenth Century. and After. December, 1914 | 
(London) Spottiswoode and Co. 2s 6d. | 
The Journal of Political Economy. November, 1914 | 
Published by the University of Chicago. (London); 
Cambridge University Press. 1s &d. i 
Women in Public Life. (Philadelphia, Pa.) American | 
Academy of Political and Social Science. | 
Review of the Tvade of India in 1915-14, Published by) 
order of the Governor-General in Council by the| 


Department of Statistics, Calcutta. Is. 


Part I. contains a résumé of the extent and direction of a 
foreign, seaborne, inland, frontier, and coasting trade, iiustra - 
. . — series 
by coloured charts; Part II., statistical tables over a series 
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NEW LOANS AND NEW COMPANIES. 
| The new issues of the current year and date of | 
| 


opening of the lists have been as follows :— 








i 
Total First Further 
Nominal Cash Payment Lia- | 
Capital. Subscription. Thereon bility. | 
se £ £ | 
j Amount previously recorded cece ° .509,930,090 ee ee | 
oF THE WEEK-— 
= Collieries, £10 (Nov. 28) 200000 .. 200000 .. 20,000 180,000 | 
| picerside Orange, 6 % Ist - 
| Birra. Bt. at 90 % (Nov. 28) 24,270 21,870 2,427 19,443 | 
\| south-Eastern Railway Co., 5 % 
| preference Stock (1914) at aoe aie ; 
| par (Dec. 1) ..ceecececeeecee 500,000 25.C00 475,000 | 
! United Serdang (Sumatra) 
| Rubber Plantations, 2s, at 2 r 
&s per share (Dec. Wocececes 2237S .. 44,546 44.546 Dy 
lirtysh Corporation 6 % Reg. — . ‘ 
| ee ee" 62,500 .. 437.500 | 
| . 1,266,416 154,473 _ 1,111,943 | 
| Total offered for subscription to date Total offered for subscription for the 
is whole year— 
| 1914 .eccccvecccceccceeee £910,296,506 | 91S ........-seeeecceees £196,536,988 
1913 woce coccccceres gece EE | SN eaecant cdcenccecesss 210,850,156 
1912... osnsed SE | SEE Oecccvcces eaenedeene 191,759,352 
| QLD weseeeeee déiak CETL Mi aahedweesedsdcs sees 267,439,053 
| 3910 ..006 icenawies dak ED Mb ivadddincsbicinakes 182,356,783 
BiB vecseccccccceee sont SEE i actt cuts sicsscanien 192,203,751 





NEW CAPITAL ISSUES. 


South-Eastern Railway.—Issue of {£500,000 5 per cent. | 
| preference stock (1914) at par. The issue is made to repay 
‘temporary loans and to provide for current capital expendi- 
‘ture, but the prospectus gives no hint of the nature of this 
capital expenditure. The net revenue for 1913, after meeting 
all fixed charges and preference dividends, was {406,000. 
Interest on the new stock, which ranks after existing pre- 
| ference stocks, costs £25,000 per annum. The new stock is 
| not a strict trustee stock, because the company has not main- 
| tained a dividend of more than 3 per cent. upon its ordinary 
|stock for the past 10 years. It has, however, paid a dividend 
on its ordinary stock in each of the past 10 years, and the 
stock is, therefore, on the Chancery list. In the course of time 

it will probably command a higher price than par. 

Irtysh Corporation.—Issue of £500,000 6 per cent. 
registered debentures at par, of which £100,000 have been | 
| taken firm, and the balance of £400,000 are offered for sub- | 
scription. The company reserves the right to issue further | 
debentures ranking pari passu with these up to another 
£500,000. The capital of the company is {2,000,000 in {1 
shares, of which 1,100,000 shares have been issued to vendors, 
and the balance are reserved. The company will acquire from 
the Russo-Asiatic Corporation the issued share capital of two 
mining companies, one owning a concession for a gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and zinc property, and the other a coal pro- 
| perty, on which it is proposed to smelt the ores from the first. 
The companies together have issued capitals of £2,450,000, 
and these will be transferred by the Russo- Asiatic Corpora- 
tion, whose paid-up capital is £300,000, in exchange for 
1,100,000 out of the 2,000,000 shares of the present company. 
The terms on which the vendor company acquired the con- 
cession are not disclosed in the prospectus. No estimate of 
b~ — expenditure required is set out in the prospectus, 
| Dut a report enclosed in it states in a vague way that to bring 
fon oo = plant up to the capacity of 600 tons of mixed 

y during the course of 1916 will require “ £500,000 in 





| 

| cash, a sum which, together with the profits accru- 
ra. from the sale of products in 1916, should be 
sulncient for the purpose.” It will be seen that the 


|debenture-holders will provide all the cash for future 
development for 6 per cent. interest, and the right to 
| exchange each {100 debenture for 40 shares up to December 
35: 917, and to subscribe for 50 shares at par in respect of 
po £100 debenture for three years from the date of allot- 
| nt, or 1) years from the declaration of peace between 
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THE ECONOMLI 
| Great Britain and Germany, whichever 
The prospectus does not say where the debenture 
is to come from until the company becomes self-supporting. 
The security for them, therefore, will be of the most meagre | 


C . 
Orporation is Prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 


ST. 


1001 


shall be the longer. 
interest 





description until then; in fact, their security depends entirely 


on the successful development of the property with the | 
debenture-holders’ money, and they may 
Nary shares would not give them 
risk they run. 


} 7, 
ask whether ord) 


fairer compensation for the 


ee  ——————— 


PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
REVENUE AND OTHER RECEIPTS. 


3 Total Receipts into 
the Exchequer from 


Estimate wey 
Apl.1,°14,,Apl.1,°13, ~~ RECEIPT ~ 


for the 
Year to to Week Week 
1914-15. | Nov. 28, Nov.29, ending | ending 
1914. 1913 Nov. 28, | Nov. 29, 
Balances in Exchequer on 1914. | _1915. 
1st April :— 4 aaa eels £ £ 
Bank of England ...... ‘ 9,349,052 5,389,135 es 
Bank of Ireland ........ 1,085,467 940,025 
10,434,519 6,329,160 
REVENUE. 
NEG... cninsensonineds 34,950,000) 23,485,000 22,981,000 870,001 £00,000 
Bixzclee. .......cccccee eedsews 38,950,000; 25,115,00C, 25,857,000 496,000 596,000 
Batate, &c., Duties ........ 27,770,000; 16,401,000 18,678,000 501,000 412,300 
Stamps ....-..---eee- vases 7,575,000; 5,120,000 6,327,000 130,000 250,000 
Land Nn acecccecoececes | 2,700 000 270,000 310,000 
House Duty .........-..-. 

Property & Income Tax & . a wil 
GAITTOE, 0 cc cccecccoens 61,481,000) 10,866,000 10,723,000 530,000 150, 
Land Value Duties ........ 350,000! 61,000 245,000 a 10,000 
Post Office .......e.eee+-s- 29,530,000 18,350,000 19,160,00C 200,00C 290,000 
Crown Lands .... ......... 30,000 350,000 340,000 50,000 0,000 
Receipts from Suez Canal a A S 

ceanes and Sundry Loans| 1,370,000} __794,11° 790,484 1,352, 3,552 
Miscellaneous ........+-+-- 4,000,600} 3,841,255, 1,651,586 190,783; 121,746 
Revenue.......0+ ««++.. | 209,206,000) 104,653,354 107,052,870 2,969,155} 2 660,098 
Total, including Balance’..........| 115,087,875 115,392,030 
OTHER RECEIPTS 
Repayment of Advances for Bullion . 2,070,000 750,000 50,000 0,000 
Sar Toensure Bills (net amount) ...... 48,600,000 §,000,00C 1,500,000 
Under Telephone Transfer Act, 1921 . ee 2,229,249 
Under Telegraph (Money) Act, 1913 .. 1,650,000 ks 
Under Land Registry (New Buildings) ~ 
Act, 1900 ......ccce-- Fe eae’ ; 10,000 ww 
Issue of War Stock and War Bonds 6,500,000 6.500,C00 
Cunard Loan—Repayment on Account san ¢ ae 
of Principal ......cccc" “cee: 130,00 130,0C0 130.000 130.000 
Temporary Advances :— : . 
Deficiency .......+-.-++seeeers 1,200,0C0 
Ways and Means (including Treasury 
Bills £38,500,000 in 1914-15 and a 
£6,500,C00 in 1913-14) ........ 88,138,000, 8,000,000 32,000 


EXPENDITURE AND OTHER ISSUES, 


Estimate 
forthe Total Issues out of 
Year the Exchequer to 
191415 meet Paym'nts from! -—— Issues, —~ 
(inel'ding Api. 1,°14,,Api.1,"13,| Week | Week 
Supple- to te ending ending 
mentary | Nov. 28, Nov. 29, | Nov. 28, | Nov. 29, 
Grants). 1914. 1913. 1914. 1913. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Permanent Charge of Debt|2C,750,000 14,317,973 14,242,321) * 1,063,324 50.208 
Interest, &c., on War Debt, 3,443,000 1,068,201 ai 1,068201 - 
Road Improvement Fund ... 1,545,000 889,225 717,827 
Payments to Local Taxation 
ccounts, &c, ...... ee----| 9,885,000 5,958,146 6,316,682 400,000 20,000 
Other Consolidated Fund . 
a vd ecctccavccccdsi 1,706,000, 1,126,693 1,125,606) 29,616 9,767 
Supply Services ...........-/495,288,000 216,003,502 97,573,015) 15,067,100 3,052,700 
Expenditure .......... 532,617,000 239,363,747 119,976,451 13,511,593 5,512,675 
OTHER ISSUES. 
For Advances for Bullion ............ 2,445,000 750,000’ 120,000 
For Advances for Interest on Ex- 
chequer Bonds under the Capital 
Expenditure (Money) Act, 1904 as 91,370 91,370 : 
Under Telephone Transfer Act, 1911.. ee 2,529,249 00,000 
Under Telegraph (Money) Act, 1913 ..; 2,350,000 ee 
Under Post Office (London) Railway 
EE cohdbatadddncndeniancaences 22,000 - . ** 
Under Land Registry (New Buildings) 
A Pes cdnsnnddbbesnvndésscnnes 10,000 
Old Sinking Fund, 1907-8, issued under 
section 9 of the Finance Act, 1908 .. 54,000 56,000 
Old Sinking Fund, 1910-11:— 
Issued under the Finance Act,1911:— 
Section 16 (1) (b)..........eeeneee- 60,000 88,500 
ee eer ree 85,CC0O “a 
Old Sinking Fund, 1911-12:— 
Issued under the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company (Acquisition of 
Camlteld Bat, THF. cccccccccescces. 500,250 
Temporary Advances repaid— . 
AA versaenadéseeeanes - as 1 200,000 ee 
ne 15,000,000, 1,500,000; - 


259,951,367 }126,201 570) ; 13,631,593 3,61 2675 
Nov.28,'14 Nov.29 '13/Inc.orDecifor Week 


Balances in Exchequer :— : 
Bank of England ............ 1,614,547, 41,169,113-—5,067,358 — 508 127 
Bank of Ireland .............. 609,959  340,59€\— 383,100)— 264,450 
2,224,506 4,509,709 — 5,450,458 772,517 
Treasury Bills outstanding on November 28, 1914:— £ 
Bills issued by Public Tender .........+--+-e0eeeeee00*" 93,000,000 
Bills otherwise issued. .............--ceeeeeeeeerereeee 7,100,008 
Datel. cccdscsccesesess .. 100,100,000 


On May 20, 1913, Exchequer Bonds for £380,000 were issued under the 
Telephone Transfer Act, 1911, in part payment of the parehase money of the 
National Telephone Company's undertaking. This transaction does not 
appear in the above statement as it did not involve any Exchequer receipt er 
issue of cash. 


Treasury, November 20, 1914. 


(262,175,873 130,721,279! 8,181,155 2,840,098 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS. 
Net 
Profit Appropriation 
Balance After — NN Poot faa 
Period from Pay- | able f Dividend. : eriod Last Yag, 
Company. | Ending. Last mentof. Distel. : | Cacsiod to 
Account! Deben- | 8°" -Ordinar » | Prefce. Reserve, (Balance 
bution. y | Deprecia- Forward Net Divi 
mat j ‘ ‘Miaatelieaiate | tion, & Profit, | dena 
J Interest Rate. _ Amount et » WO. * | Gend. 
Banks. 4 ee ke oe ee —- 
Colonial of Australasia ...... Sept. 30* 4,485 28,225 32,710) 7 4,733, 10,642 “ee ,000 6,335 23 ll , 
Royal Bank of Australia .... Sept.39 7165 20180 27345 8 000 | i. 
; Breweries , ° 7,500 7845 .. 
Birkenhead Brewery ........ Sept. 30 6,053 40,744 46,803 14 14,678... 25 
Carter's Knottingley Brewery Sept. 30 2,676 12,060) 14,736, 9 5,400 3,000 2000 4336 105% ' 
Robinson’s Brewery ........ Sept. 30 6,377 13,876) 20,253) 6 6,900 5,750 a 7,603 10,778 ; 
Wolverhampton and Dudley ; ' 
rn bbene nase wee. Sept.30 21,100 oa 54,986: 8 12,00: 4,500 10,500 27,986 33,195 4 
as. ’ 
Continental Union Gas...... June 30 6,655 59,702) 66,357) 4 30,100 13,169 “ 23,088 57817 4 
Iron, Coal, and Steel. | | ine : 
Blaenavon ere ewbin cs Sept. 30 51,998 Dr.9,401; 22,597) .. ia 3,009 ‘is 19,597 71,709 5 
C — vem ccccccccee| Sept. 22,232 84, 919 107,151) 24 25,006 ea 50,000 32,151 78.167 10 
and, Mortgage, &c. : 
Auglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
Investors’ Mortgage Security Sept. 30 1,905 86,768 88,673 104 41,083) 29,344 8.749 3,497 79.968 
[ment ......s.seeesseeee) Aug. 31 | 45188 46774 91.962). . 10,485 81,477 40,256 
South American Cattle Farms Sept. 30 3,592 29,266 32,658 5 15,000 12,300 5358 
Motor and Cycle. 
Vulcan ~~ and Engineering Sept. 30 7,407 20,697 28,104 10 6,834 717 15,000 5,553 15627 10 
itrate. 
Lagunas Syndicate .......... June 30 5,800 10,223) 16,023 é 15,755 268 18,194 4 
Trusts. 
London Scottish American 
SOO Siicak snabaerevs? OM. 13,346 58,679 72,025) 7 32,858 21,128 5,000 13,039 64,755 7 
Third Edinburgh ‘Investment 
eee ee ee eae Nov. 5 1,194 16,882 18,076) 4 3,708) 8,456 278 5,634 15,958 . 
Other Companies. 
Oassel Cyanide......... . Sept. 30 11,099 94,070 105,169) 80 70,500 “s 20,000 14,669 69,396 70 
Henry Bucknall end Sons.. ..., Aug. 31 2,379 34,225, 36,604 Pe es 18,000 15,000 3,604 17,905 .. 
Henry Tate and Sons ........| Sept. 30 24,852 314,956) 339,808) 50 250,000, 16,500! 40,000 33,308 119,158 18 
New Pegamoid............+.. Sept. 30 2,312 2,934 5,246) 8 2,462}... 1,000 1,784 4,334 10 
Slaters, Limited ............ Sept. 26 8,579 20,880) 23, 459) 6 14,330! 5,640 9,439, 23,674 7 
*Half-year. - a | 
ANALYSIS OF BALANCE-SHEETS. CARGO FLEET IRON. 
September 30, 1914. 
HENRY TATE AND SONS, LIMITED. | Pn a ices ais 
. LIABILITIES. ASSETS 
September 30, 1914. Amount. Inc. or Dec. Amount. Inc. or Dee. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. | £ £ Z 
— Inc. or _ —— Inc. or Dee, — —,-- 1,000,0°O .. . Works & mines —1 _— 
Oum. pref.shares 300,000 .. Freeholds, lease 6% A” mort, es ee wheniens ASH Li + 1500 
Ord. shares .... 509,000 .. holds, plant, Nd aiid ak Sek 503,948 .. ad rr 192,309 .. + 23133} 
Deb. stock ...... C00 . &e., less depre- | Creditors........ 85,451 .. — 3,200 Debtors ...... 86,961 - 14,161 | 
Deb. int. accrued 5,635 .. ae ciation ........ 1,014,885 .. + 40,726 | Renewals ...... 13,208 _— 1,867 Workman's in 
Unclaimed int... 18 = 84 Investments s00s. ae ‘is ‘0 | Profitand loss .. 107,151 .. + 24,919 surance mane 664 . _ oH 
Uncel., pref. div... 22..— D1 MUO deeseecess 400,248 .. — 47,99F | I a et oi 14,695 .. + 15251) 
—_ eheeuw > ae a oo oa ——_ Lneia eKemees 334,302 .. +316,821 | sins ati ewan | 
Creditors ...... 589 .. ; ndcgaan 280,727 .. i | MR iiectis 067, cs Total...... 067,134 .. + 5435)) 
Reserve funds .. 140,000 .. . 40,000 Int. and divs..... 8,250 . Ms is cage ee 7 es Se wae 
Profitand loss... 299,808 .. + 165,956 SLATERS. LIMITED | 
UN asc anccacees 2,140) 062 . + 402,791 SO kcanicai 2,140,062 ‘ + 402,791 September 26, 1914 
BLAENAVON COMPANY. LIABILITIES. ASSETS 
September 30, 1914 Amount. Inc. or Dee. | Amount. Inc. 0: Dee. | 
mr . £ £ } 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. d. shares | Wreeholds ¢ | 
— Inc. or Dec. ——— ae | eek eee > eee ore e Teaseholds. 5068 - : — 
} — : Debenture stk.. 100,000 .. Goodwill ...... : . x 
Cc ef.shares 60,000.. Works d pro | : ; % — 45771 
Ord. Sewus...... 345,000 .. perty. a = . 603,267 .. +105,083 | parenting fund ‘s 68,750 .. _— — ee = oes | 
5% deb.stock .. 236,251.. .. | Locos. & rolling: a ae ee Pe eee “4: oe 
Renewalsfund.. 16.539 .. + 6,085 ~~ epiahattong| nil .. — 41,788 | re ee ete: 35,208 .. — 6,3 a _——- aa -¢ 1463 | 
Creditors........ 85240 .. + $803 Stocks «0.0.0... 91812 -: + 25492 | Deb.interest <> 1083.1”... | Forage vs... ig 2. + | 
Due to bankers. . O41 .. + 12, Yebtors ........ 63,698 .. — ; “i eS atments.... 75,003 ..— 2a] 
Profit and loss .. 19,598 .. — 21,025 tnvestin nts 14,562 oan | jSaentis.. ee ..— sae es a Sa es 
eiisacianiaa. 160 24,334 | aunelad oo Mee 
a pace ee pecial expen... 3 | 
Total ...... 713,469 .. + 6,704, Total........ 713,469 .. + 6,704 | ee re oa an 
CONTINENTAL UNION GAS. Total ........ 646,105 .. — 11,656 fotal ...... 646,105 .. — 11,656) 
June W, 1914 
So . D ASSETS a 
mount. Inc. or Dec. A Ine. or Dec. | 
k £ a a POSTPONED DIVIDEND PAYMENTS. 
Ord. stock ...... 800,000 .. Investments .... 953,696 .. + 13,792 | 
Pref. stock...... ro pan ” ae ee nil .. — 59,824 | a 
Creditors ...... : os 54, Cash and loans. 60,699 . 58,486 | 
Met revenue .... 65.087 .. + 12619| Debtors ........ 766 .. 4 li4| The following table shows the various companies -_ send | 
on : Divs. accrued .. 56,345 .. + 105 | issued announcements postponing or cancelling their divi 
Total ...... 1,071,506 .. + 12673 Total ...... 1,071,505 .. + 12,673 | payments :— 
reper ama Succarsr. Name of Company Description of a : >» be Postponed 
sep nbe , 4314 + or Canceliec aa 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. at this juncture 
Amount, Inc. or Dec Amount. Inc. or Dec. | Grand Hotel (Leicester) | Directors regret that they cann ais ivy shares. 
Ord. stock 400,000 19404| Mort Vee - Grand Hotel | Sesgenmend ¢ divitend os the on™ 
rd. stock ...... y oo = JY, Mortgages, rea | Nev n ote a 
5 % pref. stock.. 600,000 .. + 71,280 estate, bonds, tm ‘Birmingham ae | No dividend will be paid on the pre’ erence wad o | 
Reserve ....-.-. 320,000 .. + 27,011 stocks, &c. .... 2,138,018 .. 4244,184 | Rhymney Iron ........ , Directors consider it would not be pr pfore them a 
4% = a - at ae we —_ - st accrued . = ieee a8 | | any distribution antil hey bare a a. 7 
T . — ; on 42,785 ebtors .... y 1 ol ilts of the complete king 0 
Temporary Joans 50,771 .. + 39.671' Balances due to _— | Cape Copper .......... Dhesstens semnet that there are not profits aval'® 
Deb. int. accrued 12,285 .. + 2,656 company ...... 7,515 .. — © for a dividend on the ordinary 5” ar  ritaation ine 
Creditors ...... 5,080 .. — 1,395 Associated Cotton Gin- | Seeing t the general uncertainty O° ' 7" she balanee # 
Unclaimed divs. ‘ - te os | mersof Egypt...... = propose to carry forwar’ 
Rev. account.... 5, -— 8 | £215.0 
Total ...... 2,219,156 .. + 253,962 Total ...... 2,219,136 .. +253,962 POTar sian (No final dividend on ordinary shares 
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Orders for the publication in these columns of the reports 
of Company Meetings should be addressed to the Reporting 
Manager of the ECONOMIST, 3 Arundel street, Strand, 


London, W.C. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 


MEXICAN RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
THE POSITION IN MEXICO. 


|| The ninety-ninth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
lig the Mexican Railway Company, Limited, was held, on the 
at River Plate House, London, Mr Vincent W. Yorke 


eA inst 
rd imst., 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


: 
|| The report of the directors for the half-year ended June 30, 
igt4, states that the estimated earnings and expenses for July 
}) September of this year (as advised by telegraph), compared 


with the corresponding period of 1913, were as follows :— 


1914. 1913. 

| $ 7 

Gross receiptS ....-. sees 2,499,000 - 2,576,600 

i EXpemseS....seeeseees coe 1,613,100 .. 1,292,300 

} —--—_——_—_—_ a 

Net receipts ...... 886,5d0 .. 1,284,300 

i} 7 . 

| The balance in net revenue account, after payment of £60,000 


interest on the 6 per cent. perpetual debenture stock, the provi- 
f for interest and sinking fund on the 4} per 


sion of £12,750 
debentures, and £1094 for general interest, is 
£50,714, 


ent. second 
f which the board have decided, in view of the condi- 
| tions still prevailing in Mexico, to pass to the credit of reserve 
l}account. The gross earnings of the line for the past half-year 
to $4,553,990, or a decrease of $270,275 compared 
| with the corresponding half of 1913. Receipts from _ ngers 
\| and but express increased by 
|| $35,589, making a total decrease of $21,416 from passenger train 
The receipts from foreign goods decreased $570,869, 
ational goods in@reaSed $166,315. The working expenses 
| were greater by $413,849, due to the higher cost of fuel, stores, 
and material caused by the fall in the sterling value of 


| dollar. 


} 


amounted 
passe 


luggage decreased $57,005, 


the 
The resulting net revenue was $1,868,482, or $684,124 
| less than in the first half of 1913. This, at the average exchange 
of 16.548d produces £128,831. Adding to this £223 from fees 
jjia London and deducting £5,396 for differences in exchange, 
|| there is a total in met revenue account of £123,658, which is 
less by {110,219 than the amount at the close of the corre- 
} Pending half of 1913. The total number of passengers carried 
|| Was 806,436, a decrease of 173,896 compared with the first half 
| of 1913. The decreases were 27,148 in first-class and 146,748 
i-class. Goods traffic, apart from company’s material, 
| amounted to 417,521 tons. National goods showed an increase of 
|| 8.751 tons, but foreign goods decreased to the extent of 41,561 
ep compared with the corresponding half-year. During part 
|, of the half-year the Port of Vera Cruz was closed owing to its 
|| being occupied by the United States of America. The average 


7 


w 


in secon 


6 
| sterling exchange value of the dollar at which remittances have 
been received in the half-year under review was 16.548d, which 
|| COMpares with 22.5194 in the corresponding half of 1913. 
|| During the current half-year the rate has varied between 

10.40d and 8.49d. The portion of track near Vera Cruz, which 
had been removed on April 21st by order of the Government, 
Was replaced on July 22nd, and through service between Mexico 
City and Vera Cruz was thereupon resumed. A number of 
|| S€epers were burned, but the rails were little damaged. A 


regular servi . : ; 
suiar service on the Huajuapam branch was maintained 








and have done some damage to rolling-stock and build- 


sucks, I 


— March rst and April 21st, but was then suspended 
re. the difficulty in obtaining fuel due to the interruption 
| nang . — with Vera Cruz. Roving bodies of bandits have 
eee °petating in the vicinity of the railway during the half- 
|} Year, 

| 


lateoa oe particularly on the Zacatlan branch, where only an 
a ‘ent service has been possible. The service on the 
ee a nas been conducted almost without interruption, 

‘Pt tor the break near Vera Cruz, during the half-year. 


The board . . . . 
so ° a have decided, in view of the present unsettled 


—_— | Write off from reserve account the overspent balance 
‘le > Sccount. The latest advices from Mexico point to 
“tion of active hostilities, but no settlement has been 


arrive j at - . * ° 
| better. the and though the situation is for the moment distinctly 
“<T, the political outlook is most uncertain. 
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convening the meeting and the report of, the auditors, 
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CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 
The secretary (Mr B. E 


Holloway) having read the notice 


The Chairman observed that the circumstances under which 
they met, apart altogether from the state of war in Europe, 
were, as far as Mexico and the company’s property were con- 
cerned, even more depressing than they were at the general 
meeting six months ago. There was little room for com- 
plaint in the earnings for the half-year under review, and they 
might even congratulate themselves on the freedom from serious 
interrupticns which their operations had enjoyed, but the 
effect of the good earnings had been nullified by the demorali- 
sation of exchange during the half-year. Further, there had 
been a severe fall in exchange since June 30, and while it had 
now reached a deplorably low level there seemed no good 
reason for thinking that it had touched bottom. The stock- 
holders would, therefore, understand that there was no pos- 
sible course open to the directors three weeks ago than to ask 
the first preference stockholders to again forgo their dividend. 
Since the report was issued the political situation, which was 
somewhat obscure owing to the establishment of a very rigid 
censorship in Mexico, appeared to have changed for the worse, 
and commercial traffic on the line was stopped on Novem- 
ber 18th for military reasons, and, so far as they knew, had 
not been resumed. 


aero 


Peer ne Hye 


ope ROMEO NT tae ne agen? 





TRAFFIC RESULTS. 1 

Passenger traffic had been very satisfactory, for although 1] 
there was a falling off of more than 173,000 in number, the 
revenue was only $52,000 less than in the corresponding half- 

year. In goods the most noticeable feature was the falling off 


in import traffic, which was less by 41,561 tons and over 


$570,0v0 in money. This was due mainly to the closing of Vera 
Cruz as a port of entry, by reason of the occupation of the 
town by the American troops from April 21st to the end of the 
half-year, and in part to the unsettled state of trade and 

finance. Local traffic was, on the other hand, quite satisfac- 

tory, showing an increase of $166,000. | 
penses, all the principal items showed increases. 


With regard to the ex- 
The cost of | 
fuel had been considerably more, and another cause of in- 

crease was the number of military trains they had had 


EPL LIE ILI Be 


furnish. The damage done to the property during the half- 
year had been extraordinarily small, taking all the circum. 


cit ee 
2 toga . meek: 4s 
ETAT 


stances into consideration, and it said much for the courage } 
and devotion of the company’s employees that the train service i 
was maintained without serious interruption. Most of the 4 
damage done had already been made good and the cost charged |} / 
to revenue. The remainder was being repaired, and would, in } / 
the same way, be charged against operating expenses. 
THE CURRENT HALF-YEAR. | 
With regard to the results of the current half-year, the gap 
in the track outside Vera Cruz was repaired on July 22nd, and 


the service from Mexico City was thereupon resumed and con- | 
tinued without interruption until November 18th. The gross 
traffics for this period had been remarkably good, and, though | 
there had been a serious increase in expenses, entirely due to 
the state of exchange, they had earned as much as $1,149,000 in | 
the four months to October 31st. The fall in exchange, how- 
ever, in the same period had been very severe, most of the | 
remittances received being at figures from 1od to 11d per | 
dollar, which had reduced the sterling equivalent to not much 
more than £40,000. Unfortunately they were also now faced 
with a complete cessation of commercial traffic, which, for all } 
he knew, might continue for weeks and months. On Novem- 
ber 25th the following cable message was received from the 
general manager :—‘“‘ All traffic on whole line and branches 
suspended indefinitely since yesterday, and also mail service 
suspended in all directions. Carranzista authorities have 
cleared line of all rolling stock between Mexico City and 
Ometusco, and have retired beyond latter point. Villista 
troops expected to enter Mexico City this week. No track 
destroyed yet, but expect something of this kind will happen 
shortly. Railway entirely in the hands of the military authori. 
ties..” On November 30th the following cablegram was re- 
ceived :—‘‘ Owing to censorship Vera Cruz cannot cable further 
particulars as to conditions of line or state of traffic.” And 
on December 3rd :—‘‘ On account of no reports received from 
stations unable to send weekly earnings.” 


CENSORSHIP OF NEWS FROM MEXICO. 

The Chairman proceeded to give a short résumé of what he 
believed to have happened in the country since the last meet- 
ing, asking the shareholders to bear in mind that he had no 
first-hand information with regard to the events of the last 10 
days, as their regular channel of communication had been 
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closed by a censorship in Mexico. Referring to the fact that 
Vera Cruz was evacuated last week by the forces of the U nited 
States, he said that he hesitated very much to criticise this 
action on the part of the United States Government, as there 
might be some factors in the situation which were known to 
them and unknown to himself and his colleagues, but he must 
confess that it was to him absolutely incomprehensible. The 
American troops were landed in April last, presumably to 
restore order in Mexico, and yet they had left the country in 
a far more disordered condition than that in which they found 
it, and, indeed, he believed, in worse shape than it had been 
for two generations. He was glad, however, to say that he 
had heard from a reliable source that good order was being 
preserved in Mexico City. The chief hope for restoration of 





site 
poesia 


_ 


among the contending parties. He was assured on the best 
authority that such a man, possessed of many of the qualities 
necessary for a ruler in these turbulent times, existed, and it 
was quite possible that if he had an opportunity of grasping 
the reins of government he might be able to gather round him 
the best men left in the country and produce order out of what 
was now nearly chaos. In conclusion, the Chairman moved 
the adoption of the report and accounts. 
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order lay in the possible appearance of a really strong man | 
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| of profit were the decreased output, 


| last six months of the year, and 4 : oe the 
production. = Ge Hl i 

CONTRACTS MADE AHEAp. ) th 

| You might say ‘‘ You could see this ming, and did y = 

, 

| 


not make contracts ahead as you always h 
have done so. We sold freely ahead, and we ec : well a 

: ¢ iG ve con Taty! te i} 
ourselves on having done so, because with + : 








: S oe F Ntract; Made || } 
| we were obtaining very good prices. At the end of July ana \| ps 
| the beginning of August we were in a state of war ea i jj su 

countries most affected by the war were Germ any, Dees i }| da 
and France, which are among the largest p trate consumin; | ly 
countries. We had contracts with buyers of perfectly ona }} st 
standing, in fact, as good as any large German frm ie tl lt 
world, and these contracts are all on our hands. What wi I | 4 
| happen after the war I do not know, but whatever profits there | a’ 
| were were heid up until the end of the war. We had shin sol }) L 
the beginning of this war period a difficulty with regard “ }} be 
| finance which had to be arranged. Thanks to your cr dit | 1 
| here we were able to obtain and remit to the o ast a consider. | 
able sum of money required for payment of duties and clear. || he 
ance of nitrate which we had sold. Funds had already heer | \| * 
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provided for this, but owing to the very difficult financial 
Mr Marlborough R. Pryor seconded the motion, which was | ditions on the coast they were unavailabl 
unanimously agreed to. The formal business was next trans- ' 


has since been cleared up, and all bal rtisfact 
acted, and the usual votes of thanks terminated the pro- liquidated. That shows how many things turn up in the 
ceedings. unexpected places and under most unexpected ci 


nmctancee 
ircumstances 


PRECAUTIONS ADOPTED ON OUTBREAK OF WAR. 
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As soon as the war broke out, and it was clear that nitrate || 
must suffer owing to the fact that a number of nitrate-con. || 
| suming countries were at war, we telegraphed out and stopped 
production entirely, we dismissed our workmen, and only te 
tained the services of a few officials, who are on half-pay for | 
the present, and whom it would not be wise or prudent, Jock. 
ing into the future, to dismiss, as we must have someone to | 
look after our interests there. We felt that was a step which/| 

prudence required us to take, and it was one which war alone | 

rendered necessary, and, as they would see, expenses were 
at a minimum. If you ask us “ When are you going to 

work again?” I shall ask you ‘‘ When is the war going t 

end?’’ Now, gentlemen, I shall be glad to answer any ques- # 

tions that may be put to me if it is im my power to do s0. 

: have simply wished to state the cause of the profits of las] 
year being diminished; what steps we took when the = 
broke out; and, further, to assure you that our house is in as} 
perfect order as it could possibly be in such a time as this | 
and under such circumstances as obtain. lh 


LONDON NITRATE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ALTERED CIRCUMSTANCES OWING TO THE WAR 


Oe 


arcs 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting of the share- 
holders in the London Nitrate Company, Limited, was held, 
on the 30th ult., at Liverpool, Mr. Frank Tobin (the chairman) 
presiding. There was a good attendance of shareholders. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: After several years of great prosperity we meet 
here to-day under altered circumstances. The altered circum- 
stances, of course, refer more to the future than they do to the 
past, and I propose to speak somewhat briefly of the operations 
of*the 12 months over which we have to present to you the 
accounts to-day, and is it your pleasure, gentlemen, that the 
report and accounts, already in your hands, shall be taken as 
read, as we have generally done in the past? (‘ Agreed.”) I 
shall have to tell you more fully the steps we have found it 
necessary to take at the outbreak of the war, and how we have 
husbanded and safeguarded our resources as far as it has been 
in our power to do so, with the prospect of opening again as 
soon as circumstances permit, with everything in perfect order 
and perfectly snug. You can well imagine that these last four 
months have been months of anxiety and worry, with a great 
many little difficulties to arrange, but we have gradually 
worried through them, so that to-day we can present you with 
an account of a ship safe in harbour and simply waiting for the 
conclusion of the war and more prosperous times to set in. 


tort! 
Lar | 


i 


I will first of all] 
propose that the report and accounts be adopted, and before 
putting it to the vote I will answer any questions that maj| 
be put to me. I should explain to you that our colleague, Mr} 
Reynolds, is not with us, and he is not present to-day for the} 
best of reasons, because he is serving in his Majesty’s Forces 

Mr W. H. Hasler (director), in seconding the motion, met. | 
tioned that the stocks of nitrate they had on hand were ai | 
sold to good buyers, who were neither Germans nor Aus | 
trians. (Hear, hear.) Those stocks would all be taken up and | 
paid for in due course. ; 

The resolution having been carried, the directors recom) 
mendation as to the dividend was agreed to; Colonel J. P. | 
Reynolds was re-elected a director of the company, and Messrs | 
Harmood Banner and Son were reappointed auditors. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the proc 


es 





THE YEAR’S RESULTS. 


With regard to the year that has terminated, you will see 
that there was a considerable shrinkage of profits compared 
with the previous year, which was due to three causes. As 
all of you will remember and as explained at our last meeting, 
owing to the great increase of production and its outstepping 
consumption, the companies arranged to restrict their output 
by a percentage which was appreciable, and for a time had the 
effect of checking the downward course of prices, and of 
putting the industry on a very fair and sound basis. That 
arrangement came to a termination in the spring of this vear, 
and it was with great regret on our part that we found that 
some of the principal companies interested in nitrates were 
opposed to renewing it. Although we took that step, the price 
of nitrate did not hold up for more than a few months. and 
from January to June 30th this year the selling price of nitrate 
kept falling and falling. When war broke out negotiations were 


eedings 


| 
| 
| 


CASTNER-KELLNER ALKALI COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NO ADVERSE EFFECTS FROM THE WAR. 


The 19th annual general meeting of the charcholéen S . 
Castner-Kellner Alkali Co., Limited, was held, on the 30 << 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, the Right Hon. G. | 
Balfour (the chairman) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr Percy S. Court) having yo 
convening the meeting and the report ol the auditors, 


i s for the year, 4 
hat the net profits for the } 
caenainameedh aa ntenance, amounted | 


d the notice) 


fter | 


still going on, but nothing came of them, and prices had | making ample allowance for repairs and mal a ae | 
shrunk considerably. I said just now that our diminishing | to £174,150, as against £172,347 in the previous - . asl 
profits were due to three causes; the first of them, and a] available balance last year was £134,079 and Fr ery-ovet, | 
large one, is this, that owing to our undertaking to restrict £145,902. The difference was partly due to a Ne ae of | 
production our output was 70,000 quintals less than before, | but partly also to a reduction of the amount = aa cal to | 

and any profit on that was wiped out straight away. That was| the interim dividend. The amount which they prope 


last year, but 3 


done voluntarily, and we were able to submit to it; we were sensions 
nse 


saving so much nitrate for future years. Further, and as is 


place to depreciation reserve was the same 4s 


. i| 
the same time there had been considerable ¢x 


jon 
. ° . : + come into operatio 
almost constantly going on, the cost of production, owing | works. Those extensions practically did not on therefore, it 
largely to the increased cost of labour, shows a tendency to| until towards the end of the financial year, aa sasteg | 
: . . = . . : 2 * ecia i 
increase. The three sources which contributed to the diminution was not considered necessary to write off any 
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ll That was not a real diminution, as the capital of the company 
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Penson smeminiiaie ttc ee 
ect of them. Next year, of course, the allocation for depre- | The secretary (Mr H. F. Joyner) having read the notice con- 
, would have to be considerably increased in respect of | vening the meeting and tl e report of the auditors, 
those extensions ‘hey proposed to place £20,000 to general The Chairman, in the f s speech, said: The a 
reserve, as compared with £22,500 last year. counts comprise the trading for the fifth year, which, you will 
APPROPRIATION FOR FINAL DIVIDEND. be glad to know, maintained its volume of business. The last | 
hy || 4s regarded the amount to be applied in payment of a final a aa =o year's a ae fall within the period of the | 
ll dividend the ficure was £75,000, as against £61,593. In com- oa ae - ee A WhO last year tw as t , be expected 
best those figures it should be remembered that a smaller | that there would be a diminuti n of profits. It is matter for 
| i on ‘istributed as interim dividend and also that at the | congratulati. n to find them adversely affected only to the 
eh i ‘ote of last year’s accounts there were £50,000 new shares patent ae 4,257: If we go further back and make a comparison 
| ‘sad on which only ss had been paid. The fact that the oo i ee of preceding years, we find an increase of £280 || 
ng i ; -es were not fully paid was a circumstance which continued =_— vaceg = _ £393 ee t £1,183 over those of | 
oH Hl es rate to some small extent even in the year under review. i aang a the uture, we are confronted, however, with |} 
- A full dividend on £750,000 of 15 per cent. would absorb — —— eects of She sony grams eee os a Se 
/112,400. The directors proposed to divide this year £111,548. country is passing. At the moment there is for us absolutely 
ere ; st year the t tal amount divided was £102,093. It would | - weieag for anne? s in tact, we are under all the ir ua 1 
at |} be observed that the rate of dividend last year was 22% per | : ee re preemene 4 a oy ee 
tof ent, whereas this year the rate proposed was 15 per cent. | our eyes to the possibility that our busin s may uff r to some | 
i) | : | extent from the commercial dislocation which will follow this | 
} 


was last year increased from £500,000 to £750,000 by the issue | 
” l}¢o every shareholder of one fully paid share for every two | 
| shares he held at the time. Fifteen per cent. on the increased 

| capital was the exact equivalent of 2214 per cent. on the former 

' l|capital. It might, perhaps, have been made a matter of 

| criticism that, out of a total dividend of 15 per cent., only 5 per 


\\ cent. should have been paid in respect of the interim dividend 

| in May last, but if in May they had been certain of being able 

|| to pay 15 per cent. for the year he thought an interim dividend 
rate || || of 6 per cent. would have been reasonable. They could not, 


however, 
rate in May last. At that time a period of trade depression 
appeared to be setting in, and there was a distinct falling off 
in the demand for their products. They, therefore, thought 
that to be on the safe side the interim distribution should be 





| 
i 
| 
have been certain of declaring a dividend at | 








= only 5 percent. The devastating war, which had involved more 
- | than half of the civilised world, had helped rather than 
ne | hindered the business of the company. This was disclosed in 
xe | the favourable final figures of the year’s trading. 
a THE BALANCE-SHEET. 
jues- f There were certain items in the balance-sheet to which he 
lf might usefully refer on the present occasion. On the credit 
last | side a sum of £1,136,043 appeared as representing purchase 
war} of land, buildings, plant, machinery, patents, and other assets. 
2 as} om amount under the same heading last year was £972,935, 
this, | | disclosing a difference of no less than £163,108. Practically 
a) the whole of that increase represented additions to plant and 
c} 


machinery, which had been paid for in the main by means of 


may | the so,ooo new shares issued at a premium of £2 per share. 
, Mri That gave them {£150,000 to finance their programme of ex- 
r the | tensions. He was glad to be able to tell them that the actual 
oes. | expenditure had been pretty well what they estimated for. The 
nee dete of completion was somewhat later than they had hoped, 
e all tf , as he had already explained, the benefit to be derived from 
Aw if ™ new plant had hardly begun in the financial year under 
) and | / teview. He anticipated, however, that it would contribute 


=f . terially to swell their returns in the current year. With 
. t ae to the technical in contradistinction to the financial side 
‘Pie se 1e1r Business they had always maintained a wise reserve, 
emt . . in doing so they had invariably had the full approval of 
| || the shareholders. Speaking in generalities, however, he could 





' 
; s ‘ ire the ; 
ings | ] a m that the directors were keeping their eyes open and 
\| a ping = new directions wherever they thought that could 
| ] a pens yee In particular, they were in touch 
. oP on of Trade in view of possible new openings 
i | re oo gn - afforded by the withdrawal of German products 
ate ll. a 7 m ; - by reason of the war. In the absence of un- 
; i & rd vents 1 ° ‘ . 
ult. tee : believed the company might look forward to 
Ww ee results in their next balance-sheet as were 
be ed in i : 
] wg hich ae one submitted. In conclusion, the Chairman 
sottice ee eee of the report and accounts and the declara- 
ey the dividend. 
j 1] ir George “y i 
ate ] ieee a oe seconded the motion, which was 
onted Pr, greec to. The formal business was next trans- 
The (pears “tr _ vote of thanks to the chairman and directors 
on inated the proceedings. 
over, | SS 
ect of || 
od 10 STRAND HOTEL, LIMITED. 
t at 
a ol os BUSINESS WELL MAINTAINED. 
» t f annna : 
a ied ae al general meeting of the shareholders in the Strand 
ve, it Satan 22 bo held, on the 1st inst., at the Trocadero 
a ‘aurant on i i 
a presiding. , on, Sir Joseph Lyons, D.L. (the chairman), 
a 


——_ 




















frightful war. There already exist the increase in cost of | 
goods, the unfortunate necessity for economy on the part of the 
and the weight of restrictive legislation. With these 
factors all business concerns have, and will have, to cope, and 

i 


we, with others, shall have to bear our part of the burden | 


publi 


cheerfully, knowing full well that the sacrifices we may be } 
called upon to make are as nothing compared with the heroic 

sacrifices made for the Empire’s protection by our gallant | 
troops at the front. | 


THE REGENT PALACE HOTES 

With regard to the Regent Palace Hotel, it is hoped that 
this may be opened for business next spring 
delay has been occasioned by the recent lock 
trades. From the outside you have no doubt observed that 
the building is rapidly approaching completion. The internal 
decorations are now being proceeded with, and most of the 
equipment is ready for delivery. The shareholders will be 
invited to view the hotel prior to the public opening, and there 
is, therefore, no necessity for me to eulogise its numerous ap- 
pointments. Everything is of the very latest, and no effort or 
expense has been spared to make it the last word in modern 
hotels, combining luxury with economy. Your directors look 
forward to its inauguration with the utmost confijence, and 
notwithstanding the fact that the country is at war, it is the 
policy of your directors to carry on as far as possible as they 
would have done in normal times. They believe this to be in 
the best interests of the public, the company, and the staff. It 
is gratifying to reflect that this new venture will provide em- 
ployment for nearly 1,000 persons. No fear is entertained that 
from the day the doors of the Regent Palace are opened a 
reputation will be earned and maintained no less remarkable 
than that of the Strand Palace. With regard to the Baker 
Street Hotel, advantage has been taken of an opportunity of 
acquiring additional land, adjoining the original site, and 
revised plans have been prepared and passed by the licensing 
authorities for an enlarged scheme. We hope that the building 
operations, which are in the hands of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company, will not long be delayed. 

PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS. 


In the course of further remarks, the Chairman said: The 
profit for the year is £40,986. The amount brought in from 
the last account is £7,749, making a total of £48,735. From 
this sum are to be deducted debenture interest and the various 
allocations. To the participating preferred ordinary share- 
holders we distributed on May 31st an interim dividend at the 
rate of 7 per cent. per annum for the first half-year, amounting 
to £4,550, and a like amount to the deferred shareholders, and 
we now propose that a final dividend be paid on the parti- 
cipating preferred ordinary shares at the rate of 11 per cent. 
per annum for the second six months, ended September 30, 
1914, which amounts to £7,150, and after a similar distribution 
on the deferred ordinary shares there is a balance to carry for- 
ward to the current year’s account of £9,725 6s sd, almost 
£2,000 more than last year. This is probably the last set of 
figures which we shall have the pleasure to submit in respect of 


the trading of the Strand Palace Hotel alone, and no one will 
deny that, without exception in any one of the five years, they 
have exhibited a very prosperous state of affairs. The next 
accounts will, we hope, include some trading figures of the 
Regent Palace Hotel, and I trust it will be my good fortune 
to occupy the chair when they are presented, ~nd to congratu- 
late you on achievements of an equally promising character. 
In conclusion, the Chairman moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Mr John Balfour, in a congratulatory speech, seconded the 
motion, which was unanimously agreed to. The formal busi- 
ness was next transacted, and a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man and directors terminated the proceedings. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor of the Economist cannot undertake to return rejected 
communications, but will endeavour to do so if they are 
accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 


Communications must be authenticated by the name of the writer. 


C. M..«G. 


FOR THE LOWEST NON-PROFIT 
PREMIUMS WHICH ANY OFFICE 
CAN OFFER TO ITS AGENTS. 















Apply to—A. D. BESANT (General Manager), 
Clerical, Medical and General Life Assurance Society, 
15 St. James’s Square, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 








| rae 


OCEAN Accident and 


Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 


ASSETS = es fs ee le ee. 
CLAIMS PAID... .. &12,500,000. 





Accident Insurance of ali kinds. 
Employers’ Liability. Fidelity Guarantees. 
Licence insurance. Fire and Burgiary. 
Public Liability. Motor Car. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift insurance. 


Executorships and Trusteeships. 
Head Ofiice— 


“OORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








| 
SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 
FUNDS - = = £10,000,000. 


FIRE (including Loss of Profits), LIFE, ACCIDENT, ILLNESS, ANNOUITIES. 
PENSIONS, LEASEHOLD, BURGLARY, GLASS BREAKAGE, TRANSIT 
OF SECURITIES, FIDELITY, PROPERTY OWNERS’ LIABILITIES, 
MOTOR CAR RISKS, HORSE DRIVING ACCIDENTS, THIRD PARTY, 
AND EMPLOYERS LIABILITY INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE 
MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS, 
Edinburgh: 35 St. Andrew Square. 


London: 5 Walbrook, E.C., & 55 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Ghe Bankers’ Gajette. 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 


AccounTs pursuant to the Act 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 32, for the 
week ended Wednesday, December 2, 1914. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


£ £ 
Notes issued ........ 89,247,430 Government debt.... 11,015,100 
Other securities .... 7,434,900 
Gold coin and bullion 79,797,430 


89,247,430 89,247,430 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
i. £ 


Proprietors’ capital.. 14,555,000 Government securities 31,289,646 
Rest ......-++++e0+ 3,227,276) Other securities ....113,121,447 
Public deposits* .... 12,577,097 Notes .............. 53,320,700 
Other deposits ......167,97C,906' Gold and silver coin 612,247 
Seven-day and other 

SR ai ene ce bkied 15,761 


198,344,040 198,344,040 


*Inol Excheguer, Savings banks, Commissioners of Nati 
nding ' ete 8 of National Debt, and 


Dated December 3, 1914. J. G. NAIRNE, Chief Cashier. 


The following were the changes in the principal accounts when 
compared with last week :— 


SnenEEN. “ee. 

eee (excluding 7-day and other bills) .... 611,865 ........ a 

Deposits ......eeeceeecees Seeococceoccccscs ie ie ea 6,114,277 
Other deposits .......+...+++++- paesecseocescoess 12,507,909 .....000 - oe 
Government securities ..... snpenonesent wmehenend DETER ccccccce oo 
Other securities. ... ° bgnnksbeabansosatons PEEEIE ccccccce on 
SEEIEER, cecccccocetecccecece phenkgndececanéeusese > ot alee 813,255 
OT ee i biieiiesteen. 66. - ecsreien 8,977 


CURRENCY NOTES AccounT. 
sass haiianitianieaapeataeebiniaanide en 


an — 1,386,641,000 


Corresponding total 1913 ..|  15,936.174,000 | 1,289,799.000 15) 5oi.000 
a | 
Gross total in 1915 ........ | 

Do 19 


—_ or Decrease in 






titi, 
5, 1914 


Advances to— Redemption Acco 




















to | ea - 

oa 5s £5 ‘ 3 | s Sian ot 

gis| 25 | £3 | Ses jo3!] FFE 93 | 

“m) Om | $m |O°3 35) 52214055 | 

hae | = "| os las g | 

Aug. 26| 21,535 0645 2°6.000 eorissolssis | f |%) @ ie 
ug. 26) 21, , £650 3,810,000 Bras i 
Bep. 2/ 25.156,486 | 230,000 | 3,532. a so "LAS nies || 


700\4,550,000| ; loons 

8} 27,113,127°5| 100,000 | 1,486,700'4,600,000 |3,000.00c| 11") insane Ooms | 

16) 27,416,931°5| 1'514'200)3/600,000 $500, oy0 124 worse 1 | 

223) 27,721 394 oe 1,159,200} 5,600,000 /4 000,000) 14-4 0,523,5:61 ao | 

S5C| 28,408,605°5} 381,500) 3,500,000 |4,500,000) 15 /10'923 54¢ a a 
Oct. 7) 29.272.795" ee 331.£00/2.750.000 |5,C00,000) 17°: | 1,923.54€ 97 I 
4) 29,745,022 | .. | 260.500/2,250,000|5,£00,000) 18 :|1"'gzs sa Saat | 
30,275,936 os 245,000 | 2,250,000 /8,500,(.00| 28 1/13'923 sae 5 35r39 i 
31.366,6905| .. 265,000) |. 900,000 /9'500,000 © 3/13,923.54| 5 rma jege || 
. 4) 37,934,442 334,C00'1,F 00 00010500000} 31-9] 13/923.54. | 657 ed || 
11| 33:678.952 wi 244,060, 700 C00 11500000) 34-1 13.923 54¢] T3uLepe || 
18] 33,890,384 si 244,000, 700,000 12500000) #6'8 13,923.54 | Say, || 
25] 34,1344825| .. 239,000) 700,( 00 |13500000) \9°6'13.923,54¢| S7T18Ms || 


Dec. 2! 34.501.386 as 219,000) 600 000/145000C0! 42-0 13.$23'546) 525g 49” | 
” Tileeaedddiienetea a tte ana ne a 
The following shows the amount of Circulation, Bullion in both || 
departments, Banking Deposits, Banking Securities, Reserve and | 
Rate of Discount for three months ended December 2, 1914:— 











| | | des, 

| Gold | ig, ve jp, 

| | Circulation | jSecurities ise 8 
\Coin and! in from | (excluding | } in (sae), 

Date. Bullion.| —- Bank Pon |Deposite | Banking Reserve S33 
| expors. | Bille). | | Depart. | isa 

port. | ment as : 

Bl Be 7 am = ae (sia 
194. / «£ | £ £ ae 2, £ ian 
Sept. 9/47,508,429'1,191,000 in} 35,221,585 |155110810| 142,670,346 30,736,844) 198, § 

16) 18,720.492|t-222,000 in) 34,622,730 |1  3685568/159,461,550 32 547,762] is 

23/51,673.C5 |2.224.000 in) 34,202,760 |153939926|136,414,7 5 35,920,299) 23; - 
30/52,916,604| 2.346.000 in 34,974 625 '15953097)\141.5¢ 1.886 26.391.979 2. — 





Oct. _7/56,756,9'2/4.286,000 in) 34,828,700 |16449910!/ 141.865,235 40,378,2) | 24i)- 
2,554,000 in) 34,667,285 /162561150)137,28 ,4-9 43,018,10°| 264/- 
260,062 756| ..545,000 in) 34,798,900 |158822464) 132,862,065 43.713,85"| 274- 
28151,872,740/2,3 5,000 in 25,112,670 |1517304 s€/1/4,29,*50 *5,210,07 ni 
Nov. 4/69,474,113|8,44),000 in 35,530,000 |156749027/i22,109.012 2,394,114 334/- 
1! /69,280,92"} 99,000 in| 35,519,030 [15,653,164/122,045,45» 52,21:.894 338 
16/72,570,142/ 3,007,000 in 35,313,410 |163621026/1 25,704,195 55,706,754 34 |- 
25|72.222,932 377,000 out 35,314,865 [175154371/1 7,601,427 55,358,06 | 312) 
2'71.409.677! 408,000 in 35.976,730 |180518005'144,411, 93 53.93?,947! 23, 





Dec 





Subjoined is our usual table, aftording a comparative view of the 
Bank Returns, the Bank Rate of Discount, the Price of Consols, 
the Price of Wheat, and the Leading Exchanges during a period of 
three years corresponding with the present date as well as ten years 
back, viz. :— 


At corresponding date | Nov. 30, Dec. 6, | Dec. 4, | Dec.3, _ Dec.2 


with the present week. 1904. {| 1911. 1912. 1915. igl4, 
Circulation (excluding £ £ £ £ fo 

Bank post bills) ........ 28,110,620, 28,798.170, 28,633,205, 28,789,800 35,926,730 
Public deposits .......... 8,274,087) 11,453,681 11.875,710 7,759,770 12,577,097 
Other deposits........... | 42,153.34! 39,54 454 40,540.46 39,891,153 167,970,906 
Government securities. ...| 15,610,005) 14,437,210 13,034,976, 11,184,995 51,289,86 
Other securities .......... | 29,758,864 27,489,077 30,884,765 27,94%,665 113.121,47 
Reserve of notes and coin! 22,889,599 26,705,214, 26.261.597 6,284,387, 53,9297 
Coin and bullion......... | $2,550,219, 57,106,384 36,414,802, 3o 624.187 74,408,677 
Proportion of reserve to! ‘ 

Mabilitias ..cccscccocces 453% | 524% 508% 554% 294% 
Bank rate of discount .... 5% | 4% 5 % 5% 3% 
Market rate, 3 months’ bills’ 28 33 4a 48a, Mi 
Price of Consols .........- 88x 7642 155% T2¢m “ 
Price of siiver per oz. .... 2igd 252d 29d 26t¢ad Bord 


Average price of wheat....| 30s 5d | 32- 10d Sls 94 | 30s 9d isild 
Exchange on Paris (short), 25,15-20 25.213- 33, 25 224-25 25 274-50 “ 

— Amsterdam (short)..; 12.1 14 12.18-14  121g-}% | 12.232 | 

— Hamburg (3 months)} 25.5963 | 20.72-7o 207582 20.7478 | sgisgoe 
Clearing-nouse return ... . 253,725,000 302,025,000 375,692 0) 354 586,000 215, 


The amount of the ‘‘ other deposits '' compared with the ** other 
securities,’ showed in 1904 an excess of £12,394,45!; 1D IQIT a0) 
excess of £12,058,377; im 1912 an excess of £9,655 696; and Y 
1913 an excess of £11,946,320. In 1914 there is an excess 
£54,849,459- 


BANKERS’ CLEARING RETUENS. 


The following figures from the official returns show the amount 
of bills and cheques cleared at the Bankers’ Clearing house. 
Special days are given separately, together with the total increase) 
or decrease to date in each case :— 





si | | Comey | 
Weeks Ending | Town Clearing. | Guantan. Total 
wee {ey é 


1914. £ & 38,712,000 
January |} 10 Oot.1....., 1¢/886390,0001,052,322,00 at 921000 





21 eee eee eee eee eT 222,188,000 
28 eeccencccccocese! 254,871,000 
000 


j 
| 
} 
| 95,536,000 
Nov, ft assessenssersses| BEE | gaersood | 2KdOe 





| 4; | 27,609,000 222, 
aS cicicici| — Tressmooo | aaeaooo | 30am 
NE, arrears 191,073,000 2453000 | 
Total, 1914 .......-c....0..}  12,549,533,000 | 1,260,239,000  13,808,7728 


1914...... eeececcesecese 





15,046,923,000 
BB... no ccccccce ese+-|  14,654,711,000 
{ + 
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¢ December 5, 1914.) 


Speciat Days, 








re ‘ " 
*Fourths "' of the 

stock Exchange Pay Days. | Consols Pay Days. "Mo ath 

| — | _i = , aa Th 
 — £ | igi. | a _| vem | & 
| 314 ar.26}  502,245,000.Jan. 2} 69,321,000] 1914. | 

Jan. ; 94,995,000Feb. 4|  73,736.000|\Mar. 4) 56,235,000 
|| ape 103 254,000 Mar. 2) 82,780,000) \pril 4) 58,269,000 
14 95,690,000 April 1 74,185,000|\May 4 61.850,000 
|| May May 6  53,873.000|//une 4]  45.555,000 
ll 73,013,000June 2} 174,323.00C|!uly 4! 65,373,000 
\| Jame 84,137,000 July | 97,368,00|Aug. 4/BankHoliday 
'l yaty 20 98,835,000. Nov. 18 42.696.00 |3ept. 4| 24.329.000 
|| daly 102,523.00 Dee. i] —-36,648,00/Oet. *3| — 40449,000 
1) 2,696,000, Nov. 4 33,331,000 
|e eamceet 

| poral, 1914 “me 1,403,258,000,  ., 594,910,000], 515,318,000 

nding 

|| Comespomials....| 1,909 3*4,000, .. 688,709,000 
ll tne. oF 506 086,000 ., - 186,982,001} .. |— 173,391,000 


Dee. j - 
94 ....tj= 251% | .. agoa1% | :. 


j 





| 
781.892,00c1 ., | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
' 














i : ie 90 ons Treasury Bonds ...... 43,323,000 43,424,000) |— 101,00 | + 43,323,0.0 
oan ® aoe gry Ga iseoog | Other loans and advances! 58,391,000, 43,117,000, +4,927,000, + 9,274,000 15,464,000 
— :|— "280,181,000 + 56,599.00 : 19.1 Securities belonging to} 
bes ln ee) 7:80 % FR TB cetsscsnsvacenee 11,797,000) 11,135,000) 10,350,000] + ¢62.000) + 1,447,000 
a FF —__S*_— ———— —__—_—=> | Miscellaneous .......... |} 16 335,00C; 14 705,000} 7,820,000) +1,632,000}+ 8 515,000 
| * The fourth tell on ) Sunday. Balances due by branches) | 
l and treasuries ..... eoel | 27, 422,000 52,846,00°| 2,359,000) —5,424,000) + 25,083,000 
7 _ PROVINCIAL CLEARING RETURNS. en ‘. 403,089,200 396,585,000) 294,701, 000} + 6,505,000 108388000 
ee ‘ IABILITIES. —_—_ >| —_—-— —| —_- ———_ -———- -—— 
} | 1914. | 1913. | Inc. or Dee. Notes in circulation 280 528,900 79,898,000! 169,83C,200) + 1,426,000] + 110654000 | 
| ——_______——__—_ | -- — |__| — Capital of the bank...... | 5,500,000) 5,500,000} 5,500,000. of 
| i | | | Deposit and current) | 
—— £ £ & % scoounte 78,401,000’ 80,369,000) 58,230,000! —1,958,000) + 20,'71.000 | | 
| Jap. 1 to Nov. 21...... 293,002,800 331,828,309 —38825500| 11-70 | Treasury accouns ......| 20,865,000, 21 056,000) 51'839,000| — "198,00 | 31,006.00 | | 
Week ending Nov. 28.. 4,753,800 6,805,600 —2,051,80, 30-14 | Miscellaneous ......... | 17,801,000) 10 530,000) 9,212,000) + 7,241,000) + 8,589,000 
ances ¢ 8) | } 
| Total to date........ 297,756,600 338,633,900 —49877300 1207| ‘sndtreasuries ....... Pee he st SB ee BS ae 8), ads Se 
| LIVERPOOL— 40,089,001 | 596,583,000] 94,70'.000! + 6.506.900! + 108388000 
| Jan 1 to Nov. 21...... 205,768,000 215,473,200 —9,705,200 450 | 
| Week ending Nov. 28..| 3,596,400 5,035,400 —1,459,090 28.57 NATIONAL BARK OF DERMAREK. ; 
ws es | Uct. 51, | Sept. by, Ow. 5 Last 
Total to date......../'209,364,400 220,508,600 —11144200 505 roid” | foie” | Oasis” | sdontm. | sass Your. || 
a a SS Se eee ASSETS. £ £ £ £ 2 
| SIRMINGHAB— Money and bullion ...... 4,725,000] 4,033,000; 4,571,000)— 18,000}- 346000 
| Jan. 1 to Nov. 21......; 68,790,400 68,570,200 + 220,200 0:32/| Inforeign State banks ..| 1,445,000) 1,147,000 548,0 ©) + 1.495.000 
| Waak Ros noe” ’ Loans and discounts ..... 7674,000| 7,317,000| 5,078,000,+ 327,000] + 2,595,000 || 
| Week ending Nov. 28 1,076,500 1,272,700 — 196,200 1541] pentors abroad 1,535,00 | Loneaen se0.000 _ 11.004 + 4 
i} Total to ee ! 69 866, 300 69, 842. 990 + 24, 000) 0 03 ae co ccccccccese boy, ’ 257, Ilo, a + 
** sIABILITIES. j 
a ca ee ba Circulation  .......... 12,454,000) 11,742,000; 8,575,000i+ 712, + 3,879,000 
| HEWOCASTLE-ON-TYNE- Deposits and current 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 21......) 52,052,200 55,321,700 —3,269,509 591] accounts 363.000| 394.007} 166.000; _31,000}+ _ 197,000 
] Week ending Nov. 28..| 1,030,800 1,072400— 41,600 387 > IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY. 
} Total to date........ 55,085,000 56,394,100 —3,311,100 5-87 cect | Nov.30, | Nov. 23, | Nov. 29 Last aoe 
| BRISTOL- Isis. ; 1918, | 1915. f Week. |Uast Year. 
, SSETS. | 
|| Jan. 1 to Nov. 21...... 52,490,000 31,853,000 + 637.000 1:9) Gola... ee eee ee! 99,563,000] 97,454,000| 61,957,000) + 2,129,000} + 37,606,000 
| Week ending Nov. 28.. 683,000 634,000 + 49,000 NP ae eet eae ts 2,216,000) 12,249,000) 13,219,000! 33.000} —/1.003,000 
: , ‘Treasury notes.......... | 37 170,000} 29,993,000) 2,960,000! + 7,177 000} + 34,210,000 
Total to date........ 33,173,000 32,187,000 + 686,u9U 21 Discounts and advances. 148,409,000) 146,150,000] 46,667,000) + 2,279,000] + 10742000 
7 ee ALABILITIES. 
|| LEICESTER - Notes in circulation ... .|219,268,000|200 458,000} 99,095,000) + 9,810,000} + 111173000 
| dan. 1 to Nov. 21....../ 14012710 13,634,250 + 378,460 2:77 | Current accounts -.-.... 69,872,000} 70,790,000! 31,552.000|— 918,000] 38, 20000 
] Week ending Nov. 28.. 263,000 225,800 + 37,200 16°47 The Reichsbank has been relieved of a obligation to convert its notes 
= into go 
Total to date........, 14,275,710 13, 860 050 + - 415, 660, 299 BANK OF SPAIN 
—— - —-——----- . 
to J , Nov.23, Nov. 2i, Nov. 29, Last 
| gan. Lto Nov 21...... | 16,608,109 16,303,300 + 304,800 1-87 1914 1914, 1913 Week. |LastYear. 
| Week ending Nov. 28.. 230,300 296,200— 65,900 22-24 AssETs. £ £ £ £ | 
NES sik ia cain adbainaies 22,587,000 22548,00C 19,012,000 + 39,000 +53,575,000 
i] Total to date........ 16,838,400 16,599,500 + 238,900 1:45 | Silver .............eeeee 28 236,000 28,015,000 29,200,000 + 220,000 — 961,000 
i] | Loans and discounts .... 35,998,000 36,515,000 33,184,000 — 305,000 +2,814,000 
| Spanish 4% stock........ 135,777,002 15,777,000 13,777,000 ee . 
| Treasury bills, obliga- 
T FOREIGN BANK RETURNB. ERM dciccisdcocens 6,000,000 6,000,900 6,000,000 
he principal items in the last weekly accounts received from LIABILITIES. : 
| the | lead ng e ontinental and the New York Associated Banks are Circulation.. ‘i ese 78,411,000 78,761,000 76,228,000— 350,000 + 2,183,000 
1 || Compared below with the previous statement and with the corres- —— - current 24,895,000 24,846,000 17,075,000 + 49.000 +7 819.000 
|| Ponding Statement of last year :— — — — — _ 
i] BANK oF SWEDEN. 
| BANK OF FRANCE. - 
| ie SRNR Hee. 34, = — Week. {Last Year 
i} Comparative Increase AssEts. £ £ £ £ £ 
i July 30, July23, July 31, eh | 5,793,000 5,789,00C 5,692,000 +  9,000,+ 105,000 
1914, 1914. 1913 an (Last Year, | Balance abroad and ee Pes eee $000) 1.693.000 
hte ; | one Cox. foreign bills ........ 018, 9875, 741, + j— 4,699, 
SSETS | Swedish and for n P 
|| Coin and bullion—Gold 165,654,00¢ 164,196,000 131 £89,000| + 1,478 000 +51.165,000 | ‘Government sssurs 1,475,000 1,475,000 1,557,000 a? ee 
Die Silver. 25,013,000 25/585,000 -5.095,000 — '972,000 "82,000 Siescenteens tease ...4, SS) Le ee 157,000] + 1,704,000 
Vovernment securities .. 15,704,000 15,704,000 15 704,000 - : 5 11 £82,0 | + 3,422,000 
|| Discount and a . Not t . 15,004,000 15,494,000 11 £82,000 — 00Cj + 3,422.01 
| sscount And advances. . 128,119,000 91,219,000 102 926,000) + 3900000, + 25.195 000 c coped abneten "2 "3'76.000 3497000 "3.524.000 + 26 sod: =e) 
| Notes —, Se , 
iittiinaxeninediaae 267,327,000 236,476,000 227 07 4 
|e ernment deposits... 15'303,000 16,0 4,000 eres T2100 *721,000 
ih rivate deposits ....... 37,90590_31,719,000. 25,297,000! + 184,000 _ 1.606.000 NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM. 
ie vs Ge. ——Bug.6, , vulyO, Aug.7, | Lass 
} NEW YORK ARRODIATKD san~8 Assets 914, i934, " “1913. | Week, Last Year, 
i} Nov. 28, | Nov.al.| Nov. 29.1 Les ve Coin (goldandsilverjand & £ £ 7 1 
; » | Ne Nov, Last , 166 0 
| 1914 1914,'| 19.3 - Week. \uase Caen 2 WEI s ncccscdcccccses 15,980,000 12,708,000 12,224,000 +3,272,000 + 5,756,000 
| ial a eae £ a tf 4 Other securities ........ 41,380,000 35,485,000 27,855,000) + 7,897,000 + 15,545,000 
ll rn py WB Vaults)» 69556,000) 70,072,000 LIABILITIES. 
| D. t Res. Bank) } 19 144,000] 19,21 (000) 64.877,000! } Notes in circulation | 51,800,000 44,766,000 59,460,000) — 7,034,000} + 12,540,000 
| Keane and ai ae 4 naan 12,884,000 15,297,000) [ — 8,418,000) + 15,596,000 | Ourrent accounts. ..... 6.2 5.000 4,969,000! 4,546,000! + 1.294.000} + 1.597.000 
i 4 Giscount | 3l 4.000 329,2 — 845, 2.104 000! + 47,497,000 .t 
| Litapr TI oy - > Sat, 
| Cire iation...-- =. | 15,664,000 18 530,000! 8.942,000 2000.00 | + 6,722,000 _SUSTRO- GUNGARIAN BANE. 
e posits (ine U. gs! iat - ’ - neuen ; 
| Go July 25) July i5, July 23, sas 
Rs aoe ‘dep site) 409,184 ,000' 405.9. 2,000 549,778.000|+ 3,232,0% | + 59,405 000 =? 1914, wees. ~ Last Some. 
SERVE* (ag cregate 93,7 Assets, z £ 
Legal reserve BT aye pod 102,190,000) 80.175,000]— 8,420 000] +15.595.000 | Coin and bullion—Gold... 51 578,200. 51,966,000 50,579,000 — 388,000'+ _ 999,000 
| Brees s 86.000) 66,824,000) 79,005,000) + — 462,00C/ - 11,720,000 195,000 + 74,000 + 1,347,000 
reserve, 26,484,000| 35,365,000} 1 163,0.0|— 8.882.000 + 25,315,000 | Bilver., 12.140,000 12,065,000 10,795,000 + + 


i 

* Prior wo Ne 

| via “ Leval to Nove mber 21, 1914, the Reserve was divided into “ specie '' and 
i 


——— 
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BANK OF ITALY. 


Oct. 31,  Oet. 3, } Oct. Si, Lass | Lass 
1914, 1914. | 1913 Week. | Year, 

AssETs. ! £ £ z +. 2 
49,323,000. 52 354,000) 48,496,000 — 3,051, 

32,335,000 32,375,000; 17 764,000 — 
3,1°0,000 3,089,000) 2,996,000 + 
5,667,000 5,002,000) 4,536,000 + 
8,188,000 8,238,000, 6,280,000 — 

{ 


85,845,000 86,177 
19,152,000 19 092. 


+ 827,000 
40, + 14571000 
91,000;+ 184,000 
665, + 731,000 
200' + 1,808,000 


mag + 14217000 
69 on 


Focaign | bills 
Advances 
Government securities . . 
LisBILitres. 
Note circulation 
Deposits . 


eee eee eeeee 


| 71,628,000 — 
7.560.000 + 


eee eeeee 


+ 11592000 


BANK OF RUSSIA. 


Nov. 8/ Nov. 1/ | Nov. 8/ | 
— so 21. Test | 
1914. | 1914 1913. Week, |'*#t Year. 
a | 8 t £ * 


155,003,000) ! 54,928,000, 149,676,000 + 
21 533,000; 21,541,000 
4,348,000; 4 264,000 


eee eee e ee eeeereee 





18,661,000|—_ 6,0 0+ 2,877,000 


Silver and subsidiary coin 5,898,000}+  84,000]— 1,550,000 


Securities and short loans) 61,952,000) 64,622,000) 55,050,000)+ 310.00C}+ 9.904000 













































39 765,000 40,145,000 42,025,000 — 578,000, ~ 2,260,000 
88,740,000 90,517,000 91,360,000 —1, 771,000}— 2,620 000 


Discounts, advances, &c. 
| LIaBILITI«8. 
Circulation. ........cee. ° 





terrane aaa aaa cinematic 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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NETHERLANDS B&EWK. 


Nov. £5, | Nov. és, Nov 23, Last 
1914. | 1914 | 1913 Week. Lass Yeas. 


——. 4.. 15 or 000! 14,307,000) 2 as 900 71 000 + 2 640,000 

4 builion—Gold.. ‘ 12.4 8,000 + + , 
= we Silver. 407,000 388,000 , 702,000 + 19,90) - 295,000 
Discounts and advances 26,293,000 26 504,000 14,5 8.000 — 205,000 + 11,771,000 








last week have been as follows :— 


[December 3, 1914 


ee 
— 


GOLD MOVEMENTS 


The foreign movements of gold to and from the Bank gj 
Since 


ARRIVALS. £ | WIrHpRawata, 





LisBILITIES. Mon, Bars.......... 12,000) Wed. (Set aside a 
Notes in circulation .... 40095,000 39588,000 26.809000 + 517,000 +13 285,000 U.S.coin...... 102,000! ( Tre oH a HM, 
Neposite 1.706.000 1,427,000 243,100 + 273,00! + 1463.00) m4. Bars 185 000\ reasury cur. 
e eee. cecece d rency notes re- | 
BANK OP W#ORWAY. Wed,, Bars.......... 6,000 demption acct,j] 
——— ee ar a Thurs., Bars 678,000 aan )1,000,009 
Nov. 23, Nov.16,. Nov. 23, Last ” eS eeere pes ’ Net WU Sunddees 40,00) | 
ne 1914 | (1Yls. = Week. Last Year. 7 U.S. coin...... 48,000 ww | 
ASSETS. £ £ £ ri. U.S. coin...... 
TORE a cccsconesesgevocses 2,361,000 2,324,000 2507,000+ 37,000— 146,000 ; 9,009 | 
Balance abroad an i 
a WElEe. .. occcecese 1,712,000 1,727,000 1,623,000— 10,000+ 83,000 1.040.000 i] 
oreign Government se- ,040, acoad 
curities ...........+.... 508,000 508,000 504,000 .. + 4,000 1,040,000 
Discounts andloans...... 6 560,000 6,733, 4,037,000 — 175,000 + 2,523,000 it 
LisBILITIES. SILVER. 
Notes in circulation...... 7.058,000 7,147,000 5,683,000— 89,000 + 1,375,000 
eposites at notice........ 1,335,000 1,374,000 499,000 44,000 + 851,00) 






SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Nov zi, Nov. 14, , Nov. 42, Last | 
1914. 1914. | 1915. | Week. Last Year. 
Assets. ik £ £ £ £ 
Coin and bullion—Gold..' 9,599,000 9695,000 6,872,000— 96,000 + 2,727,000 


Silver' 797,000 770,000 1,112,000+ 4/,000— 315,000 
Discounts andadvances. 7,462,000, 8,571,000 4,710,000 — 1,109,000 + 2746,000 


LiaBILITIESs. 
Notes in circulation .... 16,040,000 16,437,000 10,440,000 — 397,000'+ 5,600,000 
IID so cn0ssnccetsess 2,723,000, 3,309,000 2,020,000— 582,050'+ 725,000 

In the above tables the Russian rouble is converted at 28; the Reichsmark 
is converted at is; the Austrian crown at 10d; the Datch florin at 1s 8d, the 
Swedish and Danish kronor at 18 per £, the Norwegian kronor at i8/io per &, 
and the franc, lira, and peseta at 29 per £. American currency is reduced into 
EBuglish money at 4s per dollar. 


CURRENT RATES. 


The subjoined table shows the rates quoted from day tc 
day during the week :— 













| Friay| Sat. Mon.!| Tues.) Wed.| Thur. Fridy 
ei me He Hl HLH! ® 
NE ic ncccncdseddaetane oa oe 5 5 S )° 3.) Sct @ 
Market rates of discount :— | 
60 days’ bankers’ drafts ...... 28 7} 23 i 7 24 22 3% 2 | 28 
Smonths’ do .........se000-. 22 | 23 & 2h 3 263. 2648 22 F 28 2 
4 months’ do...... id §S 3g 3 Ss Ste tt See 5 
6 months’ do ........ oof 32g 32 5 3S 3h 32h 38 al SB 
Loans :—Day today ..........+. if t h @1 1 1 1 31 
SIS shnnhins: Satesidedesnened 192 182 > 192) 192,132) 192\1,2 
Fortnight (at last Settlement).. 5 5 5 1 § 5 
Deposit allowances: Banks...... 2 2 2 s ts 2 2 
iscount houses at call........ 2 2 | 2 | 2 | 2 2 | 2 
SD. sii cunt cinnechensen s (2 123 12 ' 2 1 2 | 24 


The tollowing is a comparison of quoted money rates with 
previous weeks :— 





Trade Bills.* 











ut 
a Bank Bills. 
ee 
a= ' Months.|4 Months.|§ Months.|5 Months.|4¢ Months.6 Months. 
a Fel oe fe me lle lle 
Sept. 18 ln. 3 | 3 | 34 213% 32)58 6 | SS 6 is 6 
25. \24 =| 34 | 34 4 15 5 3/5 4 
Oct. 2 }24 | 38 a | 59 3 5 5 z|\5 
9}: 3) 3 iss | 5 5 45 
16 {12 23 | 36 t | 3s a) 3 15 15 4/15 
23 tg 4/3 4/3 #\3 5 5 215 
BO jlg2 | 3 | 33 4/5 5 2/5 2 
Nov. 6 [iy 2 | 32 | 39 ? | 53 53 5h 
13 jig 2 | & 1s | 32 4/5 4/5 3/5 
2 }'2 [3 | 33 3/4 | 5 +15 2/5 } 
27 fig 2 | 28 | 3 8 | 3? $| 4 915 15 . 
Dec. 4 I1h 2 | 28 3; 3 ai 3 | 514 515 4 








* These rates range from those current on the very best r 
on bills for which the Bank rate is usually cto Hg oe 


FOREIGN RATES OF EXCHANGE ON LONDON. 


| Latest Rates | 





| ln | Rates | 
of Ex-! Usance. | atest! of Ex. |U 

ee — change. oe eer —e 
Paris Dec. 3 2500 | Cheques Madrid ....../Dec. 3 25.874 |At sighs 
Amsterdam |— 3 12.034 ” Italy ij—- 3 2@& 7 z= 
Beriin | = Short. Rio Janeiro |— 3 13jd j90dyse@ 

ie Like a ga es 8 days Valparaiso |— 3 7434 190 dye st 
Christiania...) — 3 19.30 Short, Buenos Ayres — 3 484d (30dysmt 
Frankfort . ° o» | eo Montevideo \— 3 Sijd (90 dys 
Vienna : sie Ps Calcutta — 3 l/3$d_ pelez’pt 
Petrograd --} — 3 11.73 |3 months Bombay .. |— 3 1 34d Semis 
New York — 3 4.89 Cable. Hong Kong |— 3. l/sgd |} mf 
Switzerland.) — 3 2547) Shot. Shanghai ....— 3 2/34 | } 
Lisbon — 3 37d Atsght Yokohama |— 3 23a | ™ 


FOREIGN RATES. 


The current discount quotations in the chief continental 
cities are as follows:— 


o 
a Rate Market Bank Rate~ ue 


anged. % % ; 
Paris ........ Aug.20,14. 5 .. .. Zurich and —— » 
SR osndes en Eien © co oc Swiss Bank 
Gamburg.... Aug.3,°14..6 .. .. places...... Sep.10,"1¢.. 5 
“rankfort .. Aug.3.'l4 6 .. Pew ograd.... July29,'14 6 i 
Vienna ...... Oct. 51,74..58.. .. | Maaea..... Oct.27'14. 4)... .. 
ameterdam.. Aug 19.14..5 .. .. | Lisbon ||. Jan 15,14 re 
Brasse Bad Aug. 2,14. 5 v -. | Stockholm \. Aug.28,14.. 6 cared 
Turin........ May $.°26..5 .. 2. | Ocoee: Ate aA... & «0 


Oopenhagen., Aug.12,'14. 6 


report as follows concerning the silver market :—* The toge, 
has been fairly good, with an inclination toward higher | 
prices. The amount of supplies has been limited, and this, 
fact really governed prices rather than urgency of demand’ 
from any particular quarter. Silver has been required for| 
coinage purposes, but buying orders for the Indian bazaars | 


Messrs Samuel Montagu and Co., writing on December 3d 







have been rather intermittent of late. This is only to be | 
expected, after the steady purchases of recent weeks | 
Nevertheless, in so narrow a market, comparatively small’ 
orders are sufficient to turn the scale. The price savged| 
away to 223d on the 28th ultimo; since that date a daily rise| 
has been recorded, until 23;4,d was fixed on the 2nd ivustant,| 
Appended will be found statistics for the month of Novem.| 
ber :—Highest price, 231; lowest price, 224d; average price, | 
22.702d per ounce standard. The stock in Bombay consists) 
of 4,00 bars, as compared with 3,800 last week. No ship-| 
ment has been made from San Francisco to Hongkong) 
during the week.” 


The movements in the spot and forward prices of bar silver) 
from day to day during the week have been as follows:— 


Cash, Two Months, | 
a d 


Nov. 2B .ccccccccccccccccecers 223 eee ry 


| 
| 
Dec. l eeeeeerereeeeseseeeeee 23 eeee *e 


” 30 eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 224 eee ee | 


oe Doadecccscvccevaceseces BBQ cove 
4 


INDIA COUNCIL BILLS. | 

The India Council on Wednesday offered for tender 
Rs.1,000,000 in remittances on India, and the applications | 
amounted to Rs.340,000 at 1s 33§d for bills. The following, 
statement gives the result of the sales from the beginning | 
ot the current financial year :— \ 





Ra. £ i| 
April 1, 1913, to April 1, 1914 .........-- . 422,619 009 oe 28,305,827 | 
6 4531 || 
April 1, 1914, to November 25, 1914 ...... 63,181,861 .... 4,24 
Week ending December 1, 1914........++ 245,000 .... 16,285 } 
Total ...... Kisketenseneieeesdeuad 63,126,861 . 4,230,816 
Allotments since last week :— 
Rs. 1 
Wednesday ..... . 200,000 in bills on Calcutta.....-+.++++++++ { At le Sti) 
anes 150,C00 in bills en Bombay...... ogee Om . 


Next week the amount to be offered will be Rs.1,000,000, 

The following are the details regarding the sale by . 
Government ot India on Thursday last of sterling _ = 
telegraphic transters payable in London at the pon 
Office:—Tenders invited, {£1,000,000. Total amount a 
dered: bills, £225,000; telegraphic transfers, nil. 
amount was allotted in full. 


TREASURY BILLS. 


The following table shows the amount of Treasury Bills 




















outstanding :— teenies —— 

| Rate of Date of 
Date Issued.) Amount. Period. | Allotment. | Maturity. 

£ Bea) 4 
June 16 ....) 1,000,000 | 6 months 2 0 6 | Dec. = ms 
uly 9......| 2,009,00u | 6 months 210 7 a 92, 1915 
Aug. 19 ..../15,000.000 | 6 months 313 1 wes 98, 1915 
Aug. 26 ....|15,000,000 | 6months | 315 6 Mar 19, 1915 
Sept. 16 ....| 7,506,000 | 6 months 218 6 Ma 19. 
Sept. 16.. “ 7,500,000 | 12 months | 3 8 3 a 10, 1915 
<: * ee 5,000,000 | 6 months | 3 9 3 AP) Oy jas 
Oct. 21 ....|15,000,000 | 6 months | 31410 MP." ) 
Nov. 4 ....|15,000.000 | 6 months | 13 6 end peiv'ely 
e 7,100, ** | ee | 
| 
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EXCHANGES. 
LONDON COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
































———_ i 
Price Negotiated on ‘Change. 
On | Usance iesiaaiiataiions 
|} ‘Aues., Dec 1. | Thurs., Dec. é. 
SES «.<. cos oucseencnesets 3 Months! s oa 
PT tc saacecnasnedean | Cable a + 
_. | <cadlsgbdbasibememael \3 Months} 12 5 12 6; ‘2 44 12 §& 
WEEE, -ccapecaneey-uaaebs Cable | 12 02 12 08/1) 024 12 Ot) 
Se cana bosenalin 3 Months! 26 50 26 60'26 50 2 60 
ME sedocmssenactens ; Cable | 26 05 26 16 | 25 90 26 10 
i] Lisbon and Oporto he cea ea 3 Months ae ei 
i} Ditto ; St eae Cable | 38 37 | 38 37 
Hl wow YORK .-ccscccccveccccsccees | Cable | 4 89 4 904) 4 884 4 8% 
ia Ditto Kevcieeenddeseeteee .| Cheques; 4 89 4 90! 4 89 4 9% 
ee  seenkatneh beatae 3 Months} 2 45 25 55/25 45 25 55 
I scegupresadcill Cable | 24 ST 25 01/25 00 25 OF 
i Petrograd ..--eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees \5 Months! a |. a 
H] DitO ee eeeeeeeeeeeeer sees: . a nee = 119 
| — LDPE OT Cable | 19 3 .. |19 2 19 
|| Spain (Bank places) ....--.-.+-s \3 Months! 453 443 | 453 443 
i] Ditto GMB cc nscecenens Cable | 25 80 25 90/25 8 25 9% 
Hl geutegertamd ....cccccccceccceees , Months} 26 06 26 15/26 05 26 15 
} _ Ditto ce Siem peal ae 25 a5 a5 55 | 25 45 3 56 


Bo UTH AFRICA. 


8.A. on London. 
Sight eeeeeeeeeeeeee i: % die 


| 
| London on 8.A. 

| ene tc % dis. 
} 

| 


30 da eeeeeeoeeees ’ 30 days seeeeeeeeees wo 
60 = aia . z 60 ” eeeeeeeeeees ny 
90 "” eeceeeeeeeee a ”» ww 90 ” eeeeeeeeesee oe 
| 190 ” eeeeeeeeeeee ” 
AUSTRALIA, 
London on Australia. | ° Australia on —" 
Baying. Selling.| Buying. elling. 
| * + i Cable......0. 101g 
| 98 On Demand.. Par. | 994; On Demand.. 1C1 
974 30 djs eeeeee ee 99% 30 djs eeeeee 1COg 
| 97 60 djs eeeeee *e | 989 60 djs eeeeee 100} 
GOLD POINTS. 
|| The following are the standards for gold points of tke 
| rlncipal gold exchanges :— 
| France. Frexca,. Marks. Guaman. | Dollars, Ammaican, 


tp. mille for us 20.52—6 per millefor as | 4.89--5 per mille for us 
iF 20.43—Par 4.867—Par 
i ie i mille agst us| 20.33—6 p. mille agstus | 4.837—8 per mille agst us 
LATEST EXCHANGES. 
The latest exchanges are :— 


French ‘‘cheque” exchange .. 
New York ‘‘oable transfers’’.. 


NOTICES. 


| 

|| Itis announced that the Right Honourable the Earl of Sel- 
| borne, K.G., has been elected to and has accepted the 
chairmanship ot the African Banking Corporation, Limited. 


25.00 
4.89 















































j 
\ 
} 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
| - [Rate % per Annum, except where| | eo 
i] marked % or stated in Cash 2 Ss. 
{| Company, | aS ‘Som | = fo fm ER 5 $ 
* | ast | ibe 
stacey, Year | 8! | Year | Be 
—— nena enicane a metaneaeen Tae ae 
Banks. | . 
}| Bank of New South Wales..| Quar|ter ; 10 a = 
I] Bank of Montreal : ap 12 12 
} Dominion Bank (‘anada) . Quariter 12 and| bonus lof 2% | .. 
_ Insurance 
Law Union and Rock Insur | } 
GB atcad sunnseseecwa és ae 4s p.s. won ee 
| Marine I surance .......... 22/6 p.s.|22/6 p.s ° es “a 
Queensland Insurance...... i ‘ ea 124 as 
vant surauce Office.. 78 p.s 78 p.8. os ee ae e 
_ Mining. 
i Cape Copper, Pref. ....... 7 . 6 
i| a Reef Gold | x 
SN tsa dee, 7d p.s. oa ob 
1] Holiing-r Gold Mines ...... on 7 ee = + 
|} Lake V nd Oroya Ex 
NN ns. cundncssus 6d p.s. aa ee + . 
Railways. 
| Banco F ol del Rio de la | } 
| a ERD on cnevavrccsenens eke ET tas - hn | 
}| Bengal x d pur e< . { 7 . 6 
“Ania ric Railros a. | { re 
See eae Sabie 7 Quarter’ oe ° - < 
Baraci a Sylhet) Tea ...... 5% eo be 
Glenshie! R: bt r Estates .. 10 . | ee : = ; 
Kapar Para Rubber Estates} 15 % | oe ak ace ' 
| Oth tau ibber : 5 % at e ° * 
; Other Co ; ‘panies’ | — 
;“-8nd X Thwaites and Co ee 
| Aberdeen, Ne weastle and ! ' . 
r Hull Ste ™ Bisasos 7 Is p.s. | | 28 ps 
@Xa 1 Water. 4sp.s. | 4s p | we af 7 
A my and Navy Auxiliary ’ Ss | ‘ “ : 
dees ae ee ke 25 ‘ | ee | 
| Army ae Bary Investment ol ; 
ee may Brewery of re A rh ” * 
Do Pref oe tees +. | ee | ** 3 es 
seaties 8 Yorkshire 2 a | . S ’ | = 
POMS . cekieusane col an | 7 7 6 | 54 
Rn en 
eS 
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DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS.—Conttnued 
Rate per Annum, except where © a 
narked % or stated in o% 33 
Company pm an as =a$ > © 
a Last . Lanet oe =.” 
Inte: Year i ai ea ~ 
Other Co.s— ont | * 
Birke: head Brewery ; 18 | 8 if 


C nadian General Electric Quarter ] 
Cargo Fleet Iron.. 


é 2: 
Carters Knottingley Brew'y ‘ es 9 


Castlemaine Brewery, Mel 

bo :rne. ee ee 7 7 
City and General P roperties 7 ‘ : ; 10 
Continenta! Union Gus ... ee ee 4 44 * 
D. Jones Dickenson ....... Ses : S) 
kK}. C. Powder 5 10 oo 8 
Equitable Loan o { Scotland| .. ee 13/6 p.s i 
Frederick | eylan’, Pref 10 
Goverument and General 

Investment, Def....... ee ee 14 \4 12 
G.P. and J. Baker ....... * 5 
Henry Tate and Sons : . £0 
Investors Mortgage Security 104 ll 104 
J.avd EF. Hail... 283d ps 289d p.s 
J.N. Richardson, Sons, ‘and! 

Owden... i oe i 5 5 
J.W Cameron and Co. .. oo 2 : 16 
Kellner Partington Paper! | | 

We acacia . | i; 20 20 20 
Lo shee’ and New York In | } j 

' 

vestment .. } j i 5 
Manchester Public Hall... | .. | o | ie : 2 
Maple and Co ‘ Postpoined intjerim dijv. of 1+| p.s hasbeen pd 
Metropolitan 4ssociation for| i 

Improving Dwellings 4 44 i 
Mint Birmingher 7” | en aa 1 } 

New Pegamoid intagheae- Ewe ae ola en 8 | 
Phillips and Marriots ..... i { ' 6 | 

Port Madryn ( apnea i | i 4 4 
R and J. Dick. inane ad 4 “<5 oe 5 4 
Richards .... al ; i BoE 6st oe .- 
Samuel Barlow and Co.. sie OE es) ae ; 
OT eae ‘ot 5 7 6 7 
Société Anonyme des Mines } } } | | 

et Fonderies de Pont | 

Os > adenacs <4 { 10,10 p.s! 
South American Cattle} | j 

Farms .. ae eo tae ais 5 
Routh Airican Breweries....| 10 | 15 { j . 
Starkey, Knight and Ford ee ee | 173 : 
Star Tea. SSS hae | 20 ; 15 oe 
8. W. Arnold and Sons .....| .. ioe - o* 6 . 
Third Edinburgh Invest-| { 1 { 

ment Trust. Def... on-f ce | ‘ 4 
Tredegar Iron & Coai * A’ | i 

shar 8 wiaudsaas 5 10 “ s+ | 

Do“ B” shares ......... 5 | ww I _ es 
co ee ‘ Ss | ee 
Unon Steamship of New } 

Zealand ... ee ee | 5 3 .. 
Warsicks and Richardsons os 8 8 
William Paton.... Se 5 .: 
Wolverhamptoo and ‘Du di ley) i ; 

Breweiies ...... nea 8 us 





CRUSHING RETURNS. 


(Por last calendar month, except where otherwise stated. , 























| Tons 
Orushed Gola Recovered 
P) 
© © Prefit 
MINE, | 1Ss | oe | (¥) 
}Mi.| 95 | Min. 2&5 | Tova Value, 
| 
oF oF | 
EE i esanion 
| Ons. Oss. | Ose | &@ 
Dawsnmla. ......00+-e 550 a4 ee 32 | 
Consolic dated Goldfields } 
of New Zealand :— 
Blackwater Mines 4,257 | £815 |(P) 3,544 
Progress Mines of N.Z. 2,260 ee | | £366) P) 818 
Wealth of Nations } 

Mies .. ..| 2190 | | £3,436 P) 1,647 
Froutino ard Bolivia ..| 2,106 i - -»  {(¥) 19,453 
Gianville Mining (4 | 

weeks ended Nov. 28) i Se bee “a | een i 1,29 
Hutti (Nizam’s) ss m< oa oO ae - | 1,67 
Oriental Consolidatec | | 

(sept.) af oof Meal ce ea | | P)$46,670 
Oroville Dredging (we ek } ! i ; 

ended Nov. a cant es ad | os (¥)$ 2,500 
Straiton’s independence | | i i 

(October) - ....| 14,699) ai \P) $4,952 
Sudan Goldfield ...... an “a 1,288 a 





Che Commercial Times. 








THE CORN TRADE 


Mark Lane, Friday Evening. 
Market conditions this week presented no new feature, trade 


as a rule being conducted quietly, 


both with regard to bre 


ad 


and feeding stuffs, and except for native wheat, which was 
barely maintained, prices showed no materia! alteration from 
those ruling last week. In the wheat cargo section the market 


opened with a quiet and easier tone, but subsequently 
sympathetically with better American adv hol 
reserved and required firmer prices, 


ices, Jers 


improved 
being 
though United Kingdom 


buyers continue their policy of reserve, and a limited business 
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STATEMENT OF BANK ACCOUNTS. 


The following statement shows the position at the end of November of banks which issue stat 
of accounts :— ments 


Cash on | ay 






Liabili-| Deposit 



















Cash at Advances, Loans nr 
ties to | and Cur- Miscel- — bam Call and Invest- Discounts, &, | Miscel 
Share- | rent Ao- | laneous. oan Bank of | .S2ort | ments. —! laneous Toms | 
holders. counts, &e.| "| wne., &e | Notice. Loans. |Discounts| | Aecme. | 
& & £ | £ & £ £ £ | £ | 
Capital and Countie:| : 550,000| 43,366,067) 1,109,303 47,025.370)11,105,801/4.826,70 |5,306,499 23,623,006 ——[2,163,364/47,095 mp, 
Coutts ..... « «+++ {1,500,000} 13,335,000, "366,00| 15,199,090) 2:175,900| 2,497,000] 3,754,000 6,407,000 | "s66,o00l1s 19s 
London & Provincia)| 5,000,000) 21,574,191) 24,574,191) 4,227,017/2,539,685/5 151,278 12,593,061 263,14cla4 ane | 


London and 8.-Westi. | 4,550, 24,052,235) 1,145,007 27,747,242) 5,099,613) 5,571,536) 4,219,679) 11,788,071 | 1,923,276|1,145,007\27°747 I 
National Provincia | — 242 | 


Bank of England. .| 1,000,000 72,947,142! 634,34) Sen S518 8 5,209,18-| (5157887 43,467,591 





| | 
Parr's ........+++++|912,357| 50,864,022| 2,894,958 10,569 9369, 4 55,520]3,358,415 25,632,228 sos zsal eee 

















58,671,337 

Union of London an e 671,337 | 
Smith: .. ... __|4.704.78"| 48,169.839| | 4 889,95°| 57.755 581/L3.721,197/7,536 295|5.920.415| 23.842.643 (5,735, 120\57.7555 
—————— 





























| 
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transpired. English wheat, whites, delivered up, range to 46s 6d | Quantitizs Soip. AVERAGE Prices, 
and reds to 46s per quarter so4 lbs delivered. Of imported | Se ee ee nn ree eeneane 


















= _ - } . 7 1 r 

descriptions, No. 1 Northern Manitoba (new), ex ship, quoted | mn _ whem Barley. | Oats. Whene. nse! Ont, || 
498; No. 2 ditto, 48s; Australian, sos 6d, and choice white | 1914 qrs bsb | 4rs beh | qrs bsb| 8 d | sa] gq) 
Karachi, 48s 9d, both landed terms. Flour was in moderate | Nov. 28 | 75,997 1 |150,615 7 | 33,761 7 41 ll 33) w4h 
demand at steady prices. Town households were officially fixed 21. | 71.597 2 | 154,264 1 | 33913 6 41 0 2 8] 85 || 

: ; 14..| 69456 2 [151082 5 | 358463] 398! 90! we | 
at 38s 6d per sack. Of imported, Minneapolis first patents, 7. | 71,036 5 | 187,541 5 | 42,388 2 338 | 26] 37 |] 
36s upwards, Australian patents, 36s upwards, both landed. | oct, 31. 76498 6 |19v,687 0 | 4y8¥5 5 37 0 2 3) 37 
Wheat cargoes, white Walla, expected December, sold at 4gs. 24. | 85,490 2 (152,197 1 | 52,757 6 37 2 aati] mas 

i . o ‘ T ¢ , at - | _ } } 

Blue stem, end December, 50s 7id; N . 2 hard winter, Decem 14913 ..... | 54050 1 (167,427 7 | 23137 6 %» 9 es 4 | 
ber, 47s net and 47s 14d. Grinding barley maintained. South | ygi2 °77"".| 552.8 7 |141'128 7 | iil 4 31 9 30 8 | 98 | 
Russia, landed, 29s 6d to 30s as to quality. Maize ruled | 19l1...... 66 584 4 (106,296 O | 18412 1 32 ly 33 10 | Oil |i 
firmer. Yellow La Plata (good), 28s, ex ship, and 29s, landed. | 1910 ......| 67,251 3 [189,603 2 | 25629 6 30 6 | 16 7 || 


Odessa, 338 3d, ex quay. Oats generally maintained. La 
Plata, 2s 6d to 27s 6d as to quality; Canadian (old), 29s 6d; 
and Black Irish, 26s, all landed terms. 





THE IRON AND COAL TRADES. 





The following is extracted from the weekly report issued 7 
Messrs H. N. Bathgate and Co., of Bristol :—In our report of The pig-iron industry continues more buoyant, an increased | 
November 18th we said that it was quite possible that the activity having been noticeable during this week. The ship-|| 
American wheat market might prove to be top-heavy; and the building outlook is much brighter, and there is an_ increased! 
sudden drop which occurred on the 28th ult. on the principal activity in the finished departments as a result of heavy 
American and Canadian exchanges proves at least that the Government contracts. The export trade is still well below 
situation is extremely susceptible to any bearish influences. normal, but, taking every circumstance into consideration, the 
It is true that there has since been some recovery, as un- November returns are fairly satisfactory. Stocks of the metal 
doubtedly very large sales have been made during the last | in the public stores have increased slightly this week. 
six weeks for export. The American visible supply had grown - 
to unprecedented dimensions; and though there are signs 
now that it will diminish throughout the remainder of the 
season, it is at present so heavy that it needs a great deal of 
financing. Therefore, when the Arge::tine Government issued | 
an official estimate of a total exportable surplus of 18,000,000 | caeennatin ailmeneell 
quarters for the next 12 months, American markets at once | experiencing a dearth of empty wagons. m Sewer votfierias I 
gave way, and there is no doubt that there is considerable has arrived in larger quantities, and the need of the col reece 
nervousness on the other side. A report has also been current | for prompt boats has been relieved. Most of the pits are 00 

i 
| 
} 
















‘ bs oe ae 

The coal industry is just now working under various diff | 
culties, which tends to restrict the normal trend of trace 
Production is being curtailed and export collieries are hand.) 








































capped by the tonnage shortage, while the inland pits ae) 


that Russia had arranged to send supplies of grain to Sweden, | short time, particularly in the Blyth district. In Yorkshire | 
and probably also to Norway and Denmark, for their own | the collieries are fairly actively employed, but much inc oy I 
consumption. Such a f>ct would immediately make itself | venience has been felt by the scarcity of wagons. The output 
felt in other markets, and would operate with especial effect 


: — } The South | 
| is much lower, but is about equal to the demand. The a a 
| i , , , u q mprovemen 
in Canada and U.S.A. It must be added, however, that | Wales coal market is not very buoyant, but an improve 


. , 7 in. : le Aiea nroach Tonnage |} 
Argentine estimates are not at present final, and that, so far | is expected as the Christmas holidays appr ach. — 
as wheat, at any rate, is concerned, the figure does seem to be | arrivals have been below expectation, the - "The latest | 
unduly liberal. having caused delays. House coals are fairly firm ne lates 


+ 
a am (Newcastle), 138 345) 
: . : quotations are as follows:—Best steam (- onl 
The following table estimates the home consumption of wheat <eam smalls, 8s; best steams (Cardiff), 20s to 22 : steam 
during the harvest year 1914-15, contrasted with 1913-14, 1912-13' | smalls (Cardiff), 10s 6d to 10s gd; best house (Forest of Dean), | 
and rg11-12:— prey ’ 
alrite tical as 4 ° 





| 1914-1915 4, | 1911. eitee ae follows under date | 
914-1915. 1913-1914.| 1912 1913 | (911-1912. Our Middlesbro’ correspondent writes as follows under date) 


— . narket continues to 
sper |———— _ December 3rd :—Pig Iron.—The market tinu 


. rompt iron. || 
cwts. cwts. ‘wts cwts. ; : . een paid for prompt 1r0 
Imports— Wheat (12 weeksto Nov.21) 27.052,°% 23,5°03°0 27,833,70' | 25,441.7°0 stronger, and ee ai ae —- so.d an aa ton. There| 
Flour " ” 2,850,0%, 3,165°0 2,:03,9 "| 3271109 No. 3 Cleveland G.M.B. is quo ay t 


- ~ hematite, and 
has also been a better demand for East Coast hemat 


aiid cata tae aa cia | y te Manufactured Tron |} 
29,907,009 26,695 300, 30 237,0 | 28,732.89¢ ix imbers are firm at 65s per ton. am 
Add week ending Nov. 23—Wheat..... 195250 1.2565 | 28.753 mixed nt ) 





: ; at last quotations 
Sex ph PO, 2,553 101) 2,328,000 and Steel.—Prices are firmly maintained at last quotalor” 
seen —_ —? 2688x) 136.500 There o been a good inquiry for steel rails, and re 2 
tie Sale sist ats ian ~~, a : 3 ‘ . .tee snip- ’ 
Total imports 13 weeks ...... 52,137,000 28,262.290, 32,8°9 5x 31,194399 Mess doing in shipbuilding material. ; —_ f- ‘a: iron || 
Less exports— Wheat...... aiaeawaws 283,690 35700 182300} 124600 £7 108; steel ship angles, £7 583 iron ship-| : a 
ee 29,750 49.20 39,90 | 46.500 ship angles, £8; iron bars, £8; all Tess 25 pe . por 
osha neal on wen ———— rails, £6 7s 6d net. Iron Ore.—Prices are stronget, Pie |} 
Net imports .......... ++. | 51,824,300 28174 00 32637,30! 31,023,200 <1)... : dvanced freights. Steamers are very |) 
Add to this the estimated sales of rare cipally on account of advance gee aal business in_best || 
home-grown wheat ............... 12,573,300 9,469,200 8125.80'| 13.840800 difficult to get. There has been no actua! 01 eed. Some 
|———————_—}——____|__ ence rubio, but the nominal price may be stated is » 21s, Best |} 
Thirteem weeks’ home supplies ......| 44,397,600 37,543500 40.763 loc! below 2°. 


£a- Gellivare i} 


. 44864090 sellers, however, would not entertain business > 
Average price of Eng'ish wheat per| "g oh a : Bilbao rubio iron ore (50 per cent. iron), 20s 
i 


. r ma- | 

s 4 43 dae gle n). A grade, hema-| 

ing 55 <cowaie dads scnnddnaccee } 41 11 3 69 319 | 32 = and L/K Swedish iron ore (60 per spat ae basic, 213; 

SP PDR coksckasdncasswhasnires 9 8 71 7 33 | #99 ~«X'‘tate, 20s; C grade, Cleveland, 22s; D an grade, 
bushels ashe | } 


8. bnshels | bushels. c.i.f. North-East Coast ports. 
"142M 59,762,300") 69,948 070 
968,900 3 015,000) $7 472,100 


TEIES4 ena Ee ee THE “BOOM” AT SHEFFIFLD 


b 
“Visible supply” in U.S. centres, bush | 76,418,000 6’ 
do = inewts (| 40,918,200 3 
















‘ , vs :— | 

Our Sheffield correspondent, writing on Thursday, S@ s to} 

COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN. The cutlock ia the cas industry of this district conte | 

The following is a statement showing the Quantities sold and improve, and in the lighter departments many inquire shat | 

the Average Price of British Corn (Imperial Measure) in the six new markets are being discouraged, for the simp'¢ re cateriDg 

weeks-ended November 28, 1914, and for the corresponding week they relate to a cheaper trade than Sheffield has been aid pay 
in each of the years from 19:3 to 1910 :— to 


for, and manufacturers here do not consider 


a 
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hem in the long run to make any serious attempt to secure 
; Such offers, therefore, are in many cases being turned 
iat ‘Heavy engineers are fully occupied, and rolling mills 
“i foundries are well employed. The edge-tool trade with 
d some other parts of the Continent, which was com- 
pended on the outbreak of the war, is now pulling 
her again, and good orders for that class of steel 
manufacture are also coming in fairly freely from India, 
Australia, Canada, and Spain. Work at the armament estab- 
lishments seems, if possible, to be increasing, but although 
they are at very high pressure, the Governments of the Allies 
are having to put some important orders for war material in 
the United States. Steel, of course, has for some time been 
made in Canada. Im the way of military automobiles there 
are being built here transport wagons, armoured cars, 
motor workshops, and kitchens. Occasionally one hears com- 
plaints of firms not sharing in the ‘‘ boom,” but such cases are 
becoming more rare, if the silver trade is excepted. New busi- 
ness booked during the past week shows steady expansion in 
general departments, and includes cutlery for Trinidad, 
Dominica, Rio de Janeiro, and Winnipeg, hardware for 
Calcutta, Brisbane, and Spain, saws for South America, Cal- 
cutta, and Madras, files for Lagos, Calcutta, Shanghai, Bom- 
bay, and Rangoon, shovels for Fremantle and the Congo, steel 
for Sydney (N.S.W.), Johannesburg, Fremantle, Adelaide, 
Sekondi, Chicago, New York, and Melbourne, tools for Mon- 
treal, Cartagena, Seville, Bilbao, and Ceara, chisels for 
| Pernambuco, and anvil blocks for Delagoa Bay. The raw 
material market shows signs of developing the firmness noted 
a week ago, though the buying movement is not yet particu- 
larly active. West Coast hematite iron is quoted about 8os 
| delivered ; Sheffield ard East Coast is a little harder again at 
Ie 6d to 7os for mixed numbers. 


Russia an 
pletely sus 
itself toget 










































Lincolnshire iron is 2s or 
3s better for foundry and basic qualities, but still under the 
oficial nominal cuotations, and Derbyshire iron has a dis- 
itinctly upward tendency, makers being considerably firmer in 
their attitude. Basic billets are little changed from a week 
since, but acid billets are firmer, Siemens being quoted £8 ss, 
and Bessemers £7 1s per ton. In alloys of steel tungsten is 
rather easier for delivery over the year, probably in view of 
the fact, as stated last week in the Z£conomist, that early next 
| year a regular supply of English-made tungsten powder will 
be available. Molybdenum is very scarce, but other alloys 
keep about unchanged. The steam coal market is slightly 
firmer, best South Yorkshire hards being quoted ros 3d to 11s, 
and best Derbyshires ros to 10s 6d, with seconds gs 3d to gs 6d. 
Coke, in sympathy with the better tone of pig-iron, is a little 
harder, though only to the extent of a few pence, the price 
being about ros 3d per ton on rail at ovens. 

| 
| 
| 
| 


Our Glasgow correspondent (writing on Thursday) says:— 
This has been an active week on the pig-iron warrant market, 
and consumers have been covering prospective needs. Fully 
have changed hands, chiefly in the one-month 
position. The tone has been strong, and quotations, with very 


The best 


10.00 tons 


slight fluctuations, have followed an upward course. 


heavy scale, and Scotch sorts are from 1s to 2s a ton up, at 


point touched was 52s, cash, which represented a net gain 
from this day week of tod aton. This afternoon’s close was the 
turn easy at s1s 11d cash, sellers, and 52s 2d one month, but 
three months was not named. Inquiry for hematites is on a 
a ’ 
| 
|| 71s to 72s. This follows from the expansion in the outlet for 
}} Stee Shipbuilders have been laying in heavy lots and supply- 
||ing prompt specifications. Clyde yards have secured in the 


| 
Hy ; “a 
1ast few weeks over 150,000 tons of new work. All descriptions 


|} of steel material are dearer. Nominally, ship-plates are called 
|| £6 15s, less 2} per cent. for export, and £6 158, less 5 per cent., 
| for | boiler-plates, £7 5s and £7 respectively ; and angles 
} are s to £6 12s 6d for both markets; but in some cases 
|| higher figures are being realised. Steel bars are in very strong 
|| request on export and home accounts, and are fetching from 





i : ’ , : 

|| £7 2s 6d net to £7 12s 6d. There is also more passing in 
T ble iron bars, at £6 17s 6d for crown, less 5 per cent. 
1 In structural engineering—bridge building and such-like—a very 


o'g trade is going through. Sheetmakers keep busy, largely on 
y Ove ent work; machinery departments are full up, and 
makers of powerfrl valve plant are better off than they have 


j] Deen f rs. Wire works are excessively brisk on home and 
| ‘oreign Government orders. Coals are in active demand for 
——" t, and prices remain very firm. 





THE WOOL TRADE. 





American correspondent telegraphs :—Woollen manu- 





ln. Tepor liberal orders from foreign Governments. The 
jj on Market 1s quiet, but the raw material is scarce and 
t) Ue 

1] {) r P f . . 

|| ,,-"r Uradford correspondent, writing on Thursday, says :— 
| aa ‘ist tor the London sales shows a total of 66,000 bales 
a. s, and only 9,000 bales of crossbreds. The quantity 


1s considerably larger than was expected, and the 
that the weakness already evident in this market has 
ccentuated. Average 64’s can now be bought for de- 
ite’ “Sis month at 2s sd—in fact, a keen buyer might do a 

~ Setter. Forward prices are also on the down grade, 
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helped by reports of lower prices at the sales held this week at 
Adelaide and Brisbane. Of offerings at Brisbame amounting 
to 30,000 bales, only a little more than half found purchasers. 
Topmakers are still asking 2s 4d for 64’s for January, but 
2s 2d.and even less would be taken for February and March. 
Buyers are not at all eager, and limit their purchases to imme- 
diate needs. Until recently spinners have been adding the 
relief obtained in the price of tops to their margins, but corre- 
sponding reductions are now being made in the price of Botany 
yarns, which are being offered for delivery in March and 
later months at sd a pound below current rates. In the cross- 
bred department substantial orders have lately been placed for 
white yarns for piece-dyed Army cloths, the result of which 
has been a stronger inquiry for tops for early delivery. A 
representative of the Russian Government is at present in Brad- 
ford endeavouring to place orders for 3,000,000 yards of cloth. 
He was at first asking for delivery by February 1sth, but it 
has been found necessary to extend the time to May rsth. For 
near dates crossbred tops are firm; for later dates low and 
medium sorts are quoted a halfpenny cheaper than last week, 


with 4o’s prepared at 18d, and 46’s carded at 20d. Qualities 
above 46’s are unchanged. English wools are still in good 
demand, and prices are well maintained. In this market 


mohair is utterly neglected, but at the Cape Bradford buyers 
are operating freely in winter hair and Basutos, which are 
evidently considered cheap enough to be held till needed. 


Our Leeds correspondent writes :—The West Riding trade is 
Tunning at full pressure, and the difficulties I mentioned last 
week as confronting manufacturers (shortage of yarns and 


enlistment of skilled workers) still continue. Spinners also 


complain of much of their best help going to the recruiting 
offices, and it has been suggested that the Government should 
tell our textile workers, who are labouring from early morning 


to late at night, that they are doing their best service for the 
country in the mills. Some of them have complained bitterly of 
having to work from 6.30 a.m. to g p.m., and most of the day 
on Saturdays, but they stick to it. Further orders are on the 
market for any manufacturer who can take them. <A representa- 
tive of the Russian Government has been in Bradford, ’ 
and Huddersfield this week showing samples of cloths for 
tunics, overcoats, and trouserings, of which he wishes to place 
3,000,000 yards. Offers are invited from manufacturers, but 
though a fair number have called on him in Bradford, the 
trade generally is so busy that few tangible offers have yet 
been received. Further British and French Government orders 
are expected, and it appears that our War Office is ordering 
for about two months at a time, so as to avoid booking a big 
weight of fabrics at the present high prices. It is a business- 
like effort, and no doubt enough wool will be available before 
next April (the month to which orders now placed generally 
run) to bring down the cost of khaki. More wool is available 
for the London sales next week than anyone anticipated, and 
one or two quiet hints have been dropped that the G 

is doing something in the matter of transporting colonial wool 
to this country. The market for suitable crossbred material 
keeps exceedingly firm, but merinos are steadily we 


,oOvernment 


ikening. 


COLONIAL WOOL. 


{FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


The weather in Australia continues to be showery. partici 


and New South Wales, although durin 


ma bid Apa il sUidil 


larly in Queensland 


ry 


the past week 3 to 4 an inch of rain has fallen in Northern | 


South Australia, and about the same quantity in the Kim! 


district of West Australia. The incoming Australian mail als 
reports that fairly good rains have fallen, part larly in 


October, in the coastal and northern portions 
Wales, as well as Victoria, but the driest parts were stil! 
outside the favoured rainfall, and conditions were spo! f as 
being very depressed. Writing on October 20th from Sydney, a 
well-informed pastoral correspondent says:—‘‘Our w sales 
are on to-day here, and prices are wonderful, considering al! 
things. The which no doubt have been reported in 
London and Yorkshire papers as * complete break-up of 

drought, crops saved, &c.,’ never reached the Riverina or the 
drought areas. We shall hardly grow enough wheat f 


rains, 


own requirements this year. Stock losses ' j 
indeed, and I reckon that there will be a shortage this year 
of 250,000 bales of wool, and more next. Drought affects us |} 


more than the war, and we are longing for good news.’ The 
course of the auctions in Australia is showing re 
as expected, for with the free offerings prices 
maintained on the recent high level. Some + 
wool is now being picked up at all the selling 
tralia; from the first prices have been sensibly 
London or Bradford. Australian 
that it is to their interest to send most of their w t t 
The sales this week have developed further weakness, and the 
bottom is not yet touched. The consumption of merinos is 
limited, notwithstanding that mills everywhere throughout Great 





pastoralists 


Britain are working at high pressure. gusiness is exceeding! 
good, but it is nearly all one-sided, for crossbreds are domina 
ting everything, and will continue to do as long as the war 
lasts. It is high time the War Office granted certificates for 


shipment of merinos to the United States and Russia. They 
might also advise the shipment of wool vid Siberia from 
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ustralia, and so supply Russian mills with the raw material | 
out of which to produce their Army cloths. Germany is finding | 
considerable supplies in Spain, the wool being shipped vid 
Italy, and from South America. 

Prices for merinos in consuming centres are tending dis- 


and firm. There is a fair amount of inquiry still proceeding 
on forward account, but it looks as if crossbreds have touched 
the top for the time being, and the increased offerings for the | 






















which commence on December 8th, being the sixth this vear :— 


Dare. Sale Pmpt | Date. Sale Pmpt 





LIVERPOOL, December 4. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICIAL QUOTATIONS : November 27,1914 


























Ewa ey . . 
| = | @ fame Period Same Period 
isis; |8 1913. 1912 
Descriptions | | 818 Oe eee ce eaes 
lsieoiSig: 6 $18 Bi sia 6 
\8iSi8i8'8\2 3 83 81s Bas 
‘8\8'6'8 &B ge Zonk HOHE 
Amerioan. (;a@jdiaiaidid d a@id};daidia 
Gea Island........ perlb.| .. jaminml)2 13 164 nminmi 153 .. | .. |164 
Wiorida ditto............| «+ | 10)... 10g .. Wal ee IS | 
‘Ord GOLM MidGMMF GOLM GM GOLMGM 
American .......ece0+2-, 2 76/521 30 446 4°78 546 640 700 7°42 645 691 7°29 
Brazilian. \Mid|MF Fr G F Gd. Pne MF Fr. Gd. MF Fr.' Ga, 
Pernambuco, &o,........, «- |5 38 488 530 ee 674754 .. | 675 745) .. 
Paraiba ...... essousscee| <b [a ee SUE OM se | @ 674 7:4 .. | 675 7°48 ,, 
_ eee cocccsoe| oc 1958. 94SE 5S 1. |. (669799 .. | 675 745 
Mossoro, &c......... aa « |588 4-8 530 .. | .. 669 749 675 745 
Ceara ....... eta a -- 588 488 530 | ee 669 749 675 745 
Meranham ........ coos) oe 508 488 5°30 - 69749 672 T4s 
Egyptian, se 
PRM cocccssese cccccces! oo | 635 6°80 7°65 8°40 $°40 106C .. nml 1060 
Upper sees we | oe |5'55 565 60 G40 9:05 97> .. nml 5°55 
estIndian—-Seaisiand ..|..'.. 11 12 13 oe) as dee we 16% 
Peruvian- Rough ...... oo | ee | »- 860 875 975 .. San set 1025 
Ditto Mod Rough .... .. | .. '7'15 7°95 8°4C -- 710 890 6°50 8 2b 
Ditto Smooth ........ e+ 448 5°08 5°28 5°38 548 704779 004 791379, 833 
Ditto Sea Isiand...... .. |... 7% 8 6&} 9 9 ws 94 1k 
African, East, &c, - 370 430 +70 550 555 630 675 715 80 670 Tle 7°95 
Bast Indian. GFr ver Gd. F G Fne8'fn rer Gd. Fne rer Gd. Fne 
Surat—Mac.G'ndSurtee .. | 4935450 .. me tins | 6% 
» ys Broach .. S7C 385400415 .. Gry Of 6h Gh 6 EB 
dawginned Dharwar.. 57558400 . .. |... be 6yy «| 6h bem .. 
Bhownuggar........ wohes | oe | oe vo! oe | co | ce os ve | SOF Gey! CH 
M. Gin’d Bhownuggar 3°46 3°58 3-70 3:82 3°94 .. SiR Gey bts Stk Gey 6 
Jomrawuttee, oe : -- 552 564 376 3°88 400 6 6s 6&8 6 63'6 
i Me Bins 20.) os.) as iS 6 Ben 48 « 
M. Gin'd Oomra, No. 1 5°52 5°64 376 388400 .. 6 | 6h 68 6 bs ef 
re » Wo. ../_ 364376588 ..'..'6 ob) .. 6 | 6 
M.Ginneé@ Khandeish .. 352 564576 588 .. 5h 6 63153 6 6 
M., Ginned Comptah.. 3°76 .. 400 ee ee ee eee Ye 
Bagalkote ............ oo {56 .. ~~ hati. » PE Nw 
GREED. .cpnccaes eseee 252 .. | 4°76 2°38 3:00 Sie Ot .. Sey St 
M. Ginned Scinde.... .. °° -. 2°88 5:00 $12 3:26 Sex Sta 
pes bp ehnemahhennne 252 264 270 288 SO) 14 Stk Sie Sth Ste Soh SHA 
ine Ginned Bengal ... .. 2°58 SO 3:12 3°26 Sis Std) . Som 5H 
Madras--Tinnivelly .... 3763588400 .. .. bts 6tz Gis bes 
Western ....... 576 .. 4.0... .. -- 6x be, 
Oommilla ..... eoveess NoZ S82Nol 400 .. |... Gero. we | Gm we]. 


Coconada, Red ...... eee 444 6a ee fs OO 
Smyrna, Grek, &. .... Sa aah tal ai Psa 





The imports for the week ended Nov. 27th amounted to 68,697 
bales, and the quantity of American cotton reported at sea fot 
Great Britain (including cable advices to date) is 264,000 bales, 
against 394,000 bales at the corresponding period last year. 


Imports, Exports, Consumption, &c. 


November 27. 
Sennen sine, Inc, or 
1914. 1913. Dec. 
Bales. Bales. Bales. 
imports Week ending Nov. 27 68697 .... boas i 
" From Sept.j....... 56,922 .... 1,434,542 .... — 847,622 
Exports Week ending Nov. 27 9002 .... oe ba 
” From Sept. 1........ TEED asco 69,105 .... + 1,955 
Co: sumption Week ending Nov. 27 t= cane a 
" From Sept. 1........ 683081 ... 1406451 ....— 723370 
ED, sbabbcksikvensssuscsenedkuee ° 694,110 .... 731.500 ....— 37,399 


———————————————————— 


; 
| past week. Prices have continued steady, 
g | has been under consideration. There has been 
tinctly in buyers’ favour, but crossbreds can be called steady | in cloth than yarn. 
. 1 " 7 
| enced in piece goods for India, but most of the off 
unworkable. Nevertheless, from day to day 


Colonial sales, which begin next Tuesday, have convinced been put through in small lots. Purchasing for 
many that the trade is fast approaching the time when adequate | been irregular, but a little more has been done 
supplies will be available. The outlook for the auctions next | Rather more business is now coming round for 
Tuesday is fairly good, although merinos are certain to fall { smaller markets of the Far East, such as Sing 
anywhere from 3d to 1d per lb, the least decline being in, the Levant and Egypt remains blocked, 
evidence for good shafty 60’s warp wools. No one need be | difficulties in arranging sales for South America. 7 
surprised if the fine-haired Queensland and New South Wales | trade appears to be rather quieter. Manufacturers 
clips fall a full 1d, and they will do well if the decline is no | are not receiving sufficient business to enable fuller 
more. be demanded. American yarns have been dull of s 

spinners have tended to lose ground. Miscellaneous lo 


The following is a list of the London Colonial Wool Sales been sold in shipping bundles. Bolton Spinnings remain | 
generally slow. 
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MANCHESTER, December 3. 
No distinct change can be recorded in the market 


during the 
and a fair bys 


| 
| 


iness |} 





more activity || 
A considerable inquiry has Leen aun | 
ffers have been 
a fair trade has | 
r China has |} 


in heavy goods, | 

some of the | 
apore. Trade for | 
and there are many | 
The home || 
of cloth } 
Prices to | 
Sale, and | 
ts have | 


(I.) Comparative Statement of the Cotton Trade. 

















Dec. Selling Brokers. No. Dec. | Dec. Selling Brokers. No. Dec: ee a ee —— | 
8 ..Jacomb, Sonand Co. ..1 .... (14 .John Hoareand Cn. ....1 .. 2. | Previ Ww : 
> Buxton Ronaldand Co...1 .. .. H. Schwartze and Co.... 2 Price, ee 
.-H. Schwartze and Co.....1 .. .. 15 ...Willans and Overbury ..1 * Pri i : ag 
C. Balme and Co...... 1 2... H. irwell an@ Co. ......3 Ta Pces Price,| Price,|Price 
10 ..Du Croz, Doxat and Co.1 .. 24 Windeler and Co. ...... a. sles 1914., 26. | i ov. it Nov.it Oot 
H. Trwell and Co. ........ Bo) wear ino Du_ Croz, !'oxatand Co.2 .. 29 iiniasin a) 6 |e 
Mt «- Winieler an8 Os........ 2 os os (28 3G) Datmaan€ Oo... 6.658 2. 2. eo d@'s dis @ia dliea sa 
acomb, Son and Co, ....2 .. .. H. Schwartze and Co....3 .. .. saa er! 
12 ..Buxton, Ronald and Co. 2 .. .. Buxton Ronald and Co. .3 - ae oo oan oa on Hf . 
‘ Tose mee yer neee tees Jacomb, Son and Co. ....5 .. .. | Yarms—32’s twist ........00006.-perlb O 73 0 710 78 0 72.0 1310 n| 
--Thomas and Cook ...... ree — MW'ewoft ............+-.-perib O 7/0 7h 0 Tk 0 78 C 7% 0 % 
—_ 60’s twist(Egyptian) ....perib 0 13} 0 14 | 014 0 144) 0 14} 0 134 
eee ae ame 52-in Printers,116 yds, 16 by 16, 32's and | 
GO'S. 2. .cccccre. eeccccs oc ccecee eocoee 14 2 14 2114 214 4°14 6114 6 
ta eae yds, 19 by 19, 32's and ee | 
PB. ccccccccs eC cevccccccccccce eooooe (AL UL 2U 11 (11 11 32 1:12 3/12 3 
THE COTTON TRADE. 3--im. ditto, 38 yds, 18 by 16,10 ibs......,7 77777 78 73:73 


39- » ditto, aut 'Fhv G6 the... 6 6 6 6'6 6 57 6 868 





(il.. Compared with Previous Years. 


4 
Price, Corresponding Dates in 
1 Dec, ——- — 





3, — 
agie, | 2925. | 1922. | 1901. | 1910.) 1908 


—— hl rer > 





sedis disdisdisdisd 

RawCotton—MiddlingAmerican,perib) 440 733 697 504 808 80 

—  GoodfairobrownEgyptn,perib 660 995 980 0 801k OL 
Yarne—52's twist .........06-06.-perib QO 7% 0 10h C lus! 0 SEO Lim O14 

— 40's weft ................perlb, C 7 0 10s, 0 103 . Btyu Ue 0 10% 

— 60’stwist(Egyptian) ....perlb| C i3f 0 18% 0 173 D1l6 « 16 0 ley 
$2-in. Printers,116 yds, 16 by 16, 32's and : 

Tei accccveccsnscccensossas paeeseods 142.17 9 17114 7 218 7 16 6 
$2-in.shirtings,76 yds, 19 by 19, 32's and 

SP icccns oe : eee 1111 15 8 15 11415 1 16 9 149 | 
§8-in. ditto, 38 yds, 18 by 16,10lbs...... 77 9 549 4 9 20 2 % 
$9-in. ditto, 374 yds, 16 by 15, Bg ibs.... 6 6 8 3685591 92 8 


* European War. + Nominal quotations 





COTTON SPINNING IN 1914.—UNREMUNERATIVE 
YEAR. 

Mr Frederick W. Tattersall, of Manchester, has prepared an 
analysis of the stocktaking results of Lancashire cotton | 
ning companies for the 12 months ending November Jal 
Particulars are given of 64 concerns, the total share — 
being £2,254,479, and loan capital £1,122,156. The presen 
value of plant, including machinery, amounts 'o £5750 
It is rather remarkable that 32 companies have mace spe ; 
for the year, and 32 companies a loss. The total profits so 
to £74,509, and the losses £70,853, leaving a total prot at 
only £3,656. This on share capital, of course, works out “ 
less than 1 per cent. per annum. Last year the profit on ee 
capital, after allowing interest on loans and depreciation, © 
over 13 per cent. per annum, whilst on share and loan capi 
combined the profit was over g per cent. per annum 
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HIDE, LEATHER, AND ALLIED TRADES. 








(By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


There was again a slight weakness noted 
Bermondsey hide auctions, and most classes fe 
per lb, one or two classes dropping a farthing. ia 
possibly to the bad condition in which hides are now ae xport 
and also to the fact that owing to the embargo om the e oa 
of hides, certain classes of imported raw stock ure now 


at Thursday $} 
1] by an eighth | 
This is due| 
iving, 


. : nade for best ox 
tively cheaper than the home article. Prices nee to 740 
ranged from 776d to 834d, seconds fetching - - (adie from 
per lb. Light calf dropped $d per lb, and other stl classes 


td to 4d. Horse hides again dropped in value, 

being 15d lower than at previous sales. he tone W35 | 
, : ‘ — ne, the 

At the foreign hide sales held in Mincing a ae heavy | 


weak, and what few parcels changed hands ae Rio Grande | 
wet salted and a few dry salted hides. wre ton ot Ol 
hides were offered from a captured cargo, anc ony et | 


about $d to 4d advance. Cables from Caka 60 Ib steer 





describe the hide position as firming up, mative i 
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i ' offered at round about 22 cents, with Texas steers 
ghts—at 193 to 20 cents. Buffs, used largely for 
. leather, are now offering at 20 cents with very 








nisiee 

—- et tb leather market is a shade quieter, as the 
ot of American sole and upper leathers lately landed have 
— the big advance in prices of English leather, which 
| SOP getting beyond all reason. A good deal cf anxiety is felt 
oa ening circles at the question put by Mr. Barnes in the 
|| 12 an Commons last week relating to the inflated profits 


li Wance OF OM 


ite merchants on leather, and whether steps would be 
— such exploitation, as the price of Army boots 
had largely increased owing to it. Merchants are loud in 
| attributing the artificial advance on Army leather to avaricious 

tanners, but when a commission is appointed to go into the 
luning. it will be easy to apportion the blame—if any. At any 
| vate, there is a strong feeling in the consuming end of the 
| leather trade that the time has come for the Government to 
|appoint a practical man of known integrity to supervise all 
ljeather required for Army use. Others urge the Government 
lito tan a part or all of their own leather; in fact, all sorts of 
\| echemes are in the air to put an end to a state of affairs which 
lis casting discredit on the industry in general. 

Boot manufacturers, accoutrement makers, and saddlers are 
still full of work on old contracts for the Government. Of 
late few new contracts have been placed, and some of the big 
\| §6rms who have taken over larger premises, or made extensions, 
‘| are getting a shade nervous, owing to their greatly increased 
ilexpenses. The ordinary business in shoes and fancy leather 
|| goods has much improved, and buyers are urging makers to 


i 


| deliver goods at once for the Christmas trade. 


to prevent 


i| =—____=SS____== 


JUTE AND FLAX TRADES. 


Messrs D. Pirie and Co.’s Dundee report of December rst 
i} is as follows :-— 
| The jute branches of our trade continue slow, but the raw 
j)material tends dearer. The linen trade is quiet, and a con- 
|| siderable number of looms reported to be idle. Jute.—This 
t touched a point which brought out considerable demand, 
jjespecially for Daisee, and prices have advanced about 1os. 
| Buyers, however, are not following the rise to any extent, and 
position is now firm, but inactive. First marks have been 
|} sold at £14 5s to £14 10s, Daisee 2 at £12 28 6d to £12 158 
| December /s/, and sellers now ask £14 1§s and £13 respectively. 
|| Dock jute is finding a very limited outlet and little moving off. 
|| Today, firm but inactive. Flax.—There is nothing fresh to 
Some fair arrivals 





j 1 
mark. 
}} Mar At 


the 
ile 


| report regarding this section of the trade. 
| are expected shortly, but for the most part these have probably 
been sold some time ago. Any parcels available for sale are 
i} held for prices. To-day, unchanged. Yarns.—Jute 
|yarns find a little more inquiry, but trade very slow and 
| Prices about unchanged. Linen yarns are very firm, and tend 
|| Gearer. Tow yarns are in request, but sellers reserved. To-day, 
j Jute yarns quiet; linen yarns steady. but slow. Cloth.—Jute 
at the decline and more inquizv. but actual busi- 
ited. Linens generally are slow of sale: canvas 
still verv busy. To-day, jute goods slow, un- 
Linen goods show no change. 


extreme 


} goods steady 


1 ness very lin 


maker 


rs are 
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| POREIGN AND COLONIAL PR ODUCE MARKETS. 
7 Reports of To-Day’s Business and Public Sales see “‘ Postscript.” 


: Mincing lane, December 4. 
a Sonia po foreign descriptions remains quiet, but 
Peeghery pe a fairly Steady level. American granulated, on 
ta a © 278 3d ; Italian ditt», sel ers, 26s to 26s 3d 
a S785 white Java sold, 258 od to 26s, as to quality. British 
ned in deman 1, at full prices Lyle’s yellow rul d 3d firmer. 
» No. 1, sold, 31s; nibs, 298 6d ; crushed, 28s 6d: fine 


i franulated, 28 r : 
anuiated, 28s; standard ditto, 27s 6d ; castor B., 28s 3d. Lyle’s 
white crystals, No. 3, 27s 6d; yellow 


. 278 6d to 28s: 
Cane sorts fairly maintained. In auction, 3,361 


Tystals 
| bags cry 


6d 





ae ce - pt pegs mostly sold : choice at 27s 6d ; good to 
me 2.8 — % to 278; low middling yellowish, 26s 3d to 
| 098 bags 2a es Jamaica, 78 bags Trinidad syrups, 151 Antigua, 
| Mauritiue rete ge Demerara ditto were bought in. 258 bags 
ietiele 3.8 a sold, grainy yellow syrups, 22s 6d; 16 mats 


| 
i Dectiaten nh 
nports and deliveries of raw 


: sugar into London since January 
ist to November 28th, w S J . 


ith stock at la‘ter date :— 


a 1912. 1913. 1914 

Im ons. Tons, Tons. Tons. 

Delivered serseesees 210,280 .. 235910 .. 290.450 .. 224040 
| tock sereseeeee 212,900 ., 253,900 .. 279190 .. 212,750 
| Stook UK Pe eeeees 15 840 ee 18,580 ** 2/,820 ** 38,790 
cine seseeees 90,870 .. 41,020 .. 70.700 .. 115,470 
) enera mg —In auction moderate supplies met a fair demand, at 
\ — a ocd - y Prices. Costa Rica, new crop, good bold, 8os ; 
Colombian far. 203 8°. 798; old crop, common bold, 64s 6d 


= to fine bold, 68s 6d to 738; mid, 66s; peas, 6os 
‘ganda, good bold, 65s 6d; mid, 598. Unwashed 


y smal : ns ° ; 

sma l 49S to 59S; peas, 54s. Futures, December, 
Oraziliar ! ; : 

108 9d. ra an receipts since July 1st 5,314,000 bags, 
“oe, 000 Bags a same time last year. 


U mt wer 
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Imports and deliveries of coftee into London since January rst to 
November 28th, with stock at latter date :— 





i911. 1912. 1913. 1914. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Ton. 
Imported .......... 31,870 .. 29,000 .. 35,310 .. 45,320 
Delivered (home use) 13,550 .. 14.950 .. 13300 .. 15,780 
Export .....eses002 29,850 .. 15,970 .. 19.990 .. 25,930 
Gtcck ccccccccecee 10200 .. 8780 .. 10100 .. MA 


COCOA —No auctions held, Privately the market ruled firm. 

COCOA BUTTER.—At public sale were 
catalogued, and sold at 1s 3d to 1s 3}d 

TEA.—Indian sales of 62,542 packages passed off with a good 
demand at fully firm rates for all kinds up to gd per lb, but over 
this price late values were not always maintainei, especally 
amongst better class brokens. Pekoe, common to medium, sold at 
8d to 114d; broken pekoe, common to good, 8d to rs r4d; orange 
pekoe, common to good, 84d to ts 34d; broken orange pekoe, 
common to good, 84d to 1s 49d; and pekoe souchong, 8d to 
tod perlb. Ceylon auctions comprised 14,000 packages, which 
met with good attention at generally fiim prices. Pekoe sold, 
common to good medium, 83d to ro?d; broken pekoe, ditto, 83d 
to 11d; orange pekoe, common to good, 8$dto 1s; broken orange 
pekoe, common to fine, 9d to 1s 3}d; and pekoe souchong, 8}d 
to 93d per lb. Java sales of 2,300 packages met with a good 
demand at steady rates. 

FRUIT. —At public sales this week a quieter demand prevailed 
for new Valencia raisins, and only a small proportion of the offer- 
ings were sold at generallv late rates. Quarter-boxes, common to 
medium, at 41s to 46s. Seedless, 41s to 42s. Muscatels met with 
slow support at easier prices. Very common to choice sold at 
36s to 105s; loose, 32s to 53s. Currants were in limited request, 
but prices ruled steady. Pyrgos sold at 24s 6d; Gulf, 28s to 29s; 
and Vostizza, 29s to 34s. Sultanas were in fair demand, at steady 
rates. New Smyrna, common to choice, 50s to 8s; old, 40s to 
50s; Greek, 50s to 70s. Figs firm, and in good demand. Layers, 
65s to 65s; pulled, 7os to roos; and bags, 33s to 36s. 

RICE firm, in fair support. S Q., arrived and afloat, soid, r1s, 
ex quay terms, Liverpool. Meal, afloat, sold, 1ro8s gdte rtos; 
November-December, at 107s 6d, ex ship, London. Rangoon 
beans, hand picked, November-December and December-January, 
sold, £18 tos, c.f. and i. 

SPICVE.—No auctions held. 

BL«CK PEPPER quiet, but rates fairly steady. Singapore, spot, 
sold, 64d; D+cember-January shipment, sold, 53d, c.f. and i. 
Tellicherry, spot, buyers, 6d; Lampong, spot, 64d; December- 
January, sellers, 5}d, c.f. and i. 

WHITE PEPPER slow at about late prices. Singapore, spot, 
cellers, 113d; ditto December-January shipment, 9}d, c.f. and i. 
Muntok, spot, done 1~ o$d to 1s; ditto December-January, seliers, 
gid, c.f. and i. Penang, January-February, sellers, 8d, c.f. 
and i. 

CLOVES slow, but steadily held. 
to 73d, as to quality. 

JUTE in generally quiet support, but rates steady. Native first 
marks, December, sold. {14 tos and £15; single native first mark, 
first half December, at {15 53; Daisee 2, November-December, 
at {12 15s to £13 10s. Mango group, November-December, at 
£127s 6d, c.f. and i. Calcutta entries for November, 134,000 
bales, against 410,000 at same time last year 

Ht MP.—Manuila descriptions ruled easier. F.C., October- 
December and December-February shipment, sellers, £24; 
G.S., November-January, s ld, {19; ditto, October-December, at 
£19 ros to £19; December-February, {19 15s to {19; August- 
October, at {19 5s to 19. F.S , December-February, done {18 ‘os 
to £18; and F.B., ditto, at £17, c.f.and i. New Zealand quiet 
and weaker. G.F., February-April sbipment, sellers, {24 10s; 
H.P.F., ditto, £23 10s; and fair, £22 tos, c.f. and i. 

SHELLAC.—Spot market quiet. Fair T.N. sold, 60s to 61s. 
Futures dull. December delivery sold, 59s 6d to 59s; and March, 
at 62s. Calcutta shipments for November, 21,000 cwis, against 
33,000 Cwts In Ig91}3. 


200 cases (Sandow’s) 


Zanzibar, on spot, quoted 74d 
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GAMBIER firmly held. Good marks, December-January ship- | December, £23; and December-January, £22 158. T go 
ment, sellers, 22s 3d; and ordinary marks, 21s 6d, c.f. and i. Java, October- December, quoted £27, cf. and j Holland, sw 

INDIA-RUBBER met with fair attention, and rates moved in an MET4LS.—Tin stronger, dealings beirg limited, 28 
upward direction. Plantation standard crepe, spot, sold, 2s 14d | fluctuations, standard cash delivery settled down a Various || stt 
to 2s 24d and 2s 23d; December, zs 13d to 2s 24d and 2s 24d; | £147 5s, and three months £146. Shipments ene  bursday at || fat 
January-March, 2s 13d. Smoked ribbed sheet, spot, 2s 44d to | November last amount to 5.155 tons: Englich (off the East fog || 
2s 5d; December, 2s 43d to 2s 5d. Fine hard Para, spot, sold, | {152. Copper dearer, and in steady demand —— £150 to | ba 
2s gd; December, sellers, 2s 9d; January, 2s 83d; ball, spot, | delivery by Thursday seaching {56 10s, and — Cash || ret 
sellers, 2s 2d per lb. £56 12s 6d. Electros, {59 5s to £59 153. Bho Pn — oe hs || i 

COPRA.—A firm tone prevailed in the market. To London: | English, {19 ros to £19 15s; foreign, prompt, £19 to ja | Ja 
Ceyl n, November-December, buyers, £25 158; Malabar, Novem- | December, £18 15s. Spelter dearer. American, ¢ ob tie 4 * 
ber- December, £26; F.M.S., Singap>re, i eatahenncaiadien. | to £26 7s 6d, c.f. and i., according to Position. Iron dearer. Bn © 
sellers, £24 10s; December-January, £24. South Sea, October- | TALLOW.—Market remained firm. Near parcels, af p 
November, quoted £24; December-January, sellers, {23 10s. To | dearer, and a similar advance asked for shipment. ah ‘ 


A i 
Marseilles: F M. Straits, November-December, sellers, £24 1os; | 331 tons of better coloured and 94 tons of inferior ae a = . 
December January, £23 15s. Cebu, November-December, buyers, | and 212 tons of the former and 79 tons of the latter sold a 
£24. Manila, October-November, buyers, £24; November- rates to 6d advance. Australian: —— 3» 




























































mutton, fine, 38s 6d: fair; . Ne 
| ye 
an nteiting ASSESS i oo ; es ee 
a | nil 
Commercial Times.—Wleehly Price Current. \ 
so _The prices in the following list are revised with | the assistance of an eminent firm in each department. 
LONDON, Farivar. DYE STUFFS, &.— s ds d (METALS—B. | Copper 2s s | ROBIN— s ds d |TALLOW— es 
ARROWROOT-perlb 8 dos d Oak, China. .per cwt nom Eng., Toug gh, per on 6i § aa 15 | American, common 92 3 0 0 Ausiralion mutton. 2 § 4+ E 
3. Vincent,com.tofn. 9 14 6 34, Japan.............. 00 0 0| Best sei es S 18 | WUD sucdihicsnssce OU OS Do beet . 28 6 a6 
Oe ~prpaammantepo § af @ 0 Turmeric, Bengal .... 29 0 2° 0| @heets (strongi 2... 76 0 titan Town... 53a jj *0 
es wee. 6 & © 6&4 Madras, finger ...... 23 0 25 9 Standard ...... cash 56/7/6 016 lp iL CAPIOCA—per Ib— : = 
9000 A—duty 14 p. Ib \Gambier, block ...... 25 6 @ O Iron, per ton— j,oarl, per cwt..... -16 0 18 6 &. I. Flake oN ' | 
Prinidad, mi 0 | |Cutch, ord. to fair.. nom Bars, Welsh Porte.. 710 8 8 wago flour...... seenee 13 6 11 6 | Pearl . . ows ‘ a : ul | D 
De eeiacnieas 0 69 0 DYEWOODs— 8 € 8] ordshire Bars, we .. . IteR.moe : |) 
Baperior -......--- 79 0 71 O|Bragil....... per ton 10 18 12 6! gpitkeuhead ...... 619 615 |\range fret oarky 779 0 75 0 | Arcnecgckhim, pb nom | \— 
grenade -... ae a 8) | Pustic, Jamales oe ‘3 . . ecen’ Milcknad n : ; 0 | , Second, fair to fine 65 0 78 0 | {RA—dnty 84 al nom | ] 
% Thome..........-. 0 6 9 0| Lima Wood ........ 0 @ 11 0 Nailrods, London.. 818 § § /Antton, Lac, ‘tote. 93 6 77 6 | Qneov—Common .. § 4) | :, 
Ceylon, C gnenpene ais 6c ; = : Lagweod, Campeachy 8 6 @ 80 es steel, f.0.b. oe 16 | Low to medium.... 55 0 65 0 _ Fine to Best - OM E98 | 
Banke eee. "" §8 6 63 6 io a aciaaeieael 18 ° } Do D Miler folb. 50/14 0 0 IDece bi quiet valne.. 6: 0 0 0 touchong, commen. ¢ i i i 
QOFFRE—luty 144 per Ib Red Sanders <..-.-.. 810 § 9 Scotch igiron.camb $712 9 9 | isleutta.ssossccccs 260 Rupees |, 20049 tues Sat Tf | 
leyion, sm.& low id pe nom /SapangCevion ..... 9 9 6 6 Cleveland, i secs ee (OO i oe “sernnneses ‘conted Orange Pekoe \) DE 
iddling to fine.. num ELEPHANTS’ TEETH—per owt. Hematite, cash .... 62/0 0 ) | S{LE— |, Canton ....... €@6 68 \ 
& India fineord.gd. md. 5? 0 .0 0 Soft, 80 lb & upwards 66 6 73 6 Lead—Eng. vig p. cor 1915/2 /¢/" | "hina—Tsatlee, Bupr. 8 0 @ 0 scented Cprs. ... 09 06 | pe 
Do good to fine .... 73 0 8 Oj|PLAX—perton,cif. 2: £8 Fore Decr ..... 1817/6 (/ 0 | Blue Elephant ....10 3 10 6 tyson, com. tofair.. @MO8 1} be! 
Vesa ay : - 88 0 93 © Riga Z aK D, Cc. Fm ease ver, per bottle nee 18) | _guame Kahing .. : : - 0 | \ wont aha Saaltallt 4 1 16 || to 
Do short 0105 ¢| aeons b ate ara nom ~~: -Mheapangnenan 3 3 | Geel tetee ye! 3 
tagaca.. tofu. ord ea 0 62 * |Petrs Bejeiaky ...... nom Tn, n. English ingote « a ea i — eee Ed oy ry | 
Oolory.......... 80 G118 @ |FRUIT—Por ewt. Duty 2a. pptandard, cash ....149 15 6 6 En acon snareneases 26 14 6) Brokenand Fannin 0 7% 8 8 | 
lorta Kica,ord.tomia. 65 0 7) ¢ \Currante— New Crop. 2 6 0 ¢ Tin gites, per box— (tain Raw fr.Milen 16 0 17 0} Do wuful O8 0 & : 
Good to fine. ...... 75 0 8 0) Vostigns...........29 0 3 0) ake, £0 0. - ., nom Oreansine—Mid.togd. 8 © 9 U sroken Pekoss—Oom. ; Hy 07) tr 
; ? 1) © g00d........ ‘ 
we teaid 6) 0 6s 0| Gull... HS mG mato. cjuld cd 9 een eae, | FIDO. os cs enseesnes 1 0 4 Li 
Mid. to fine . «8 0 76 0; Zante.. oo ©O@ 68 CT eee | ERs x00sercvsvens ‘ 
Foxy descriptions. 55 6 (0 0, Patras ...... .. 27 0 28 0 OLLS—Fish— Fnszeare, tals White gl a Pekoe Bouchong— 
Vora Pas ......... 68 0 °S5 0 Amalias.. sess. 2 © 25 O| Sperm, crude, p. tan nom White Si _ ee 31 ud Common .. eee 0 BO Bll 
eee cee SSE S| feoe co "S60 8] Whale eee ee nom — | pywhite Minis 3 a ; portal medium .... 0 & 0% a 
Do gd. ordtolowmd 58 0 63 6 Do bags.. 00 00 Beal, a. . nom ipoamos ia —* : a 2 + 
Do mid, to fine .... 65 0 76 0 Smalls peesnecs Oe ae es nom | Do oad . 1? 22 Common a 6&8 0 &) 
Santos.gd.av.c.&f.terme nom  Figs—Daty 7s. Olive—Spatiish = ieee tim ae oe edinm useful .... 0 % 01 i! 
CHEMIOA ALS Skeleton,case, puld. 3 81°70 0| Levant ..... nom 1 « - -Sepebececes ee ee Pine... .....-seee 10 13 ls 
Aid, elle. _perlb. 27 29 I a 0 56 0 Beed, Linseed, per ton 23:0 1.0 23/10/20 | ete eee ; 4 03 i cenhoaes in 22 ee sh 
2B Sk ghee 33 6 35 0, Bape, ref Bng.cake, 34/5/5 /0/0 Cassin Lignea 7 28 08 41 0. SIMBER—Timber & Hews de 
Bitlet. eal 8 8 6 g | Raisins— Brown, English, nkd nom |Cloves— usta. 0 62 0 74 e7oud.—-Dantale& . 
Tartaric, E English -: 18 1 9. Valencias, halves ..40 @ 41 @ Ootton-seed, Crude .. 2550 Ponene . wir is Meme! ar, p load 93 0100 0 || | 
Foreign ae ee Commontomed. 44 8 45 9 Do Refined ....... 251 GQ 2 (0/0 | \@inger—per cw ove Pitch Pine Timber 65 013% 6 | 
ginm, lamp |. rton 4709 7/50 ood tn fine... 45 8 55 @ Cocoa-nut. Ceylon... 500/9 0/0 |" Oothin ent G0 0 ae 9 | Mbate rel. pine large) OS f 
De ere ee E176 1126 Sritanas- Old........ 4) 5 up _ Cochin ...... mo cr o> oo aon 2 me Do do. small 9 G18 ¢ |B: 
1 éaunieie, ess ib. 0 33 0 § Sultanas—New— Palm (Lagos) . (1) O18) Do Washed = 8 26 6 |guebec oak ......... 140 0 168 6 | | Py 
Muriate, White..ton 45 0 5; 0| Common ......... } 0 §2 0 Lard, American oe nora © sacle i 19 6 03 altic oak........... 88 O19 0 | a 
Sulphate £01 11 0) Mediom 65 6 55 0 | Do Rnglish . S71 ja @ 10) Sooke sccctscos "2 22 0 23 3 |lndian teak “sageens 14/0 sae 
Arsenic, lump, perton ee Oe. Bt MEE scccnarevecnes 57 0 58 0 Petrolm. “Oil, perfilbs. 0 74 0 &% Sin oer 35 0 §5 0 | reanest igs. 18ft cube 80 9 1 ¢ | Pr 
Powder ....perton 20 0 21 0 |, Fine -. 69 6 70 0 | Water-White ...... 6 84 0 OC imace ooo. 2s per “We Rie — we Be e's is 
i pot ..percwt 62 6 65 8 Australian Raisins— Oil Oakes, Lnad., Eng. Nutmees. ¢ ee 6.8 eu, Norway, Petre. std. 212 0616 | i |D 
Pearl do do .. nom | 4Orowns.......... 0 0 0! _perton .......... 8176 9/70 "goa tommedian .. oo Svedion, good... .. WE BE | th 
Genel. —— 7 0 is o Australian Sultanas— oe a Pee eee 5 a's 4 Chillies—percwt .... 80 & 6 eons... is 9 B ‘ | , 
| ,De powder, ij 2 t! § Lacamnen tah ace : s : iagsoes, | a Oe See SEIRITS—Rem, bot -gl. daty 16014 Canada, lst pine .. Par | le 
Do powder’... 00 00 » ordinary... 9 6 12 0 Calcutta,pr.410lbe spot 45 0 | bd Wto SOP. 26 6 0 Do and........ 410 #8 st 
Bey powder... 160 9.165 0 Lemons, Pairmo, p.ce.12 6 22 2 pitt, Binck Sea. 0 0 8 0! Fine marke ...... 46 86] Do 3rd........ 4 Be : 
jalowel...... “LES Mele peers @0 0 a | Bape. Cawnpore. br Demerara, proof .. 1 4 110 Do dth........ 1810 Be P 
todine, = perozs 0 9 6G 4 Messina .......... + 19 0 36 C| Jly ~ new terms nom | Leeward, Isl, proof 1 @ 1 2 Sete Sree " » » ; a 
Bist afbata ong 10g saa Maing ess 2S Sf Powmuanp cmmeve | || figaud Maire 4 $$ tloerce Satie ratices tant] OE ||" 
Oblorate, net ...... 6 74 9 8 HEMP—per ton— 2s £2e\) mieten delvd. 36 0 41 0 |prandy, duty 188 id per proof gai.| New York pipe ' 
Prossiate .......... 8 € 0 © St. Petersburg, layer 51 0 & 6 PROVISIUNS— |No. Vat. In hhds. s 4 TOBACCO— a 
Do Foreign ........ 1 44 1 6 Manila, fr.curnt. spot 2516 6 @| Butter—per cwt.— aa per gallon 11 3 be Duty 38—4/lg perib s @ 8 
Sulphate....perton 0 0 0 0 N. Zealand dock fair 24 0 § 9! Australian, finest ..i23 0 132 ¢| 1906........ oo 18 9} S5|Maryland and oni o” 
dal-Acetos ....per lb 0 3% & 10 JUTE, Native firsta, | Canadian, finest... 0 0 0 ¢| 1905........ ” 16 0) $<) _ per Ib, bond. 0 6 i 
Sal-Ammoniac, pr.cwt 47/0/0 52/0/C Decr ...... 15 0 6 0. Irish creameries....126 9132 0| 1004........ ” 16 6| ~~ | Virginia leaf—_ 16 
i Bicarb., per ton #5/12/6 6/0/0 Qoir yarn, good to fine 22 6 £8 6 | Dutchcreamerien.. G 0 9 3; 1900........ pa 17 6} <4) Common to fne.... 8 Hy is 
stalsors >a £10/0 Common to fair.... 1210 20 0 | Argentine, finest ..128 0132 6 | 1606........ 25 0 Btrips .......-. +--+ . 
coume nie innsle § 0 6 & HIDES—per ib— sd 5 @ Russian, finest ....120 0 124 0 |Cornspirita, pf. ay-b4 122 6 0 Kentucky leat— 65 on 
Gant te ton Wy dio) Salted Australian... 6 8 @ 8, Normandy ........ Re LE Ee 1 leet el 
white ton (/0/0 0/20 “Se Todian 29 5 6 gg Danish ... 147 2149 9 |Malt spirits, duty pd. 6 @ @ 8] Btrips........----. ° Hin} G 
oreign white...... 38 6 36 0 mein 8 7) 8 8°. Britny, rolis, ds. ib'12 0 15 0 |@erman spirits ...... o8 0 0 eats .....--- 86 8 fi e 
talphate Quinine— Lisbon .......2.22. @ 2% 9 ey Bacom, snad.— Irish... 70 0 78 0 SALTPETRE— ek seeessaeeneeens 548 C 
Oe ae yy 0 6 Oporto ............ 6 7) G 8 Continental........ 64 0 74 0 Cen. OM Mee, 56 6 C 
tw bulk i. 1 Dy > Seemed a 89 6 13% —— eee = ° 2 ; English Tefined .... 6 0 45 0 Ti petatbeenns 8 § ; i |r 
a Madagascar... 8 72 6 ie 7 o u secesseeserees OE 
Soe Reptectes. =, 3 _ Central American... 6 a 8 134 Hams—lIrish ........ 80 3105 8 cee oP. pe o|Borveo and Bumaira i 076 . 
iphate Copper,p.tn. 2)/0/6 2C/10 “0 Buffaloes, Singapore.. 6 6 8 Oanadian ... «+» 72 0 77 0| Manila, bold . eC 1 70148 10/0} Bo mee 3814 P 
out ' See Ae POMOME ...........- @ 7 § 9p, American ......... £ @ 79 0| Maccassar ........ £15 7/6 17/00 |Seedleaf........-. oe ii | 0 
aul al ssssecesees . 0 12 100 EL ®@6 012 a — 57 0 6: §| Sydney . .£12/0/0 16,0/0 |Havanna ......------ 6 oy 8 o k 
I acc csensne 00 ints) Market Hides, English Do kegs ...... cl 8 6 0] W. Ausivaiian 1217/6 16/2C/€|Duteh-.....0000 o--- os at 
oe Bell oi ---2- 00 11/0 OF So lbeandover., 0 76 8 8 American pails - 8 3 55 8 Bombay .......... ABATE G/M [Manis «-.--------""" gg 06 
English ............ 25 6 0| SMibe.......... 0 77 0 fp po mee erele- 9 2 0 9 \SUGAR—per cwt, duty 1s 10d, 96\Cigars, duty?) ver ib 2 ¢ 
SOK scinet SRO Rt o 12 0 84 Boot gentine,prélb. 3 7 4 4 pete w cent, polarisation, SURP'NTINE, p.cwt 6 ¢ 08 i|- 
30TTON— HOPS—Roglish, 1914 £5/10/¢ §15/) Beoteh............. 6 8 5 2 "Orvtailieed ee nom x. of 40 Ib { 
ood Western,c.if... 6 0 @ @ Foreign, isl4..... £y/. 509 Cheese—Bdam ...... 62 0 78 0| gizimam, crystals. nom | WOOL—English=per Bes 9 agg 
JOALS—Yorks.,p.tn. 21 0 22 6 Canadian ..... xen a ee: oe _— Fleeces 8. Dn. Hees 16 8 
Best Wallsend. so nom. INDIA-RUBBER—Ib— ae ama 58 ¢ 63 ¢ Pevang, Gr. and white nom Half-bred hoggs... 18 10 1 | 
pauée— Para, fine. hard, svot 2 8 6 0| Eng. Cheddars... 76 6 8 u |yNative .-.... a Do _wethers. 1518 Fo |} 
Aloes, fine K.1.,p.cwt 45 @ 62 0 INDIGO—per ib— ee eens avece 2 2 8 'Natal Src nom Bout Down ewes 
Gapejaod te Rine’- $8 2 $4 0 Benga got red Vio | Glauoetersniccc 8 8 § 8 Gopi, Grytailocd on Beth ouiee, SR ry iS 
SS [ : * 3 Mid. ord. Vio.to good 12 } ; . New Zealand ...... 75 9 76 0 Jane 8 oat .. nom Leicester do on 4ad 
Capivi........ eee Low to good on .10 ¢ ig o |Mgpeiper 8—French 0 0 0 0!" Cube, Centrifugal.. | nom Cena eed cuper 24 ae 
o J ! 
garner, Ging ws OA 2 MMS cr ieomes 2 5 $2) Hungariankiisrian ¢ 9 10 9 (Rammma clonic” 4, 4 9 Seouredgood 14) Ty 1 
Jardam om, Ceylon. 39 6 6 Kurpahed-midtosd 60 8 ¢1 Daten “77771. 0 o6 4 | Cubes No.1 0 9 0 Greasy avr. tofair 1 2h 2 
..--perib 0 8 0 9 Lowtomid........ nom Russian ........-... 10 6 iL 6| gue ee? $ 9g 0 M.B.W. Beouredare 1), | y 
Jastor-oll gaan © $ & 6 LEATHER—per Ib— nae end es: $ 28 0 “Greasy average tT ; 
om mn. Sum, NE. iuibicnse 4OU R280 stals, white Greasy avr. | * ; 
seconds .percwt 5100 850 Mixed tannage, a6 38 Town households .. 38 6 3 0 Pieces ..... os 0 26 @ Be Bcoured avr. 2 © ; 4 ‘ 
olibanum, dope - 0 6 @ O Batts or Bends .. 2 0 2 6 RICE- Rangoon, open CRUsHED— Greasy average } fi 110 ( 
| Kowrte ..... -- 60 0340 @ Oommon tennage . 1 5 110  chtr,newcrop,p.cwt nom Dutch, pr. pt... nom , Scoured super | 214% 
[peeensahe 9 9 10 6 proms H “ee sees 129 2 6 Moulmein............ nom Austrian, Nov/Dec a eece average ; ats 
raak eee eee 8 4 01 — 1 9 2 6 \Neeransie........... - nom French Loaves, prompt nom Greasy average = 1 5 19 
Musk pod, China ..os 6 @ 75 0 Bast ind Ca 2¢ 3 * Bassein.............. nom French crystals,fob. nom Natal—Seoured ..-- 1g 1 
——- a 0 0 © 6 Australian Sides 1 4 1 9 Saigon, c.f&i........ nom German Gran., ready nom Greasy average -- 
alseed 5 6 6 0 American Sides . 1 2 1 6 (Garden Siam ....... ‘ nom French Cubes,f.o.b... nom Crossbred — GT — 4 4 5 
Pennrermint,H.G.H 19 0 2: 6 Bagiiah Shoulders.. 1 4 116 Field Siam nom German Cubes, fine, Vic, good to sup > 4 1 5 | 
um 16 8 2 0 do ..18 2 aaa seco f.o.b., prompt...... nom traland, fine. } 2 ' 
oben Chi 2 Rice Meai. ton New 14! 
ghbrb bina,tr to fin 10 6 0 Barth Bellies .... @11 . 5) Spot Rangoon .... nom § /BRET—German, f.0.b. Do medium yi, 1M | 
moa pode 3.3 1 2 *' 6! Forward, ex-ship terms 1106/0 GOONS  cvantapee nom ~ 
——— 
Sissinapenedeiasaieceneiidi initiates sactieen:oenceneataiansdinien asians eee: co 
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———— 
’ 335 


28s 6d, 298 


i r 8 lbs. . 
fat, oe rane largely nominal. 


31. 
January, 
spo 


‘h 


—_—_—_— 
December 5, 1914.) 


{21 158. Petroleum: American, 7}d; 
Rus-ian, 8$d per gallon. 
TURPENTINE steady. 


| 358 3 


| 
| 


round, £7. 


LINSEED quiet and easier. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce give notice 
\| that the Directors of the above (ompany have 
| DECLARED a QUAKTERLY DIVIDEND of 1¥ 
per cent. for the three months ending olst Decem- 
i} ber. 19:4, on the Common Stock of the Company 
i] to sharehol lers of record on 15th December. 

| The Dividend is payable on the Ist day of 
i} January, 1915 

|| The Transfer Books of the Company will not be 
| dened 

For the Canadian Bank of Commerce, Regis- 
| 


| 


H. V. F. JONES, Manager 
2 Lombard street. E C 


2nd Dec ember, 1914. 





TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
Notice is hereby given that the Senate will 

| shortly proceed to elect Examiners in the following 

| department for tne year 1915-16. 

| Facu ty or Economics. 

One in British Constitution. 

| Onein Public Administration and Finance. 

| Full particuars of the remuneration of each 

|| Examinership can be obtained on application to the 

{| Principal 

| Candidates must send in their names to the 

|| Principal,with any atte-tation of their qualifications 

|| they may think desirable, on or before SATURDAY, 

| 

| 


| 


|} DECEMBER 19th. (It is particularly desired by 
the Senate that no apylication of any kind be made 
1} to its indi | Members.) 

l If testimonials are submitted, three copies at 
| east of each should be sent. Original testimonials 
¢ e forwarded in any case. If more than 
| one Examinership is applied for a separate com- 
plete application, with copies of testimonials, if 


| 
| 
‘ny, must be forwarded in respect of each.—By 
} rder of the Senate, 






; HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 
University of London, 


South Kensington, 8.W., 





November, 1914. 
\ BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
(Established 1817.) 
onities s hereby given that at the Half-yearly 


éneral Meeting of the Proprietors held 27th Nov- 
mber within the Head Bank ng House of the 
Corporation in Sydney, a DIVIDEND on the 
Capital Stock of the Bank was DECLAR «D at the 
an of 40 per cent. per annum for the quarter 
nded -Oth september, and that the same will be 
|| Payable at this cfiice on and after 15th December 
| o _ ( — Stock standing on the London 
|  Davib Gnohant i 

| No. 29 Threadnee ¥ oe 





die street 
28th Noven ber, 19:4. ’ London, 


eee 


| ~ —_— a _ —_——- 
| THE CHAMPION REEF GOLD MINING 
, > Boe 
|| COMPANY OF INDIA, LIMITED. 
CAPITAL £260,000, IN 2,080,000 SHARES OF 
2s. 6d. EACH. 
At a meeting of the Direct 
ing oO ors of the Compan 
enntedes ,it was RESOLVED to recommend ‘2 
ine on in ian rs at the forthcoming General Meet- 
for the ~ ith December, that a balance dividend 
pence v 2” ending 30th September last of seven- 
ls 8d. a share (less income tax at the rate of 
of ata ‘he £: be declared, payable on the 5th day 
of the = — to ~ Shareholders on the books 
— any o 1 
order of the Besa, this 31d day of December.—By 


PF. H. WILLIAMS 
5 & 6 Queen street lace, London, rca 


— Srd Dex ember, 1914. 

elene, _ above Dividend will make a total dis- 
cane or the year of ls. 4d. per share, or 534 per 
= upon the Capital of the Com - Notice of 
oo eral Meeting to be held on the 17th Decem- 
Mi be given in due course, 


———— 
ooo 
~ 


6d, 378 34; dark to dull, 29s, 31s 6d; hard, 36s. ) 
2. 6d: fine, 378; fair to good, 31s 6d, 32s; dark to dull, | February, 43s 6d. 

Vs RAPESEED largely nominal. 
COTTONSEED easier. 


6d. Market letter 9d up for tallow, and 1s dearer for 
q Town tallow, 308 6d; melted stuff, 20s 6d percwt. Rough 
stufl, 4° ‘ : 


Pia 2< 15s; sweet (barrels), £30. 
eis ). £ = bean oil, Oriental (cases) December-January, 
(best), £57 water white, 8}d; 


American spirit, on spot, 35s; January, 
d; January-April, 35s 74d per cwt. Deliveries week ending 
| November 28th : American, 968 barrels, against 819 barrels last 
cane’ French, 212 barrels, against 135 barrels ; landing, American, 
nil, against nil; French, nil, against nil; afloat, 250 American, 
| against 12,650; stock, 22,472 barrels American, against 44,255 
barrels; French, 1,483 barrels, again-t 3,879 barrels. 

| QIL CAKES. — Linseed: London made, £8 17s 6d to {9, ex 
mill: American, £8 15s; Canadian, £8 tos, ex docks. 
English, £5 178 6d to £6; Bombay, £5 5s. Cocoanut, oblong, £7 ; 


ROSIN.—Common strained, on spot, 9s 3d. 
Calcutta, spot, 46s; November- 
December, 408; December-January, 46s 3d. Bombay, November- 


£7. 


Spot, pipes, landed, {23; 
: els, landed, £23 10S. Hull, naked, spot, {20 15s. Rape, English 
me spot (barrels), pale, £34 58; ordinary brown (naked), spot, 
Ravison (naked), spot, nominal. Japan (cases), December- 
27 5s. Cocoanut oil, Ceylon, spot, £50. 
oe /6o, Cotton: crude, spot (pipes), £25 58; refined pale, 


Cochin, | price £149 10s 


£56 7s 6d. 


Cotton, 





} Lincolns ........... 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


NOTICE, 

Members of the Stock Exchange are not allowed 
to advertise for business purposes, or to issue 
Circulars or Business Communications to persons 
other than their own Principals. 

Persons who advertise as Brokers or Share 
Dealers are not Members of the Stock Excha' ge, 
or in any way under the control of the Committee. 

Members issuing Contract Notes are required to 
use such a form as will provide that the words 
° Member of the Stock Exchange, london,” shall 
immediately follow the signature. 

A List of Members of the Stock Exchange who 
are Stock and Share Brokers may be seen at the 
Bartholomew lane entrance to the Bank of England, 
or obtained on application to 

EDWARD SATTERTHWAITE, 
Secretary to the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
Committee Room, The Stock Exchange, London. 





MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR 


BOARD, 

Notice is hereby given that the TRANSFER 
REGISTERS of the Debenture Stock, and also the 
Transfer Registers of the (January and July) 
Annuities and Bonds will be CLOSED from one 
o'clock on the afternoon of Saturday, the 12th 
instant, till the end of the month, for the purpose 
of preparing the half-yearly Interest Warrants. 
The Transfer Registers will be re-opened and 
documents for registration received, from the 
morning of the lst January, 1915. 

W. C. THORNE, Registrar. 

Dock Office, Liverpool, 

lst December, 1914. 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE 
COMPANY. 


STERLING FOUR PER CENT. 500 YEAR 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 





Baring Bros. & Co.. Limited, give notice that the 
TRANSFER BOOKS will be CLOSED from the 
21st to 3lst instant, both days inclusive, for the 
preparation of the Warrants for tne interest due 
ist January, 1915. 

No. 8 Bishopsgate, London, E.C., 

lst December, 1914. 


METALS .—Tin irregular, while dearer 
{150, £149, and {149 15s; and three months at £148, £147, and 
£147 10s, closing £149 15s and {147 10s respectively. 
Copper opened firmer, but became easier. 

| Standard, intermediate dates, sold, {56 15s to {56 7s 6d, closing 

Lard oil, English | {56 7s 6d, cash, and also three months. 
Electros, £59 58 to £59 I58 
Lead quiet, but steady. 
sellers, {18 1786d. Spelter firmer 
ber-January at {26 17s 6d. 
ce 52s; and three months, 52s 6d. Quicksilver, {11 28 6d to 

£11 5s. 


Inferior beasts...........- 
Middling ditto............ 
Prime ditto ...... weceeese 
| Inferior sheep .........+++ 
Middling ditto............ 


Lincoln King Edwards... 


Beet : | December, 47s; December-January, 47s 3d; La Plata, January- 


London, Egyptian, afloat, £7; December, 


POSTSCRIPT. Friday Evening. 
Standard, cash, sold, 


Settlement 


Settlement price, 
Strong sheets, £76. 
English, {19 15s; foreign, December, 
Spot. sold, {27, and Decem- 
Iron, Cleveland, cash, 51s gd; one 


LONDON CATTLE MARKET.—Decemner 3 
British Animals. Per 8 lbs sinking the offal. 


sda s a 
eeccce 3 @| Prince sheep ..........--ecse-es. 7 0 
adeaai 4 10, Inferior lambs 
eo © Be ee GO ccccnccccccesocses 
eeccee ee. fk ar 
ecnaee Bee Ce Si an ncncaccntecdeescae 


LONDON POTATO MARKET.—Decemner 3. 


eee erent eeeeenere 


Per Ton. Per Ton. 
Z£sd £es4 
aoa’ SD Sr I Hikes ceccenecccess 376 
ce: (ee in actdsntocsstcbiasecess 317 6 


LL 


HUMPHREYS, LIMITED. 

Notice is hereby given that the TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the Company will be CLOSED from the 
llth to 24th December, inclusive.—By order of the 
Board. 

A. J. McMILLAN, Secretary. 


THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 
COMPANY OF CANADA, 


Notice is hereby given that the TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the Company, so far as regards the Five 
per cent. Perpetual Debenture Stock (Grand Trank 
Borrowed Capital) and Perpetual Four per cent. 
Consolidated Debenture Stock, will be CLOSED 
from Tuesday, the 15th December, 1914, to Wednes- 
day, the 13th January, 1915, both days inclusive. 





| 
Warrants for the interest accrued to 5lst Decem- | 


ber, 1914, will be forwarded on 13th January, 1915, 


to all proprietors of those stocks registered on the | 


Books of the Company on 15th December, 1914. 


And Notice is also given that the Transfer Books | 


of the Company so far as regards the Five per cent. 
Perpetual Debenture Stock (Great Western 


Borrowed Capital) and the Four per cent. Perpetual 
Debenture Stock (Northern Borrowed C pital) will | 


be closed from Saturday, the 16th January, 1915, to 


Saturday, the 30th January, 1°15, both days | 


inclusive. 

Warrants for the half-year’s interest to 3lst 
Jannary, 1915, will be forwarded on the 30th Janu- 
ary 1915, to ail proprietors of those stocks regis- 
tered on the Books of the Com,any on 16th 
January, 1915.—By order, 

H. H. NORMAN, Secretary. 

Dashwood House, 9 New Broad street, 

London, E.C., 
4th December, 1914. 


THE BENGAL- NAGPUR RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Notice is hereby given that the REGISTER of 
Members of this Company will be CLOSED Ordi- 
nary from 14th to 3ist December, 1914, and Deben- 
ture from 14th to 3lst December, 1914, both inclu- 
sive, for preparation of the Warrants for the 


Interest and Dividend for half-year ending 3lst | 


December, 1914. 
The Warrants will be posted on Ist January, 1915. 
— By order of thie Board, 
A. BRERETON, for Managing Director. 
132 Gresham House, Old Broad street E.C., 
lst December, 19/4. 





CLERGY 


UTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


NO AGENTS. 


NO COMMISSION. 





By its new Act (1914) Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


As well as the CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 
ae adm ssible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 
including the right to share in BONUSES, 





*“ Without-Profit” Policies open to the General Public at exceptionally low rates. 





Office: 2 & 3, THE SANCTUARY, 8.W. 





WHITELAW’S PHRASES FOR CODE TELEGRAPHY. 
A Full Phrase Code 222.207 2#> sing up the last 500 millions of Whitelaw’s 





2,500 millions two-letter-difference words, and leaving 
2,000 millions (2 full sets of 9 Figures) for Tables for 


Firm Offer and other Tabulated Business. Specimen copy will be sent on application. 


The various selections of Artificial and Dictionary 


words and the Quotation Tables, now long in use, 


continue as before, and have been duly certificated by the International Examining 
WHITELAW’S, 39 Lombard street, London, E.C.; PALMER, HOWE & Co., Manchester. 
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South Eastern Railway | 
Company. | 
| 





ISSUE OF £500,000 5-PER-CENT. PREFERENCE 
8: OCK «914 

(Part of £1,000,000 additional Capital authorised to 

be rased by the South Eastern and London 

Chatham and Dover Raiiways Act, 1907). 

The | irectors, under sancti n of a Resolution of 
P oprietors passed at a *pecial General Meetirg 
hela on the Ist April, 1914, have decided to invite 
apilicatons for £500,000 §-per-cent. Preference 
Stock (1914) at par. 

When the’ Resolution was passed, it was the 
intention of the Directors to raise Capital bythe 
issue of Ordinary Stock. The outbreak of War, 
and the consequent state of the Money Market, 
has rendered it impossible to make such an issue 
on satisf-ctory terms. 

The money to be raised is required to repay 
temporary Loans, and to provide for current | 
Capital Expenditure 

The amount of Net Revenue, after meeting all 
fixed charges and also dividends on existing Pre- 
ference Stocks for the year 1913 (the latest period 
for which complete figures are available), was 
£406,000, or more than sixteen times the amount 
that will be required to meet the Interest on the | 

i 








present issue. 

The dividends paid on the Company’s Ordinary 
Stocks (£10,049,570) for the last four years were as 
follows :— 


BOE scnessenesen £3 10 O per cent. 
ae 400 “ 
tis baheseeeb $176 iw 
BOBS 2 ccccccccess 400 8 


Payment for the Stock to be made as follows :— 
5 per cent. on Application, 








10 o on Allotment, 
85 os on Tuesday, the 12th January, 1915. 
£100 


The Stock, when allotted, will be registered in the 
Company’s Books in the name of the applicant, 
and will rank for Interest immediately after the 
Debenture, Gvaranteed and other Preference 
Stocks of the Company, and be subject to the pro- 
fits of each separate yearending December. The 
Interest will aecrue from the Ist January, 1915, and 
be paid Half-yearly in the months of Februsry and 
Augnust—the first full Half-year’s Interest be n 
paidin August next. 

The final payment of 85 per cent. may be paid 
with the amount due on allotment. Interest on 
such fina: payment will be all. wed at the rate of 3 
percent. per annum unti) he 12th January, 1915, 
and will be sent by the Company direct to the 
Stockholder. 

Applications for allotment must be made on 
forms to be obtained at the Company's Hankers, 
the Nationa) Provincial Bank of England, Limited, 
i5 Bishopsgate, London, E.C, and B-anches; 
Messrs Grieveson, Grant and Co.,3 Crown court, 
Old Broad street, London, E.C., or trom the 
Secretary of the Company. 

In the eventof the amount of Stock allotted to 
any applicant being less than that applied for, the 
balance of the money ; aid on application will be 
credited to the amount due on allotment. 

Applications from the Stockholders of the Com- 
pany will receive preferential consideration. 

C. SHEATH, Secretary. 

London Bridge Station, London, 8.E., 

30th November, 1914. 
The list of applications will be closed on or before 
Monday, the 7th December, 1914. 


This form of application may be used and for- 
waded (with a remittance) to the National Pro- 
vincia! Bank of England, Limited, 15 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C., or to any of their branches. 


SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


5-PER-CENT. PREFERENCE STOCK (1914). 





APPLICATION FOR ALLOTMENT. 
To the Directors of the 
South Eastern Railway Company. 

I (We) hereby apply for en allotment of £ 
5-per-cent. Preference Stoek (1914), on the terms 
and conditions mentioned in the Prospectus dated 
30th November, 1914, and enc'ose cheque fo 
£ . being a deposit of £5 per cent. on the 
amount of Stock applied for. 


books. 
1 (We) hereby agree to accept the above-named 


Stock or such Jess amount as may be allotted to } 
me (us}, and to pay the balance as and when men- | 


tioned in the said Prospectus. 
Signature of Applicant............-.....ccceee 

bn 6n5t O80s46k6 90 6xtsnese 

Description....... 


PEE sckccnncavece pideteen inneen 





CITY OF MANCHESTER. 
LOANS. 


of LOANS to a limited amount in sums of £50 and 


upwards, on the security of the City Rates, for 3,4 
or 5 years, at £3 12s 6d per cent. 


Communications should be »ddressed to Mr. John 
Williams, City Treasurer, Town Hal!, Manchester. 


THOMAS HUDSON, Town Clerk. 


; _The Steck to he | 
registered in my (our) name in the Company's 


| 
The Corporation are prepared to receive OF FERS | 





THE ECONOMIST. 


THE BENGAL-NAGPUR RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Notice is hereby given that the REGISTER 
of Members of this Comrany will be CIlLOSED, 
Ordinary, from 14th to 3lst December, 1913, and 
Dehenture from 14th to 3lst December, 1914, both 
inclusive, for preparation of the Warrants for the 
Interest and Dividend for half-year ending 3lst 
December, 1914. 

The Warrants will be posted on Ist January, 1915. 
—By or er of the Board, 

RO ERT MILLER, Managing Director. 

132, Gresham House, 

Old Broad street, E.C., 
lst December, 1914. 








THE BENGAL-NAGPUR RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Notice is hereby given that the FIFTY-SIXTH 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway Company, Limited, will be held at 
the Company's Offices, 132 Gresham House, Old 
Broad street, in the City of London, on THURS- 
DaY, thei0th of December, 1914, at Half-past Two 
o’clock in the afternoon precisely, for the purpose 
of transacting the ordinary general business of the 
Company required to be dealt with at such Meet- 
ing, which includes receiving the Directors’ Report 
and Audited Statements of Accounts and Balance 
Sheet to 3lst March, 19:4, and the Anditors’ Report 
thereon, and also of considering, and if thought 
fit, passing, the following resoljution :—*‘ That there 
be and is hereby voted to be paid to Mr Robert 
Miller, the Managine Director of the Company, out 
of the Surplus Profit Account, the sum of five 
hundred guineas, in consideration of his visiting 
India on the business of the Company.” 

Stockholders whose certificates are dated earlier 
than Ist January, 1°14, are requested to send them 
to this office for issue of new certificates in accord- 
ance with revised contract with the Secretary of 
State. By Order of the Board, 

A. BRERETON, for Managing Director. 

132 Gresham House, Old Broad street, 

lst December, 1914. 





The Interest Warrants will be posted on Friday, 
the 'st January, 1915. 


Banks, &c.—Continued. 


CANADA. 


THE BANK OF 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Fstablished 1836. 
Incorporated by Rovali Charter 1840. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000. Reserve Fund, £620,000. 
Head Ofice: 5 GRACECHURCH BT., Lonpon, E.C, 

Court oF DikECTORS. 





F. R. 8. Balfour. E. Geoffrey Hoare. 
J. H. Brodie. F. Lubbock. 


J. H. Mayne Campbell. C. W. Tomkinson, 
E. A. Hoare. G. D. Whatman. 


Deposits received for 1 or 2 years in the 

London, England. (ifice, at 4% per annum. 
Bilis of Exchange negotiated. 
Dividends and Coupons collected. 
Purchase of +t cks and thares. 


All Kinds of Banking Business Transacted. 








THE WESTERN 
AUSTRALIAN BANK. 


Established 1841. 


on | Capital .. -. £250,000 Oo O 
(25,000 Shares of £10 each) 

Reserve Fund .. .. £680.000 0 O 
Reserved Profits . £19,385 0 0 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders, 

£250,000. 

Drafts issued, Remittances cabled, Bills negoti- 
ated or collected, Deposits received for fixed periods 
at rates to be ascertained on application, and all 
banking and exchange business connected with 
Western Australia conducted through the London 
Agents, The Bank of Adelaide, 11 Leadenhall 













| 
| 


LLOYDS 





usually adopted by Bankers. 


















made, and every description 
business conducted. 

















Current Accounts are opened upon the terms 
Deposits received 
at interest, subject to notice of withdrawal, or 
by special agreement. Purchases and Sales of | 
Stocks effected through members of the Stock 
Exchange, Securities received for safe custody, 
Coupons, Dividends, Pay Warrants, &c., collected, 
Foreign Moneys exchanged, periodical payments 





THIS BANK HAS OVER $50 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
PARIS AUXILIARY : LLOYDS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED. | 


a 
[December 5. 1914 | 


THE CANADIAN B 
OF COMMERCE” 


——— 
Head Office TORONTO i 
a . 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 





Hetchetaias $15,000,000 (£3,989 
Sseeeue S13. Y at , 
toxeine $13, 00,000 (42'S 


President : S1R EDMUND WALK 
ER, C. 

General Manager: AL XAND © inna: 8 

Assistant General ¥anag. r JO." AIRD 

_aka«,, 9 . 

Over 380 Branches throughout CAN 

NEWFOUNDLANI UNITED stan 
atta D, the UNITED STATES ang 


London Office: 2, LOMBARD STREET, Ec. 
A general Banking Businecs con lueted 
ali points in North america. oer 


i H. V. F. JONES, Manager, 


BANK OF MONTREAL, 


. , Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid up, $16,000,000. Reserve Puna 
$16,000,000. Undivided Profits, $1,232 6g, 
Board of Directors, 
H.V. Meredith, Esq., President; BE. B. Greenshields, || 
Esq.; Sir William Macdonald: R. B Ancus Rs " 
Hon. Robert Mackay; Sir Thomas Shaughnessy: 
K.C.V.O.; David Morrice, Esq.: C. R. Hosmer, i 
Esq.; A. Baumgarten, Esq., C. B. Gordon Esq.: || 
H. R. Drummond, Esq.; D. Forbes Angus, Esa : 
William McMaster, Esq. ——s 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL. 
General Manager: Sir Frederick Williams-Tarlor 
Assistant General Manager: A.D, Braithwaite, Esq, 
Branches and Agencies throughout (anada and 
Newfoundland ; also at New York, Chicago and 
Spokane in the United States, and at Mexico City, 
London Office: 47 Threadneedle st., E.¢, 

and 9 Waterloo Place, Pal! Mall, 8.W. 

: London Committee: 

Sir Thomas Skinner, Bart. A. Macnider, Esq, 

Manager, GEORGE CYRIL CASSELS, 
Financial Agents of the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada. 

The Bank undertakes monetary business with 
all parts of Canada, Newfoudland, the United 
States and Mexico, and 
currency Drafts and Cable Transfers 


and INDUSTRIAL BANK. 


The RUSSIAN COMMERCIAL 


issues Sterling and || 


} 
| 


} 
} 


CAPITAL PAID-UP £3,703,704 | 
RESERVE FUND £1,033,410 | 
PETROGRAD. MOSCOW. Panis, | 


And over 100 Branches in Russia. 


LONDON OFFICES—24/28 LOMBARD ST., EC. 


Telegraphic Transfers and Remittances made t 
Russia and all parts of the Continent. Purchase 
and Sale of Stocks and Shares, Dividends Collected. 
Drafts issued on all parts of the world. Also Cir 
cular Letters of Credit. Commercial Credits opened, 
Fereign Money exchanged, approved Bills nego 
tiated. Bills collected on the most favourable 
terms. Deposits are received for one year and 


over at 4 per cent. per annum, and on current || 


accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. pe 
annum on the minimum monthly balances. 








LIMITED. 
Heap Orrice—LONDON. 
AvTHonisen CaritaL .. «. £3,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL .. «- £2,250; 


PawwurpCarrra, .. «- «+ £750,000 
Reserve Fund... oe .. £665,000 
UNCALLED CaPITAL £1,500,000 


Receives Deposits of £50 and upwards for 1, 2, oF 
3 years, at 4 per cent. perannum. 

Traits, Letters of Credit and Wire Remittances 
granted and Bills en New Zealand purchased 
sent for collection. 

H. FRESHWATER, 
Secretary and London Managet. 
London. F.C 


street. E.C. Moorgate street. . 


| HEAD OFFICE: 


of Banking 
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NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND, 
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| Banks, &c.— Continued. 


THE | 
| MA SPECIE BANK, 
YOKOHA LIMITED. 


(REGISTERED IN JAPAN.) | 
EsTaBLisHED 1880. } 


| gubscribed Capital .. Yen 48,000,000 | 
Paid up C-pital.. oe ., 30.000 000 | 
Reserve Fund .-- i ys 19,250,000 


Head Office YOKOHAMA. 


Branches and Agencies at— 
Antung-Hsien Hong-Kong Pekin 


Bombay Kobe Ryojun 
| Calootta Liao-Yang (Port Arthur) 
Chang-chun Los Angeles San Francisco 
1} Dairen (Dalny) Lyons Shanghai 
| Fengtien (Mukden) Nagasaki Tiehling 

Hankow Newchwang Tientsin 

New York Tokyo 
Honolulu Osaka Tsingtau 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{| 
| 
| Harbin 
The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills 
| of Exchange, issues drafts and Telegraphic Trans- 
fers and Letters of Credit on above places and 
| elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be 
obtained on application. 
London Office : 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 
K. TATSUMI, Manager. 
| 





THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Established 1869. 


Capital Authorised .. ee $25, 
Capita! Paid-up oe ea $11,560,000 
Reserve Funds .. ee ee 
teAssets .. .. & 
Head Ofice: MONTREAL. 
H. 8. HOLT, E. L. PEASE, 
President. Vice-President and General Manager, 


LONDON OFFICE: 


'2 Bank Buildings, Princes St., E.C. 


W.M. Borsrornp, Manager, 

James Mackiz, Joint-Manager. 
40 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland; 28 
Banches in Cura, Porto Rico and Dominican 
Republic. Branches in British West Indies: 
BAHAMAS, Nassau; BARBADOS, Bridgetown ; 
GRENADA, St George’s; JAMAICA, Kingston, 
TRINIDAD, Port of Spain; San Fernando. 
Branch in British Honduras, Belize. BRANCHES 
IN BRITISH GUIANA—Georgetown and New 
Amsterdam. NEW YORK AGENCY, Corner 
William and Cedar Streets. 


NATILNAL TRUST COMPANY 


: ; BRANCHES: 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton. 








Paid-up Capital - 


$1,500,000 
Reserve Fund - 


$1,500,000 


Ac's »s Executor and Trustee—Money loaned 
for Clients and Corporations on - elected First 
M rtcages on Farms and n approved City 
properties Exceptional facil ties offered for 


nvesting British Capital—Al 
Trust Investments. . = 





Correspondence Invited. 


2% Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 





A. L. NUNNS, 
London Representative. 
Bank a References : 
nk of Scotland. Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


RUSSIAN & ENCLISH BANK. 


Capi 2s. NEVSKY, PE! ROGRAD. 
apital authorised and fully paid up, £1,057,000. 
ica Re:erve Fund, £1.6,000. 
1. ane ish Members of the Council of the Bank— 
rd Balfour of Burleigh, K.T., Rt. Honbie. Austen 
Tae Derlain, M.P., Sir lan H. Amory, Bart 
*, -&nk transact. every description of Banking 


Business; coliects Cl i 
ness; coliec reques, Bills, Documentary 
—e all parts of the Russian Empire Undertakes 
“© agency of Banks, and the purchase and sale of 


Russian Stocks and Shares 
ome { Bo ilton B os. & Co., 39 Old Broad st., E.C. 
ss | Lioyds Bank Limited and Branches. 


Tel . ; 
i cea Address: Britorusse, Petrograd. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, toorep 


Established 1837 Inco 

} . rated 1880. 

paiitthorised and Issued Capital, 26,000,600 
“up yy £2,000,000; Reserve 7 Fund, 

Rutiove 1960,000, together ...... £3,960,000 


Liability of Proprietors £4,000,000 


Total I«sued Capi 
een Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 
DRA * 71, Cornhill, London, B.C. 








through 
of New hf Australian States, and Dominion 


BIE EeRAPH IC REMITTANCES are also made. 
DEPOSIT purchased or sent for collection. 1 
Which may be coeavteieet i ns ag oo 

oD « 








granted on the Bank’s Branches 


THE ECONOMIST. 


NORDISKA AKTIEBANKEN FOR 
HANDEL OCH INDUSTRI. 


(Northern Joint Stock Bank for Commerce and 


Industry.) 
Established 1872. 


Capital paid up and reserve funds finmarks 
40,000,000. 


Heap Orrice: 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND, 


Branches in 36 places. 


Transacts al! kinds of banking business. 


Collects bills in all parts of Finland at cheapest 
rates. 


NATIONAL BANK OF ECYPT. 


(Established by Khedivial Decree, June, 1898, 
with the exclusive right toissue 
Notes payable at sight to bearer.) 





Capital os ee as £3,000,000 
(In 300,000 Shares of £10 each, fully paid.) 
Reserve Fund... - £1,500,000 


Governor—F. T. Rowlatt. Esa. 
Head Office .. Cairo. 


London Committee ; 

Hon. Hugo Baring. Sir Carl Meyer, Bart, 
Hon. Algernon Mills. Hon. Sidney Peel. 
LONDON AGENCY: 

3 & 4 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
Manager—J. T. Beaty-Pownall, 
Assistant Manager—A. F’, Gillbee, 


Accounts opened with traders and private persons, 
Circular Notes Issued. 
Every kind of Banking business transacted, 


Offices in Egypt at Cairo (Head Office), Alexandria 

Assiout, Assuan, Benha, Beni-Suef, Chibin-El-Kom, 

Damanbur, Fayoum, Keneh, Luxor, Mansonrah, 

Minieh, Mousky (Cairo), Port Said, Sohag, Tantah, 

and Zagazig; and in the Sudan at Khartoum, Port 
Sudan, and Suakim. 


The London and River 
Plate Bank (Limited). 


Established 1862. 








Authorised Capital ............- +++ £4,000,000 

Paid-up Capital......... eccesieses - 1,800,000 

Reserve Fund ..........+.++. seeee 2,000,000 
BraNcHeEs. 


ARGENTINE, Buenos Aires, Rosario, Mendoza, 
Concordia, Bahia Blanca, Cordéba, 
Tucumén, Parana. 
Barracas (Buenos Aires), 
Once (Buenos Aires). 
Boca (Buenos Aires). 
Calle Sante Fé (Buenos Aires). 
Calle B de Irigoyen (Buenos Aires). 


URUGODAY., Montevideo, Montevideo Agency 
(Calle Rio Negro). Paysando 
(Agency), Salto (Agency). 

BRAZIL, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos, 
Pernambuco, Para, Babia, 
oon Curityba, Manios 

gency). 

CHILI. Valparaiso, 

FRANCE. Paris (16 Rue Halévy). 

BELGIUN. Antwerp (22 Place de Meir). 


Agency in New York & Agents throughout the world. 
tters of Credit, Drafts, and Cable Transfers 
issued. 
Bills negotiated, advanced upon or sent for col- 
lection.—7 Princes street, E.C. 





THE MERCANTILE 
BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch St., Lon on, E.C. 





Capital Authorised £1,500,000 
Ca it LIssved 1, 175,000 
Capital #aid Up 562,-00 
Reserve Fund 465,000 


Branches: 
INDIA, BURMAH. CEYLON, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS & CHINA. 


The Bank buys and sells Billsof Exchange, Issues 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes, and transacts 
banking and agency business in connection with the 
East, on terms to be had on application. 

Deposits received for one year at 4per cent. per 
annum. Rates for o her periods on appli-ation. 

On current accounts interest is allowed at 
2 per cent. per annum on daily balances. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANKING COMPANY 
OF SYDNEY (LIMITED), 


Established 1834, Incorporated in New South Wales. 
Capita! Paid-ap oe ee oe .- £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund on aa 7 £1,730,000 
Reserve Liapility of Shareholders £2,000,000 
£5,730,000 
Drafts payable on demand, and Letters of Credit 
on Australasia are issued by the London Branch. 
Bills on Australasia negotiated or collected. Remit- 
tances cabled. Deposits received for fixed periods 
at rates to be ascertained on application. 
London Offices—18 Birchin lane, Lombard st., E.C. 








ee 


COMMONWEALTH 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRALIAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


GUARANTEED 
BY THE 





ies 
Seana 
WA 


Branches and Agencies throughout 
Australasia 
Bills negotiated and Collected. Drafts and Letters 
of Credit Issued. Remittances cabled or mailed. 
Current accounts opened. Deposits accepted for 
fixed periods and BANKING KUSINESS of every 
description transacted with Australia. 
Savings Bank Department 
Agencies at 2,034 Post Offices throughout Australia. 
Special facilities for the remittance of Settlers’ 
funds. 
London Office: 36-38, NEW BROAD ST., E.C. 
Cc, A. B. CAMPION, Manager. 


FORT DEARBORN 
NATIONAL BANK, 


CHICAGO. 
Capital & Surplus, $3,000,000 


United States Depositary. 


Domestic and Foreign Banking of every Description 
Communications invited from Banks and Institu- 
tions desiring an Age:t or Correspondent. 
Exceptional Facilities for handling Documentary 
Bills requiring supervision of Merchandise, either 
at Custom House or in Warehouse. 

Stock, Bond and Trust Departments. 

LONDON AGENTS, Lioyds Bank, Ltd. 

W. A. TILDEN, President, 

HARRY LAWTON, Manager, Foreign Department. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
CHARTERED 1836. 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, and 
in all fiduciary capacities by appointment of 
the Courts and individuals. 





As Agent the Company conserves and handles 
moneys and securities entrusted to its care, 
col ecting and remitting income therefrom. 


Correspondence with British owners is invited 


looking to the management of such funds, 





which are free from taxes or income duties 
in the Tinited States. 


Capital and Surplus, $10.000,000. 


THE EASTERN BANK, 
LIMITED. 


Head Office : 
4 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Branches: 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, and BAGDAD. 


Subscribed Capital .. .. £1,500,000 
Called ee ee ° £600,000 
Reserve Fund .. a , a £55,000 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders £900,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, K.T. 
(Chairman), 
Sir Jacob E. Sassoon, Bart. Emile Francqui, Esq. 
J.C. G. Bouillat, Esq. J. S. Haskell, Esq. 
G. Bromiey-Martin, Esq. J. Leigh Wood, Esq., 
C.M.G. 
The Bank transacts every description of Banking 
and Agency business in connection with India on 
terms to be ascertained on application. Deposits 
are received for 1, 2, or 3 years at 4 per cent. per 
annum, and on current accounts interest is allowed 
at 2 per cent. per annum on the minimum monthly 
balances. 
F. H SUTTON, Manager. 
Established 1517. 
Lonpon Or¥ice—29 Threadneedle-street, E.C. 











Paid-up Capital. ..........0eee-eeeeereees £3,500,000 
Reserve Fund............20eeeeececseeces 2,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.........- 3,500,000 

— £9,450,000 


The London Office issues Drafts on Demand on 
its Head Office and Branches in Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, Fiji and Papta, and on its Cor- 
respondents in Tasmania. Makes Mail and Cable 
Transfers. Negotiates and Collects Bills of Ex- 
change. Receives deposits for fixed Periods on terms 
which may be known on application ; and conducts 
every description of Australasian binking business, 

DAVID GEORGE, Manager. 
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$i 5, 81 
Banks, &r. THE NATIONAL BANK OF 


LIMITED. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Paid-up, £1,000,000. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE BANK. 


CAPITAL......$1,000,000. 
SURPLUS...... #500,000. 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and Firms received 
upon favourable terms. Collections made and 
remitted for promptly. 

Careful attention given to thé Purchase and Sale 
of American securities. Cable Transfers made. 
Lospox Bankers—The London City and Midland 

Bank (Limited). 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED. | 


Registered in the Transvaal. 
(With which are incorporated the Bank of Africa, 
Ld., and the Nata! Bank, Ld.) 
Bankers to the Government of the Union of South 
Africa inthe Transvaal, Natal & Orange Free State. 
Bankers to the Imperial Government in 8. Africa. 
London Offices : Circus place, London wall, E.C.; 





18 8t. Swithin's lane, E.C. ; 117 Cannon street, E.C. | 
Subscribed ai.d Paid-up Capital £2,350,000 | 
With power toincrease to .. -- 4,000,000 | 
Reserve Fund . 700,000 


Branches and Agents at all the principal towns 

in South Africa. 
Agents at Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, and New York. 
Deposits received, Current Accounts opened, and 
all descriptions of Banking Business connected , 
with South Africa and the Belgian Congo transacted 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
D. CUNNINGHAM, Manager. | 


MPERIAL BANK OF CANADA. ! 
Heap OvFice—Toronto. 
CAPITAL AUTHORISED.... $10,000,000 
CAPIVAL PAID UP ........ 7,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ............ 7,000,000 


Branches in the Provinces of ONTARIO, 
QUEBEC, MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN, 
ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA. ! 

SETTLERS and others going out to any of the | 
Provinces named afforded exceptional Banking | 
facilities. | 

AGENTS: ENGLAND—LLOYDS BANK LTD., 
17 Cornhill, London, E.C., and Branches. 

AGENTS: SCOTLAND—THE COMMERCIAL | 
BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited, and Branches. 

DRAFTS issued upon and remittances cabled to | 
any point in CANADA%by the agents of the Bank | 
in Jand and Scotland, through whom enquiries | 

g Canadian securities and business gener- | 
ally can be made and will be promptly attended to. | 
j 











STANDARD BANK 
oF SOUTH AFRIGAc#. 


BANKERS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION OF | 


GOVERNMENT 1N SOUTH AFRICA; AND TO THE AD- 
MINISTRATION OF RHODESIA, 


HEAD OFFICE : 


New York Agency: 55 Wall street. 


OVER 200 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN 
SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 


Subscribed Capital... £6,194,100 
Paid-up Capital ... nas £1,548,525 
Reserve Fund ... aes £2,000,000 
Uncalied Capital see £4,645,575 

£8,194,100 


Boarp or Drrecrors: 
W. R. Ansvurmnot, Esq. | Horace Pren, Esq. 
Sir D. M. Barspovur,{Rt. Hon. Lorp 
K.C.M.G., K.C.8.1. SypenHam G.C.M.G,, 
Rosert EB, Dicxrxson, Ese. {| G.C.S.1., G.C.LE. 
James Farrparrnn Finway,} Rt.Hon.Lorp WE sy, 
Esq., C.8.1. {| P.C.,G.C.B. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION or BANKING BUSINESS 
transacted with the Cape Province, Natal, Orange 
Free State, Transvaal, Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
East Africa Protectorate, Uganda, Zanzibar, 
Portuguese East Africa and the Belgian Congo, 
and with the Bank’s Agencies in Hamburg, New 
York and elsewhere. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened on the usual 


terms. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED for fixed periods at rates 
which may be ascertained on +7 cation. 
BILLS NEGOTIATED and COLLECTED. 
MAIL & TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES made. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT and DRAFTS ted on 
the Branches and Agencies of he Bank. 
THE BANK issues CIRCULAR LETTERS OF 
CREDIT available in all parts of the world. 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT issued. 
PURCHASE and SALE of Stocks and Shares 


effected. 
DIVIDENDS, ANNUITIES, etc., received. 
EXECUTOR and TRUSTEE Business undertaken. 





the transactions of any of its customers. 
WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 





| Capital Subscribed, £5,000,000. 


Sout AFfrica In Cape PROVINCE ; TO THE IMPERIAL | 


10Clements lane, Lombard st., London, E.C. | 
Hamburg Agency: 27 Alsterdamm. | 


The officers of the Bank are bound not to disclose 


~ Lendon: Printea for the Propesetere by G. EB. Hans. ot Clements 
Published by the Proprietors at Granville House, 
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RESERWVE FUND 





HEAD OFFICE—Eprevrcu. 


J. 8. COCKBURN, General Manager. 


[December 5. 1914, 
SCOTLAN )), 


Uncalled, 24,000,009, 


* - £900,000, 


| 
| 


GEORGE B. TART, Secretary 





LONDON OFFICE—37, Nicholas Lane, Lombard street, E.c, 


J. FERGUSON, Manager. 


me Rieh AAA aahe Ghana datae ) ol 
BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA. ! HONG KONG & SHANGHAI BANKING 


Head Office: MILAN. 
LONDON CFFICE: 1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. 


Paid-up Capital - - - 26,260,000. 
Reserve - - - - - - £2,328,000. 


Branches in Italy: Alessandria, Ancona, 
Bari, Biella, Bologna, Brescia, Cagtiari, Catania, 
Como, Florence, Genoa, Leghorn, Messina, Naples, 
Padua, Palermo, Parma, Perugia, Pisa, Rome, 
Salerno, Sassari, Savona, Sestri Ponente, Syracuse, 
Turin, Venice, Verona, and Agencies in 
numerous other towns. 


| Agents in London for: Banque Francaise et 
| Italienne pour l’Amérique du Sud, Buenos Aires, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Paulo, Santos, etc., and Societa 
Commerciale d’Oriente, Tripoli, & Constantinople. 


Agent: and Correspondents in all parts of the World. 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, 


LIMITED. : 
(Bankers to the Government in British East Africa 
and Uganda.) 


Heap Orrice : 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCHES: 
| Calcutta Cochin (8. India) Newera Eliya 
Bombay Chittagong Zanzibar 
Madras Rangoon Mombasa British 
Karachi Mandala Nairobi East 
| Cawnpore Aden an Nakura Af ton 
Lahore Aden Point Kisumu _ 
Amritsar Colombo Entebbe 
Delhi Kandy Kampala Uganda 
Tuticorin Jinja 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ....+.....4- £2,000,000 
Pard-or GavrPals:s ceicidscccvccces £1,000,000 
er or rere £1,100,000 


London Bankers—Bank of England; National 
Provincial Bank of England, Limited; National 
Bank of Scotland, Limited. 

The Bank conducts every description of Eastern 
banking business. 

Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be 
obtained on application. Interest payable 30th June 
and 3ist December. 

Current accounts are opened, and, provided they 
do not fall below £200, interest is allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances at the rate of 2 per 
Cent. per annum, 


ANCO DEL PERU Y 


LONDRES, LIMA, PERU. 





Subscribed and Paid-up Capital...£P500,000 


Reserve Fund........... sinseee tbe ...£P300,000 
BRANCHES IN: 
Piura, Callao, Mollendo, 
Chiclayo, Cerro de Pasco, Arequipa, 
Pacasmayo, Chincha Alta, Cuzco, 
Trujillo, Ica, Iquitos, 
Hu>ras, Huancayo, Huacho. 


Letters of Credit, Drafts, and Cable Trans- 
fers issued, Bills negotiated, advanced upon, 
or sent for collection. 





London Agents: 
The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., Old 
Broad street, London, E.O. 


British Bank for Foreign 
Trade, Limited. 


Geematy Aas o-Russian Bank, Ltd.) 
Authorised ital. . 2s «+ £1,500,000 
Issued and Fully Paid Up Capital £1,200,000 
EaD OFFICE: 
48 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 
London Clearing Bankers: 
Bank of England; Lioyds Bank, Ltd. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS.—Interest allowed by 
arrangement on minimum monthly balances at 2% 


per ann. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS.—Interest at a minimum 
of 4% aes aie allowed for fixed periods of 3 months 





and u \e 

Bills Discounted | Foreign Exchange 

Credits Opened Coupons Collected 
Advances t Documen 


G. H, UTTERFIELD, Manager. 





Lad., wonpaper landings, street, hivge* - Landes, WA» 
Arundel street, Strand, W C —-fasarday, December 51918 —< 


DUGALD SM TH, Assistant Manager 


CORPORATION. | 


Capital, all paid up .. a ‘ 000,000 
Reserve Fonps. — $15 
STERLING RESERVE HELD In Lonpox AT 
EXCHANGE OF 2s per § = £1,500,000 
STERLING, INVESTED IN ConsoLs AND 
OTHER STERLING SEcuRITIES 


, 15,000, 
Silver Reserve is toon | 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors. 


Court or Directors anp Heap Orrice m Hoxe 
Kone. 
: Lonpon Commirrer. 
Sir Thomas Jackson, Bart., Chairman. 
Henry Keswick, Esq.,\.P. Sir Carl Meyer, Bart, | 
Wm. Gair Rathbone, Esq. J. R. M. Smith, Esq, | 
‘ a orey for fixed periods at rates which i 

an ascertained on application. Inter 

June 30th and December Sist. aye 
SIR CHARLES ADDIS, ) Managers in | | 
H. D.C. JONES, London. | i] 

JOHN MACLENNAN, Sub-Manager, | 
W. M. BLACKIE, Accountant. lj 1} 
9 Gracechnrch street, London, B.C. i 


| 

| 

ooo,on0 | 
$15,000.00 | | 

| 

} 


cniestaangageennennieaniareae tae ee es 
LONDON BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


road street, E 


Subscribed Capital £1,276,747 10 0 

BOO ay ac oe * ast os OT 
Uncalled, including Reserve Liability 608,025 0 0 || 
Reserve Fund -- 26,01 11 2 |} 


Remittances made by CaBie. 

Drarts, LETTERS oF Crepit, and CircuLar Notes | 
issued upon Branches and Agents. 

Bitts on Australasia NeGoriaTep or sent for 
collection. 

Deposits REcEIvep for periods and at rates which 
may be ascertained on application, and Banking 
Business of every description conducted with 
Australia. 


THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK LTD. | 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. 
PAID-UP....£500,000 | RESERVE FUND £680,000 


BRANCHES—Alexandria, Cairo, Beni-Souef, Man- 
sourah, Port Said, Tantah, Zagazig, Khartoum, 
Malta, Gibraltar, Paris. 

BANKERS—The Bank of England, the London 
Joint Stock Bank. . 
The Bank transacts every description of Banking 
business in Egypt, grants Letters of Credit, and 
affords facilities to travellers proceeding to Egypt 
and elsewhere. 
Deposits received for one year at 4 per cent, per 
annum. 
On current accounts Interest at the rate of 2 
r cent. per annum allowed on minimum monthly | 
alances, provided they do not fall below the sum 
of £200. 
No. 27 Clement's lane, Lombard | street, E.C, 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office : 38 Lombard street, E.C. 








————— = 
eee 


0 |) 
Subscribed Capital .........-.+-+++ £1,078,875 0 0 | 
Paid-up Capital........... anseesees 539,437 4 ; 
Further Liability of Proprietors .. 539,437 sel 
Reserve Fund.........-.++0+++++5* 350,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafl , 
Branches and Agencies of the Bank in Australis 
can be obtained at the Head Office, or through 
the Agents of the Bank, in the chief Provincial 
towns throughout the United Kingdom. aie 

Remittances made by TelegraP 


Teate megotiated or forwarded for Collee- 
tion. 


and Exchange business of every 
ginetigtien tenses ption ted with Australia. 
NION BANK OF CANADA. 
Incorporated 1865. Head Office: — 
Paid-Up Capital ... .- = $5,000 
Rest and Undivided Profits .. $5,600 
Total Assets, over (Sep. 30, 1914) $06,000 
The Bank has 329 Branches '= 
Agents in the Principal Cities in America. 
ndon Committee : J. Lx1on Woon, CMG 
_ Hon, Suess Peet, F. W. ee 
Deposits received for fixed periods aan © 
rates which may be ascertained oP as 
Offices: 6 PRINCES STREET, 
2% HAYMARKET, 5.¥. 
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IMES, 





No. 3,720. 





INORTH BRITISH 
& MERCANTILE 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 


‘* An old and first-class office.’’ 
** Low rates a distinctive feature.’’ 
The Times. 


Funds exceed £23,500,000. Income exceeds £5,500,000 


LONDON : 61 Threadneedle street, E.C. 


|| CHIEF OFFICES: coaietinn 64 Princes street. 


Chartered 1822. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
& & TRUST CO., a a 


15 Cocks . 
LONDON: } 98 O14 Boal'S. EC. 


PARIS: 41 Boulevard Haussmann. 
BERLIN : 56 Unter den Linden, N.W. 7. 


Makes a speciality of the care and management of real and 
personal property in the United States for individuals, firms 


| and companies, and will act as Agent, Custodian, Trustee or 
xecutor. 





i Investments made in railroad and other securities. 
lI: neome credited to drawing account or remitted or re- 


invested ; in accordance with owners. instructions. 
t ecurities 





| and bank bal f id 
| of the State of New York held in New York cssnaandinaiae 


subject to the payment of inheritance taxes (death duties) 


jim the State of New York. 





ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON. 


‘Chairman: 3 


(The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
| The operations of the Company embrace all branches of Insurance. 


| 
| 
ASSETS _EXCEED £23,500,000. 





Full information respecting 
ESTATE DUTY 
and 
Cuicoren’s EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 


issued by the Com 

pany ma 
be obtained on written - 
personal application to the 
Office at the above address. 


ROBERT LEWIS General Manager 
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THE MONEY MARKET. 


SINCE last week there has not been much 
markets or in the 


money and discount 
trade. 


Trade Returns ”’ 


is a good deal lower than last year, 


remains very good, 


orders which are 


As will be seen from our article on the 
the normal volume of our foreign trade 


owing to the 
being executed in all 


( hange in the 
condition of 
‘* Foreign 


but employment 
heavy Government 


parts of the 


country, and also because of the enormous numbers of 


able-bodied men who are 
Return was satisfactory, 
in Other 
Reserve, 


time last 


Deposits, 


vyea;©r, 
cent The big declix 


j larg vy to the War I 


while 
which is now 274 1 


brought the 


now under arms. The Bank 
showing a fall of 47 milhons 
a . q ht increas the 


Prop rt y 
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THE ECONOMIST. 


[December 5. isd 


$$ 
Banks, &r. 


« nena CC tC 


NEW YORK PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE BANK. 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 
Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and Firms received 
upon favourable terms. Collections made and 
remitted for promptly. 
Careful attention given to thé Purchase and Sale 
of American securities. Cable Transfers made. 


Loxpon Banxers—The London City and Midland 
Bank (Limited). 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED. | 


Registered in the Transvaal. 
(With which are incorporated the Bank of Africa, 
Ld., and the Natal Bank, Ld.) 
Bankers to the Government of the Union of South 
Africa inthe Transvaal, Natal & Orange Free State. 
Bankers to the Imperial Government in 8. Africa. 
London Offices : Circus place, London wall, E.C.; 
18 8t. Swithin’s lane, E.C. ; 117 Cannon street, E.C. | 
Subscribed aiid Paid-up Capital .. £2,350,000 | 
With power toincrease to ..  .. 4,000,000 | 
Reserve Fund .. a as a 700,000 
Branches and Agents at all the principal towns 
in South Africa. 

Agents at Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, and New York. 
Deposits received, Current Accounts opened, and 
all descriptions of Banking Business connected , 
with South Africa and the Belgian Congo transacted 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. | 
D. CUNNINGHAM, Manager. | 

i 


| MPERIAL BANK OF CANAD 


Heap Ovrice—Toronto 


A. | 
/ 

CAPITAL PAID UP 000. 

RESERVE FUND 7,000,000 


CAPITAL AUTHORISED.... $10,000,000 | , 
7,000,000 | 
i 


Branches in the Provinces of ONTARIO, | 
QUEBEC, MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN, | 
ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

SETTLERS and others going out to any of the | 
Provinces named afforded exceptional king | 
facilities. | 

AGENTS: ENGLAND—LLOYDS BANK LTD., | 
17 Cornhill, London, E.C., and Branches. 

AGENTS: BCOTLAND—THE COMMERCIAL , 
BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited, and Branches. | 

DRAFTS issued upon and remittances cabled to | 
any point in CANADA%by the agents of the Bank | 
in land and Scotiand, through whom enquiries | 

g Canadian securities and business gener- | 
ally can be made and will be promptly attended to. 


STANDARD BANK 
oF SOUTH AFRIGAw. 


BANKERS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UnNron oF | 
Soutsu AFRICA IN Caps PROVINCE; TO THE IMPERIAL 
GOVERNMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA; AND TO THE AD- | 

MINISTRATION OF RHODESIA. | 


HEAD OFFICE : 

10Clements lane, Lombardst., London, E.C., | 

Hamburg Agency: 27 Alsterdamm. 
New York Agency: 55 Wall street. 


OVER 200 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN 
SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 


Subscribed Capital... £6,194,100 


Paid-up Capital ... id 21,548,525 
Reserve Fund ... £2,000,000 


Uncalied Capital ...  £4,645,575 
28,194,100 


Boarp or Drrectors: 

W. R. Ansurunort, Esa. { Horace Peet, Esa. 

Sir D. M. Barsowur,iRt. Hon. Lorp 
K.C.M.G., K.C.S8.1. Syprnuam G.C.M.G,, 

Rosert E. Dicxinsor, Esq. {| G.C.S.1., G.C.LE. 

James Farrparrmn Fin ay, / Rt.Hon.Lorp We .sy, 
Esq., C.8.1. | P.C.,G.C.B. 

EVERY DESCRIPTION or BANKING BUSINESS 
transacted with the eg Province, Natal, Orange 
Free State, Transvaal, Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
East Africa Protectorate, Uganda, Zanzibar, 
Portuguese East Africa and the Belgian Congo, 
and with the Bank’s Agencies in Hamburg, New 
York and elsewhere. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened on the usual 


terms. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED for fixed periods at rates 
which may be ascertained on lication. 
BILLS NEGOTIATED and COLLECTED. 
MAIL & TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES made. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT and DRAFTS ted on 
the Branches and ncies of ‘he Bank. 
THE BANK issues CIRCULAR LETTERS OF 
CREDIT available in all parts of the world. 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT issued. 
PURCHASE and SALE of Stocks and Shares 


effected. 
DIVIDENDS, ANNUITIES, etc., received. 
EXECUTOR and TRUSTEE Business undertaken. 
The officers of the Bank are bound not to disclose 
the transactions of any of its customers. 
WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 


London: Printea for the 





tors by G. E. Hart, at St. Clements Press, 
by the Proprietors at Granville House, Arundel street, Strand, W. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAN 
LIMITED. 


D, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Capital Subscribed, £5,000,000. 


Paid-up, £1,000,000. 
RESERYE FUND 


Uncalled, 
£900,000. 


HEAD OFFICE—Epmevrcs. 


J. 8. COCKBURN, General Manager. 


GEORGE B. HART, Seceetary 


LONDON OFFICE-—37, Nicholas Lane, Lombard street, E.c. 


J. FERGUSON, Manager. 


DUGALD 8M'TH, Assistant Manager 


Ania AmeUR Ae GRRE AEAR | eke 1 ee 
BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA. ! HONG KONG & SHA®CHAI BANKING 


Head Office: MILAN. 
LONDON CFFICE: 1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. 


Paid-up Capital - - - 26,240,000. 
Reserve - - - - - - £2,328,000. 


Branches in Italy: Alessandria, Ancona, 
Bari, Biella, Bologna, Brescia, Cagiiari, Catania, 
Como, Florence, Genoa, Leghorn, Messina, Naples, 
Padua, Palermo, Parma, Perugia, Pisa, Rome, 
Salerno, Sassari, Savona, Sestri Ponente, Syracuse, 
Turin, Venice, Verona, and Agencies in 
numerous other towns. 

Agents in London for: Banque Francaise et 
Italienne pour l’Amérique du Sud, Buenos Aires, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Paulo, Santos, etc., and Societa 
Commerciale d’Oriente, Tripoli, & Constantinople. 


Agents and Correspondents in all parts of the World. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, 


LIMITED. E 
(Bankers to the Government in British East Africa 
and Uganda.) 


Heap Orrice: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 
BRANCHES: 
Calcutta Cochin (8. India) Newera Eliya 
Bombay Chittagong Zanzibar 
Madras Rangoon Mombasa British 
East 
Africa 


Karachi Mandala Nairobi 
Cawnpore Aden an Nakura 
Lahore Aden Point 
Amritsar Colombo 
Delhi Kandy 
Tuticorin 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
Parp-vup CaPiTaL 
RESERVE F'unp 
London Bankers—Bank of England; National 
Provincial Bank of England, Limited; National 
Bank of Scotland, Limited. 
The Bank conducts every description of Eastern 
banking business, 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to bs 
obtained on application. Interest payable 30th June 


| and 3lst December. 


Current accounts are opened, and, provided they 
do not fall below £200, interest is allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances at the rate of 2 per 
Cent. per annum, 


BANCO. DEL PERU Y 
LONDRES, LIMA, PERU. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital...£P500,000 
Reserve Fund 


BRANCHES IN: 
Piura, Callao, 
Chiclayo, Cerro de Pasco, Arequipa, 
Pacasmayo, Chincha Alta, Cuzco, 
Trujillo, Ica, Iquitos, 
Hu:ras, Huancayo, Huacho. 
Letters of Credit, Drafts, and Cable Trans- 
fers issued, Bills negotiated, advanced upon, 
or sent for collection. 


Mollendo, 


London Agents: 
The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., Old 
Broad street, London, E.O. 


British Bank for Foreign 
Trade, Limited. 


(Formerly Anglo-Russian Bank, Ltd.) 
Authorised _ 


Issued and Fu iy Paid Up Capital £1,200,000 
CE: 


EaD 
48 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 
London Clearing Bankers: 
Bank of England; Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS.—Interest allowed by 
arrangement on minimum monthly balances at 2% 


per ann. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS.—Interest at a minimum 
of 4% per ann. allowed for fixed periods of 3 months 
and upwards. 

Bills Discounted | Foreign Exchange 
Credits Opened Coupons Collected 
Advances + Documents, 
G. H. BUTTERFIELD, Manager. 


Lad., Newspaper 


Capital, all paid up .. ee ON. 15,000,000 
Reserve Frnps, a 
STERLING RESERVE HELD tn Lonpow At 
EXCHANGE OF 2s per § = £1,500,000 
STERLING, INVESTED In ConsoLs AND 
OTHER STERLING SECURITIES 


15,000, 
Silver Reserve os o* ‘tone 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - Ty 
Court oF Directors anp Heap Orrice m Howe 
Kone. 
oe — ComMMITTEE. 
ir Thomas Jackson, Bart., Chairman, 
Henry Keswick, Esq., “.P. Sir Carl Meyer, 
Wm, Gair Rathbone, Esq. J.R. M. Smith, 
a a for fixed periods at rates 
can ascertained on application, Inte payable 
June Wth and December Slet. ee 
SIR CHARLES ADDIS, | M in 
Join by D. C. JONES, | 
ACLENNAN, Sub-Manager, 
Ww.M. BLACKIE, Accountant, 
9 Gracechurch street, London, E.C, 


LONDON BANK OF AUSTRALI 
: 71 Old Broad street, RAL A, LTD, , 
Subscribed Capital £1,276,747 10 0 
Paid-up és ee és a -» 668,722 10 0 
Uncalled, including Reserve Liability 608,025 0 
Reserve Fund... * ~ . 295,071 ll 
REMITTANCES made by CABLE. 
Drarts, LETTERS OF CrepIT, and CincuLar Norep 
issued upon Branches and Agente. 
Bitts on Australasia NecoriarTep or sent for 
collection. 
Deposits REcEIvED for periods and at rates which 
may be ascertained on application, and 


Business of every description conducted 
Australia. 


THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK LTD, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. 
PAID-UP....£500,000 | RESERVE FUND £680,080 


BRANCHES—Alexandria, Cairo, Beni-Souef, Mam 
sourah, Port Said, Tantah, Zagazig, Khartoum, 
Malta, Gibraltar, Paris. 

BANKERS—The Bank of Rogient, the London 

Joint Stock Bank. 

The Bank transacts every description of , 
business in Egypt, grants Letters of Credi 
affords facilities to travellers proceeding to 
and elsewhere, 4 

Deposits received for one year at 4 per cent, per 
annum. 

On current accounts Interest at the rate of 

r cent. per annum allowed on minimum 

jomeets provided they do not fall below the sum — 
of £200. 

No. 27 Clement’s lane, Lombard street, E.C. 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office : 38 Lombard street, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital £1,078,875 
Paid-up Capital : 
Further Liability of Proprietors .. 
Reserve Fund...........seseseseess 
Letters of Credit and Drafts 
Branches and Agencies of the Bank in 
can be obtained at the Head Office, or 
the Agents of the Bank, in the chief 
towns throughout the United Kingdom. nie 
Remittances made by Telegrap 


Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Colles” 


4 Bxchange business of every 


E. M. JANION, 


| NION BANK OF CANADA. 
Incorporated 1865. Head Office: WINNIPEG. 
Paid-Up Capital .. le ; 
Rest me Undivided Profits .. $3500 — 
Total Assets, over (Sep. 30, 1914) $86,000,000 ai 
The Bank has 329 Branches in Canada, # ! 
Agents in the Principal Cities in America. 

London Committee: J. Leen Woop, Esq-% 
Hon. Sipney Peet, F. W. AsHe, ee 
Deposits received for fixed periods at ae 
rates which may be ed on na | 
London Offices: 6 PRINCES STREET, / 
2% HAYMARKET, 8.W. ee 


¢ 
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KENNETT COWAN & COMPANY 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


E Maintain an efficient Statistical 

Department and invite European 
Brokers and Bankers desiring informa- 
tion or quotations on any securities 
which have a market on this side to 
avail themselves of this service. 


THE ROOKERY 
CHICAGO 


55 WALL STREET ForpD BUILDING 
New York DETROIT 


CABLE ADDRESS: KASECO CHICAGO 
CODES USED: HARTFIELD, LIEBER, WESTERN UNION 
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g URING an uninterrupted existence of 
HS. D Ay more than half a century, ‘The Merchants Loan 
: / and Trust Company -- the Oldest Bank in Chicago 


: ---- has developed facilities and resources which 


entbhe it to offer liberal accommodations and unexcelled 
service in all branches of banking. 


Transacting the largest commercial business 
and having the greatest volume of bank 
deposits of any State Bank or Trust 
Company in the West, this Bank employs 
the most approved, modern methods to 
insure the expeditious handling of the 
accounts of its city and out-of-town 
depositors. A well-organized Foreign 
Department, with extensive connections 
throughout the world, enables it to meet the 
foreign banking needs of every) customer. 


‘Through its Trust Department, this Bank 
is qualified by law to assume the care and 
management of estates and to act in any 
trust capacity. In addition to the many 


other safeguards provided, ths Bank also 
maintains, with the State of Illinois, a 
special deposit of half a million dollars 
to guarantee the faithful performance of 
its duties. 

Investors purchasing the high grade bonds 
and farm loans sold by this Bank, are 
recognizing, more and more, the desira- 


bility and dependableness of these offerings. 


On Savings Deposits, this Bank pays 
3% interest, compounded twice each year. 
Large capital and surplus, strong manage- 
ment, and a half century of safe banking 
assure absolute security. Satisfactory 
facilities provided for banking by mail. 


THE CHARACTER OF THIS BANK IS REFLECTED IN THE 
PERSONNEL OF ITS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


FRANK H. ARMSTRONG 
President Reid, Murdoch & Company 
ENOS M. BARTON 
Chairman Board Directors, Western Electric Company 
CLARENCE A. BURLEY 


HENRY P. CROWELL 
President Quaker Oats Company 
WILLIAM A. GARDNER 
President Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company 
ELBERT H. GARY 
Chairman Board Directors United States Steel Corp’n 
EDMUND D. HULBERT 


CHAUNCEY KEEP 


Attorney and Capitalist 


Vice-President 


Trustee Marshall Field Estate 


CYRUS H. McCORMICK 
President International Harvester Company 
SEYMOUR MORRIS 
Trustee L. Z. Leiter Estate 
JOHN S. RUNNELLS 
President Pullman Company 
EDWARD L. RYERSON 
Chairman Board Directors Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
JOHN G. SHEDD 
President Marshall Field & Company 
ORSON SMITH 


ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, II. 
Vice-President Sprague Warner & Company 


MOSES J. WENTWORTH 


President 


Capitalist 


We Invite Inquiries in Regard to Any Feature of Our Service 


ORSON SMITH 
President 


EDMUND D. HULBERT 
Vice-President 

FRANK G. NELSON 
Vice-President 

JOHN E. BLUNT, Jr. 


Vice- President 


P. C. PETERSON 





JOHN J. GEDDES 
Assistant Cashier 


LEON L. LOEHR 
Secretary and Trust Officer 


A. LEONARD JOHNSON 


Assistant Secretary 


F. W. THOMPSON 
Mgr. Farm Loan Department 


H. G. P. DEANS 


Cashie: Mgr. Foreign Department 

C. E. ESTES “> G. F. HARDIE 
Assistant Cashier Msgr. Bond Department 
Capital and Surplus Established 112 West Adams Street 


$ | 0,000,000 in the Year 


CHICAGO 
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CHICAGO 


In Timber Securities 
AT PRICES TO YIELD 


SPECIALIZE 


MORTGAGE ON TIMBER LANDS. 


ECONOMIST. 


LYON GARY & COMPANY 


BUY WHOLE ISSUES OF BONDS SECURED BY FIRST 
SELL CAREFULLY SELECTED TIMBER BONDS TO INVESTORS 


THE 
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THE ROOSEVELT DAM, SALT RIVER VALLEY, ARIZONA. A GOVERNMENT RECLAMATION PROJECT IRRIGATING, 
AT PRESENT, 152,000 ACRES, 


W. G. Souders & Company 


Investment Bankers 


208 South La Salle St., CHICAGO 


High Grade Investments 


Secured by first mortgage bonds of 


Steam Railroads Water Powers 
Electric Railroads Industrials 


Public Service Corporations 


We invite inquiries from Bankers and Dealers who are in the market for 
large blocks or entire issues. 


In investigating these properties we employ engineers of recognized ability, 
in whom we have absolute contidence, and auditors whose reports are 
universally accepted. 


Attention 1s ¢ 
announcement 
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IN THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mercantile National Bank 
of San Francisco 


Capital and Surplus . Three Million Dollars 


OFFICERS 


Chairman of the Board 
President 
Vice-President 
Cashier 

Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


Henry T. ScoTT 
JOHN D. MCKEE 
FRANK G. DRUM 
0. ELLINGHOUSE 
W. F. BERRY 
F. 0. CooKE 


THOMAS M. PATERSON 


DIRECTORS 


\ BABCOCK 
EEDEN 
D. CLARK 
rERT 

i. DRUM 
WNT 
E. GREEN 


JOSEPH HYMAN 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
JOHN D. MCKEE 
OGDEN MILLS 
R. H. PEASE 
R. D. ROBBINS 
HeNRY T. SCOTT 

M. S. WILSON 


veral Banking Business Transacted 


of Banks, Corporations, Firms and individuals 
i facilities offered for the transaction of all branches 


ind foreign banking. Collections given prompt and 
nuion. 


Correspondence is invited 


PANAMA CANAL 


SECTION. 
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Mercantile I rust Company 
of San Francisco 


(Owned by the Stockholders of Mercantile National Bank of 


San Francisco and under same policy of management.) 


Capital . . . . . «~ One Million Dollars 


R. M. SIMS ‘ . Trust Officer 
PAUL McDONALD, Assistant Trust Officer 


A General Trust Business Transacted 


Authorized to act as executor, trustee, administrator or 
guardian, and in all fiduciary capacities, on behalf of individuals, 
institutions or corporations. 


Acts as Trustee under mortgages and trust deeds made by 
individuals or corporations. 


Registrar and transfer agent of bonds and stocks. 
under plans of reorganization or other agreements, 


Depositary 


Documents and securities heldin escrow 
deposit for safe keeping 


Securities held on 


Financial agent for non-residents. 


Safe Deposit Department 


J. H. CLENDENNING, Manager 


Safe Deposit Vaults in a Safe Deposit Building 


Every convenience for use of clients or visitors 
Inspection cordially invited 


464 California Street, 


San Francisco, California 
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Illinois Trust and Savings Bani. 


PANAMA CANAL 






SECTION. 





La Salle and Jackson Streets 
CHICAGO 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$15,500,000.00 


Pays Interest on Time Deposits, Current and Reserve 
Accounts. Deals in Investment Securities and Foreign 


Exchange. 


Transacts a General Trust Business 


DIRECTORS 


Henry A. Blair 
Stanley Field 
Frederick T. Haskell 
James J. Hill 
Charles H. Hulburd 


James C. Hutchins 
Chauncey Keep 
John J. Mitchell 
John G. Shedd 
Frank D. Stout 


OFFICERS 
John J. Mitchell President E. S. Layman . Asst. Cashier 


Frederick T. Haskell . Vice-President 
Chauncey Keep . Vice-President 
Henry A. Blair . Vice-President 
J. I. Cooper . Cashier 
F. 1. Cooper Asst. Cashier 


Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 

. Secretary 
Asst. Secretary 
. Asst. Secretary 


J. W. Knight . 
David Grant 
William H. Henkle . 
F. M. Sills 
F. F. Taylor 


W. E. Colt, Jr., Manager Bond Department 


Illinois Trust Safety Deposit Co., Deposit Vaults 


The strongest and most spacious in the city 


A safe place at small cost to keep your securities, documents and other valuable proper’ 
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THE ECONOMIST. PANAMA CANAL SECTION. 
Condensed Facts 


regarding the largest 
Farm Machinery Manufacturer 
west of the Missouri River 


Caterpillar tractors made in the following sizes—18, 30, 60 and 75 horsepower. 


Horse-drawn and gas harvesters—six models—10 to 34-foot cut—capacity 15 
to 75 acres per day, cut, threshed and sacked. 


Other products—disc and moldboard plows, disc and tooth harrows, scrap- 
ers, special machinery, supplies and lubricants. 


Twelve American branches and district sales agents—fourteen foreign agents 
covering every great agricultural district. 


Holt machines harvest three-fourths of all grain grown on Pacific Coast— 
90 per cent of California’s crop. Over 6,000 in use. 


Nearly 2,000 Caterpillars used for plowing, discing, harrowing, seeding, cul- 
tivating, harvesting, threshing, hauling, filling silos, baling hay, making roads, 
digging ditches, building levees, pumping, grinding feed, drilling wells, pull- 
ing stumps, lifting beets, etc. 


Caterpillars used in the following countries, besides practically every state in 
the Union; Australia, Hawaii, Philippines, Canada, Mexico, Argentine, Alas- 
ka, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Spain, Russia, Algeria, South 
Africa, Patagonia, Bolivia, Cuba, Guatemala. 


International contests won by Caterpillar—Buenos Aires, 1911, $3,000 prize; 
Magdalene, S. A., 1913, $15,000 prize; Hungary, 1913, 32 contestants ; St. Pet- 
ersburg, 1913, 9 contestants ; Kieff, Russia, 1913; Tunis, Algeria, 1913; Com- 
peigne, France, 1913; Tunis, Algeria, 1914, 18 contestants (foreign press ad- 
vices). 


Caterpillars used by farmers; contractors; highway commissions; counties; 
townships and municipalities ; armies and railways; lumbermen; drainage and 
reclamation organizations; agricultural colleges; sugar companies, and others. 


You are cordially invited to look over our plant at any time. 
We'll be busy—we always are—but can find time to show friends 
the inside of one of Stockton’s most widely known industries. 


| 
Kstablished 1869; incorporated 1892. 
‘Two factories, 1,000 employes. 
Stockton factory occupies seven city blocks. 
Self-propelled harvesters—two models—1+4 to 34-foot cut. 
| 
i 


‘he Holt Manufacturing Company 


Incorporated 


Stockton, California, U.S. A. 


New York, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. Peoria, Ill. Portland, Ore. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Spokane, Wash. Calgary, Alberta 
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ECONOMIST. PANAMA CANAL SECTION. 


ORANGES AND SNOW IN CALIFORNIA. 


of National Ice Icing cars at one of the San Joaquin Valley 
Cold Storage Company of Cali 


ia. and 


California 


Express cars waiting f } plants of National Ice and Cold Storage Company of 


» iced it one of 
FACTORIES—San Francisco, Oakland, Stockton, San Jose, Fresno, Santa Rosa, Sonora, Los Angeles, Riverside, San Berna 
Berkeley, Sacramento, Marysville, Merced, Red Bluff, Bakersfield, Petaluma, Vallejo, Watsonville. Natural Ice Works at | 


ton, Iceland and Polaris, Cal. 
NATIONAL ICE AND COLD STORAGE CO. 


Postal Telegraph Building OF CALIFORNIA SAN FRANCIS 


> < 


Attention 1s 


announceie 
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ELLIOTT 
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)DARD JESS 
N P. BURKE .... 
i S. CRAVENS 

S. HAMMOND 


' P. BURKE..... 
’ S. CRAVENS 
ELLIOTT 

ANK P. FLINT 


: > ; Vice-President 
. DRAKE ...-President Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank H. JEVNE 


GATES 


. oe Capitalist 
{. FLINT Vice-President Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank E. J. MARSHALL.. .. 


F. Q. STORY 


aed President California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
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Prefatory Notice. 











] HE Panama Section, published by the Proprietors of ‘ The 

| Economist,’ has been prepared almost entirely by the 
‘Commercial and Financial Chronicle’ of New York. Their 

i purpose was to prov ide an authentic and reliable work of reference 

on the commercial and financial conditions existing in the Pacific 

Coast territory of the United States at the time of the opening of 
| the ‘Panama Canal. They have endeavoured to make not only the 
articles and statistics but also the advertising pages as useful as 
| possible to the reader for purposes of reference. 


With this end in view they have exercised careful scrutiny and 
discrimination over the advertising columns. 


| Representatives of our New York contemporary have necessarily 
| spent much time in the Pacific Coast territory in connection with 
1 the work entailed by the preparation and publication of _ this 
| issue. They have sought the most reliable sources of information, 
and advertisements have only been solicited from those of good 
standing and reputation. 


The Ne w York publishers, therefore, feel justified in stating that, 


this issue may be relied upon. The Proprietors of * The Semanal 
believe that their readers will welcome the opportunity of ac quainting 
themselves with this wonderful enterprise at a time w hen, unhappily, 
Europe is almost entirely absorbed in a terrible and dev astating War. 
The articles, it will be observed, are by American pens, and the 
spelling also follows American rules. 
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Government, State, County, City, 
School, Railway, B d 
Public Service: LIONGS 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS of Cor- 
porations owning extensive income producing 


assets including FARM and TIMBER LANDS 


Orders executed for the purchase and sale of listed securities. 
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Expecting to receive a fair compensation for its services, and 
without pretense of giving something for nothing, 


The National Bank 


OF THE 


REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO 


tenders its offices to those who appreciate careful and prompt 
service and intelligent attention to details, believing that with its 
large list of correspondents and desirable connections at the leading 
commercial centers, it can be of real service to the business public. 
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THE PACIFIC COAST. 

At a time when the columns of the press are 
so largely devoted to chronicling the events of a 
great war, and attempting to prognosticate its 
results; and when the financial journals are 
chiefly concerned in discussing, and striving 
to solve, the many and varied problems arising 
from conditions created by a world disturbance 
of such magnitude, there is no little satisfaction 
in presenting to our readers an issue devoted to 
so great an achievement of Peace as the Panama 
Canal, and to a territory so pregnant with possi- 
bility in peaceful pursuits as the Pacific Coast of 
the United States. 

Departing from their usual custom, the pub- 
lishers herein offer an edition which is, except 
for the statistical departments, composed entire- 
ly of contributed articles. In arranging for each 
of these articles dealing with conditions on the 
Pacific Coast the publishers have sought, and 
have been so fortunate as to secure, the co-oper- 
ation of the individual to whom a concensus of 
opinion pointed as best equipped and qualified 
to deal with the special subject assigned to him. 
The opinions of these contributors are based on 
experience, not on theory. 

As we have become familiar with these various 
articles, during the process of assembling, co-or- 
dinating, and preparing the edition for the press, 
we have been particularly impressed by cer- 
tain points of unanimous agreement in the 
opinions expressed. As the articles cover a broad 
range of activity, and emanate from minds work- 
ing along widely diversified channels, such con- 
cordances are significant, and it seems pertinent 
to direct the reader’s attention to them. It may 
also be well to emphasize the fact that where our 
contributors unite in a common opinion they are 
in entire accord with those leaders of commercial 


PANAMA CANAL 


thought and activity who are directing the work | 


of intelligent development and substantial prog- 
ress throughout the entire West Coast territory. 


The first of these points in importance is, gen- | 


erally speaking, the last to be brought out in the 
individual articles, namely: the secure confidence 
with which the future is awaited—the dominant 
note of optimism. It is not uncommon to hear, 
from those but vaguely familiar with conditions 
on the Pacific Coast, expressions of opinion to 
the effect that affairs there are in a sad way; 
that a revival of activity is remote, if not im- 
probable. Such is not, in fact, the case. The 
Pacific Coast may pause to permit of a re-ad- 
justment of fundamental conditions. In its periods 
of more strenuous activity, basic economic prin- 
ciples trail, breathless, in the wake of the im- 
petuous optimism and headlong energy which 
characterize its progress. Re-adjustments are 
thus rendered necessary. Also, since no human 
energy is absolutely indefatigable, prodigal ex- 
penditures of vital force necessitate occasional 
recruiting intervals of relaxation. Thus. the 
Coast may pause—must, indeed—but let none 
be so fatuous as to believe that it will stop. 
The Pacific Coast, in common with the rest of 
us, has made its mistakes and is suffering for 


_ and to discourage the further activi’ 
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them; the more keenly in that, dy 
period of rehabilitation and adjus: 
conspire to bring about a time of st) 
results of all mistakes are magnifi 
peculiarly obvious and painful. T) 
takes are fully appreciated, and tha 
minds are engaged in devising re 
second point which will become a) 
perusal of the subsequent pages. 
The third is: the unanimous re n 
the fact that the future influx o: 
to the Pacific Coast must be div to 
great a degree as possible, onto the | Com- 
merce may be broadly classified in three clemenr- 
ary divisions: Production, Conversion, and Mer- 
chandising, the first including only the develop- 
ment of natural resources and the actual crea- 
tion of wealth, the second comprehending the 
treatment of raw materials by manufacture, the 
third involving the transfer of commodities be- 
tween men or nations. Activity in the first of 
these divisions distributes population over the 
agricultural lands, through the forest areas, and 
in the mountainous regions. The second and 
third divisions create cities, either as industrial 
centers or as logical points of transfer. Both of 
the latter divisions being wholly dependent upon 
the first, it is obvious that population should ad- 
just itself accordingly. It is an economic error 
to rear large cities on the edge of a great poten- 
tially productive territory, only a small percent- 
age of which is fully developed. The Pacific Coast 
logically falls into the first of the three divisions. 
From the standpoint of its ultimate possibilities, 
productive development of the Pacific Coast has 
only been fairly begun, while its cities have grown 


4iil 


| withan astounding and disportionate rapidity. Cen- 


sus figures show a much larger percentage of 
urbai. population on the Pacific Coast today than 
in other essentially productive areas in the United 
States. The Coast may be termed, to coin a 
phrase, “over-citied,” for the time being. The 
contemplated effort at diversion of population 
onto the land will gradually correct the erro! 
and the result will be a sounder economic basis 
throughout the territory. 

The fourth point of unanimity to be noted is: 
that land values on the Pacific Coast have ad- 
vanced too far, and too fast. It is frequently re 
marked by those most actively engaged in the 
Coast’s permanent and sane development that 
the incubus from which the territory has sul 
fered most in the past has been the unscrupulous 
real estate promoter, colloquially (bu! aptly) 
termed “land shark.” The operations of those 
that prey on the credulous were there | ade 80 
easy and profitable by the alluring poss lities e 
high returns from irrigated land, ¢ their 


business extended with such rapidity to be- 
come a serious menace to the prosper''y of the 
territory. 
Illustrative of what is being done on | 1¢ ©0as' 
to remedy the situation as regards le a 
ol e 


d ; : . tions in 
“land shark,” witness the sweeping Ir icns 


the price of raw land, and the rest! 


ons re- 
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sale, which have been instituted by 
is, and other large land holders, as 


citea 

ion of Judge Bean in a United States dis- 
ict court in Oregon is likewise apposite 
4 


‘s of illustration. The case in point 
brought by land purchasers against 

alleging misrepresentation of the 
productive possibilities of the land. In de- 
ciding for the plaintiffs the presiding judge or- 
dered the return of all payments on the contract, 
together with the costs of the action, stating that 
the sellers “must know what the land is good 
for’: belief in its possibilities not constituting a 
sufficient defense against the charge of misrepre- 
sentation. The decision will tend to restrict wild 
exploitation and prevent sales at prices not based 
on actual productive value. The adoption of 
such drastic measures will do much to correct the 
mistakes of the past, and eliminate the possibility 
of their repetition. 

Much of the publicity that has emanated from 
the Pacitic Coast has been unfortunate in char- 
acter. Consisting largely of the propaganda of 
the self-interested, it has been highly bombastic; 
teeming with hyperbole. It has exaggerated all the 
attractions, (inventing them when occasion de- 
nanded) and carefully avoided any mention what- 
soever of any existing difficulties to be encoun- 


for purpo 
was a sult 


the sellers 


tered. Its tendency has been to attract the invalid, 
seeking a salubrious climate where an exceptional 
fruitfulness of soil might offset impaired phys- 
ical efficiency; the indolent, thinking to obtain 
a maximum of return for a minimum of effort; 
the incompetent, hoping that, where a benign 
nature dispenses special largess, lack of ordinary 
ability would not be so apparent, nor its results 
so painful. Such types are a benefit to no com- 
munity, least of all, perhaps, to the Pacific Coast, 
where the tremendous amount of development 
yet to be accomplished demands a little more than 
an average man’s-sized day’s work from each in- 
habitant every twenty-four hours. The failures 
of such deluded ones have added no small quota 
to the disastrous results of the operations of the 
“land shark.” 

Commercial organizations, variously designat- 
ed, abound on the Pacific Coast. Many of these 


Owe their origin to the local activities of the traf- 
lic department of one of the transcontinental 
railroa! systems, which has indirectly profited 
by fostering and encouraging them. While 
these organizations have been laudably ener- 
getic d enthusiastic, they are frequently in- 
effect either because badly managed, or 
becau insufficiently informed as to the real 
heed the community which they were at- 
ni to serve, or both. Of late, a number of 
ane 


f nizations have undertaken to make a 
tudy of conditions and conduct develop- 
publicity campaigns with intelligence 
eney. These are performing a real serv- 
‘Ir respective territories. They eliminate 
sentation, in so far as is possible, and en- 
Y presenting the real facts to prospective 
'O prevent an influx of indigents and 
bles. The Coast wishes to increase, not 


Undes 
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only its population, but also its thought units, 
and units of energy per square mile. 

The real work of development and progress 
was begun, and is being continued, by men of the 
largest physical and mental capacity. The hostile 
Red-man, the weary miles of unknown desert, 
the difficult mountain ranges, and other obstacles 
encountered and overcome by the pioneers, pre- 
cluded the possibility of any but the sturdiest and 
most courageous reaching the Coast at all in the 
days of early settlement. Such men have de- 
veloped the Coast, and, conversely, the Coast de- 
velopes such men. Undoubtedly climatic con- 
ditions are partially responsible, but there is 
something deeper, more subtle, and more in- 
spiring, at work at 
cific Coast. The very 


man-making on the Pa- 
vastness of the ter- 
ritory, its great distances, and the sense of limit- 
less expanse which it engenders, seems to demand 
mental expansion and expansiveness. Magnitude 
is omni-present on the Pacific Coast. Its moun- 
tains are capped with eternal snows, while in its 
fertile valleys, millions of acres bask in eternal 
summer. The Coast mentions a chasm as worthy 
of note; it is thirteen miles wide and a mile deep; 
a waterfall; it has a sheer fall of half a mile. Trees 
grow four hundred feet high, and, through aper- 
tures made in their base the Coast drives its coach 
and four. 
erable group of the European countries, with a 
number of our eastern states thrown in for good 
measure, on one of the Pacific Coast states, and 


Comparisons superimposing a consid- 


still leaving a respectable margin, have been worn 
to odium None the 


bioness Ol things Is INSPITE, and has its own 


1 . ] . 
threadbare 


less the physica! 


| peculiar effect on those to Whom such wonders 


are the commonplaces of their immediate sur- 
roundings. Take at random some of the figures 
which will be found on the ensuing pages: six 
hundred continuous miles of high tension, steel 
towered, transmission line; five hundred and fifty 
thousand horse power; four billion, three hundred 
million barrels of oil; fifteen hundred and twelve 
billion, nine hundred million feet of standing tim- 
ber. The business man of the Pacific Coast must 
not only deal constantly in such figures in the 
regular course of routine work; but, to transact 
his business intelligently, he must be able to com- 
prehend them and their significance. Small won- 
der that he expands in imagination, looks far into 
the future, and falls into an expansive habit of 
mind. Nor can he be severely censured if he 


VS tor tye rathes ‘ava rou his 


mches. or Lupence ha’ 


Rome has sat for centuries © het Ve 1} 
and seen the westward march of empire reach 
and pass her; Seattle, finding herself somewhat 
similarly located topographically, decided that 
hills were bad for business. Visioning an empire 
to come, she temporarily removed herself from 
her hills and proceeded to dispense with them by 
means of the most abundant available commodity 
—water. The hills were sluiced away onto 
the tide-flats, where they make excellent fac- 
tory sites. In replacing herself on the leveled 
land, Seattle demands quarters so modern that 
they include a forty-two story office building. 
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| iy a 
On the hot ashes of one of the most dire munic- | development should be along the |i 
ipal disasters in history, San Francisco began | tion—the increasing creation of we; 
her rehabilitation, and in six years has completed working intelligently, conscientiou: 


t produc. 
lo those 


and per- 





























it. It requires a search to discover traces of the | sistently along this line, there is no ‘jon of oy, 
fire in the bright, modern metropolis at the Gold- | land that offers a more attractive | 
en Gate. These instances are cited only as typ- To the shirker there is nothing o! west of 


ical, not as unique. The spirit is the same through- | the Rockies, other than the usual e: 


| nent ac- 

out the entire territory, and even the smallest | cruing to the indifferent and inferior rker. To 
, Nds forth 

ately as startling. the certainty of a generous reward for earnes: 
, > s s F a ’ 

The reticent and reserved may take exception endeavor. But to him in whom lies, either laten: 


to the easy familiarity and blatant local pride of 
certain types; the ultra-conservative may depre- 
cate the proclivity of certain others to deal con- 
tinually in extravagant figures and superlatives; 
ihere are extremes of every type, and there is log- 
ical reason for such idiosyncracies. Speaking by 
and large, the man that the Coast develops is lov- 
able, stimulating, and wholly admirable. He lives 
in the open air and sunshine, does big things in a 


her 
or developed, the germ of true commercial great. 
| ness; who can think in more than eight figures 
' and build for more than a hundred years: the 
one man in ten thousand who may, perhaps, is 
claim another Imperial Valley, or bridge anothe; 
Great Salt Lake—to him there opens a field oj 
limitless possibilities presenting problems and 
struggles to delight his soul. If he will go to the 
Coast and identify himself with it: permit the 
Coast to develop him along the lines that it dos 
develop men; become inoculated with that indoy 

itable spirit that fires those that dwell within its 
Thus we find, through those who speak for it, | poundaries; make their people his people, a 


and 


communities are performing feats proportion- the average man, the Coast territory 


big way, as a casual matter of course, and /e is : 


not afraid, 


that the Pacific Coast faces the future with con- | their God his God; take his share of the great 
fident optimism. Proud of itself and of its past 
achievements, it nevertheless fully realizes its 


work, and solve his share of the great problems 
give to the Coast his best, unselfishly, and with 
mistakes and is endeavoring to rectify them in | true patriotism;—to him the Pacific Coast will 
the most reasonable manner. It seems to be a | return lavish measure of honor and gratitude 
generally accepted fact, that further immediate | and, incidentally, the ransom of a hundred kings. 
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7 ‘CANAL AND BRITISH TRADE. 
mmercial point of view, the main object of 
ng such a work as the Panama Canal is, of 

the shortening of distances for oversea traffic. 


It is obvious that, given a line of steamships running 
tween two ports, great benefit will arise if the dis- 
tan be traversed is halved or considerably re- 


need Ilere it is proposed to make an attempt to 
timate the effect of the Panama Canal upon the 
trade of the Pacific coast of the United States and 
with Great Britain. The following figures 
the saving of distances which will be made by 
lish vessels and vessels of the east coast of the 
United States when making vovages to Pacific ports. 
Seattle is, of course, a United States port, but, as it 
is close to Vancouver, the figures relating to it may 

he taken as applying to Canada also :— 
New York. New Orleans. Liverpool. 


To Seattle by Magellan.13,953 14,369 14,320 
To Seattle by Panama. 6,030 5,501 8,654 


7,873 8,868 
New 
New York. Orleans. Liverpool. 

To San Francisco by Magellan 13,135 13.502 


5,666 


Distance saved ... 


0,00 
To San Francisco by Panama. 5,262 4,683 7,836 
Distance saved ....... 7,873 8,868 5,666 


Thus it will be seen that New York and New Orleans 
gain a much greater advantage than Liverpool. On 
the other hand, Jamaica and the other West Indian 
islands will be brought much nearer the Pacific 
coast, and, what is a far greater benefit, they will 
find themselves upon a main trade route instead of 
being, as hitherto, in a cul-de -SaC, 

From the commercial point of view, trade in the 
United States ports is the most important to Great 
Britain, not merely because of the volume of trade 
hetween the Western States and Great Britain which 
goes by sea, but because of the much larger popula- 
tion in the vast districts tributary to San Francisco 
compared with the population of Western Canada. 
The population of the three Pacifie American States 


was over 4 millions in 1910, while more than 214 
Iiihions were enumerated in the eight adjacent 
tain States; whereas there were less than 114 
- in 1911 in the whole of British Colum- 
herta, Saskatchewan, and the North-West ter- 
The following table shows, moreover, that 
th | Canada’s trade from the Pacific to this coun- 
latively large, it is now much smaller than 
1] ( rican ports :— 
Ni \GE OF SHIPPING ENTERED AND CLEARED IN BRITISH 
I ROM CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES IN 1912. 
Entered. Cleared. 
( da— Tons. Tons. 
tlantic ports ......... 2,688,448 2,578,993 
CNG BOPW cccciccncs 93,850 57,618 
. A— 
antic ports ......... 8,451,803 $7806,192 
Clee ewe cca yous 184,013 115,088 


ue Canadian Pacifie shipping is a larger pro- 
of the whole, but is not so large as our trade 


Ww | Francisco and Puget Sound. 

| ritical point, however, is not the amount of 
shi » that now passes between this country and 
= ‘ic, but the amount that will do so when the 
( ‘open. And in this connection it should be 
. out that there has been a marked decline in 
a + between this country and American Pa- 
cifi 


ts, and this for two reasons. In the first 
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t 


the compe tition of trans-continental routes has 


no doubt diverted tratlic from the slow journey round 
the Horn, and in the second, the export of West- 
ern American corn, which was the staple cargo of the 
old sailing ships from California to Liverpool, has 


In 


opell 
I 


been partially absorbed by the home market. 
view of this latter consideration it is a very 
question whether the shortening of the journey ™ il] 
succeed in attracting larger quantities of Calif 
wheat to Great Britain. nd | 
outlet for timber the State of Washington, 
which produces more than any State of 
while California is easily the largest pe trol ul pro- 
ducer in the States. These 
this country, and though it is 
doubtful whether the tolls will be light enough to 
make it feasible to bring 
through the Canal, it is quite possible that California 
The trade, 
ted by 


fr lit 


two commodit 


les are 


wealla 
commercially 


tyra 
LELTELEA 


might send some of its oil via Panama. 
however, which is most certain to be stimula 
the shortening of the route is that in fruit, 
is one of the chief products of the Pacifie coast. The 
Canal will bring this fruit area as near by sea to the 
British market as is South Africa. 

In the other hand, the growing population of thes 
States affords a market for British eoods which has 
been appreciably affected by the 
tariff. 

The effect that the Canal may have upon Canada 
is, naturally, of paramount interest to 


reduction of the 


“nglishm« 1} 
One of the main industrial features of the present 
time is the development of the western portions of 
Canada, and these are certain to make abundant use 
of the Canal. Rec ntly, Dr. Vrooman read a paper 
before the Roval Colonial Institute in which he took 
a very sanguine view of the country and the ad 
vantages which it derive from the Panama 
Canal. “Two thirds,” he sald, “of the future prod 
ucts of Canada are tributary to the western sea.” 
There is no doubt that Alberta and Saskatchewan 
might easily produce five times as much grain as 


will 


they are now doing, and may probably do so in th 
not distant future. Such an estimate is not merely 
an exercise of the imagination, as is often the 
case in forecasts of alleged coming countries: the 
unoccupied lands are of exactly the same quality as 
the productive lands, and a stream of immigrant 
pouring in; thus the production of Western Canada is 
certain to increase by leaps and bounds It 
mated that Alberta has one hundred million of acres 
suitable for agriculture and less than three mill 
are under cultivation. 


too 


Saskatchewan, which is con- 
siderably larger than France, Saw its population in 
crease from 91,000 to 492.000 between 1901 and 
1911. It has about eight million acres under culti- 
vation. It is practically certain that these two proy 
inces will ship their grain entirely from Pacific 
ports when the Canal is opened. Dr. Vrooman urges 
the people of Canada to be prepared for the vast in- 
II. 
estimates that to make adequate docks at Vancouver 
will take twenty years, and is anxious that 


crease of traffic which he believes is imminent. 


works 
shall be at once begun of “sufficient dignitv and im- 
Unfortunately, the people of Vancouver 
do not seem to be awake to the situation. 


portance.” 


In contrast 
with this, the port of Los Angeles, which aims at be- 
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coming the leading port of the coast, has pledged 
itself to spend $15,000,000 on its harbour by 1915. 
But, whether the main traflic passes through the ports 
of Canada or North America. there can be no doubt 
that a large proportion of it will pass through the 
Panama Canal. Another circumstance may be noted; 
in 1912 only one sailing ship called at Vancouver, 
and thus practically none of its shipping is insepa- 
rably tied to the Magellan route. 

San Francisco exports to Great Britain produce 
valued at £1,500,000 and much of this is likely 
to go through the Canal, especially as a considerable 
proportion consists of fruit, salmon, and other canned 
xoods, which will he the better for a quick Passage. 


lv refers to sea- 


The figure given above, of course, on 
borne trade: by far the largest part of California s 
export- OCS bv land, and much of this will, in fu- 
ture, he railed to the Pacific and help to swell the 
Canal traflic. San Francisco will greatly benefit by 
the Canal. “It is 
reported that various steamship companies—British, 


The last Consular Report says: 


German, Japanese, and others—are making arrange- 
ments to run lines through the Panama Canal and 
tnake San Francisco one of their ports of call.” It 
Is also anticipated that a eood many of the emigrants 
will arrive by Panama, thus avoiding the expensive 
railway journey from eastern ports. There is, in 
fact, every reason to expect that the Pacific coast of 
North America will contribute very largely to the 
traflie of the Panama Canal, which must inevitably 
depend for its success mainly upon San Francisco 
Los Angeles, and Vancouver. At present the South 
American coast is not likely to do very much for it. 

The competition of the Magellan route will remain, 
and doubtless will be formidable in the case of lum- 
ber and other bulky articles, but the distance is so 
enormous that Panama can hardly fail to have the 
preference in most cases, provided that the Canal tolls 
As regards Oriental ports, the Suez 
The Pan- 


ama Canal will only bring New York 350 miles near- 


ure reasonable. 
Canal will be, in some sort. a competitor. 


er to Hong Kong, while Great Britain is 1,600 miles 
nearer that port via Suez than via Panama. So far 
as the frozen meat trade from Australasia is con- 
cerned, shipowners declare that they will make no 
change in their arrangements in spite of the saving 
of distance by coming via Panama; for they prefer 
The 
Canal route from the Antipodes involves a long s!ant- 


ing Journev through the tropies, 


the colder, and consequently cheaper, route. 


whereas the route 
from Ne \\V Zealand via the Horn takes the shortest 


possibl route across the equator. Si ce logs of niost 
shi = show that when water is enter oO the ship at 


wf 


t ck oTees F. the re frige rating machine ry has to he 


kept going for 12 to 15 hours a dav. against 9 hours 
a day when the water is entering : yd grees | it 
= ¢cleal the ew route \ ild j eC ddit nal 
expens dd the tolls ] | for the use of 
eS | its 
\g formidable competitor will be the Tel 
e] IR wh ned 07. runs from 
P cai he ( r Mes s Cru 
Pacific. Th e is 
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ter are swollen by Canal material, w] 
cease. The following figures show th 
tween the Mexican and the Panan 
York to Mexico 
shorter; Liverpool to San Francisco, 
Orleans to San 


San Francisco, vid 
miles shorter: New 
Mexico, 1.767 miles shorter. But a- 

kinds of merchandise, the Mexico rou 

compete successfully with the Canal. .\ 

Leonomie Journal estimates the annu 

Canal, including sinking fund, at 21 1 

“- liberal estimate of receipts from toll- 

tonnage of vessels which might have us 

in 1909-10, had it then been in existen = 1} 
revenue at something over $6,000,000 ) 
Therefore, even without taking into ac 
crease in operating expenses with inere 

the business of the canal must grow to 
half times the estimated volume of 191%-} 
a profit can be realised.” At one tim 
gloomy view was taken of the probable receipt... T! 
United States traveller, Colone!] 
speaking before the Roval Geographic | Society 
said: “IT may say that, with a vear of labour. I a 
Ivsed all the that 
through the Canal if it were open to-day, 
could not make it a million tons.” 


eminent 


commerce would Poribly go 
and | 
. this is 
an underestimate, but it is important to notice the 


Certain| 


contentions that only 6 per cent. of the area of South 
America lies on the Pacific slope of the Andes, and 
that the North American railways may be able to 
earry freight as cheaply as a ship can carry it from 
San Francisco to New York by way of Panama. Tly 
Canal also will be handicapped, and the United 
States will be handicapped in their use of it. as long 
as their mercantile marine continues on it- present 
small seale. Mr. Vaughan Cornish has remarked 
“There is at present some ground for the extreme 
opinion sometimes expressed in the United States 
that the Canal is being built with American money 
for the use of Europe—and, one may add, of Japan.” 

The Canal, in all probability, will disappoint many 
expectations, for it is such a great work that great 
results are expected from it, and these can hardly be 
expected under the present conditions: there must be 
It should be remembered 


1 


that a mere saving of distance is not enough to make 


inaterial to work upon. 
& waterway successful. To compare small things 
with ereat, the Corinthian Canal is litth used, al 
though it effected a very considerbale <Avin I dis- 


tance. But the Canal will have the advantay of 
serving, in Western Canada, a country which must 
hy one of the chief eranaries of the world. 


not fail to grow very rapidly in population 
ductiveness, W hereas Panama is not nov 

route, unless the comparatively insien ne 
from San Franeiseo to Valparaiso yyy 
scribed, it will hereafter stand on the « 

of two routes—that from Europe and ¢ rom 
New York—and these two will 


ama into the Pacific 


radiate 


. } 
and 


to the north 
ind also to Japan, China, and Australas 


7 e } } 
Lone hefore the tolls pecome remunel 


a 
= “11 , . 
Immediate effect upon conmerce Ww i , 
' 1] : Is Lal ic 
ve, and eventually the Isthmus is likels 


busiest resorts of shipping uy] 
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SECTION. - 


The Panama Canal—lIts History and Constru: dai 


By ISHAM RANDOLPH, C.E., D.E. 


Member of the Board of Consulting Engineers for the Panama Canal. 


Member of the . 


\dvisory 


Board of Engineers 1909. Chief Engineer of the Chicago Drainage Canal During Entire 
Period of Construction 1893 to 1907. Consulting Engineer 1907 to 1913. 





The Panama Canal is an accomplished fact! 
A section has been torn from the backbone of the 
Isthmus and the shores, which since time began 
have stayed the proud waves of the Atlantic of 
the North and held back the swelling tides of the 

-acific on the South, have been cleft to receive 
the sweet waters of an inland sea, pent up by man 


and by him to be loosened at his pleasure. The | 
is a submissive captive and the | 


Chagres River 
way from ocean to ocean has been shortened for 
the toilers of the sea by eight thousand four hun- 
dred and nineteen miles. 

Such is the fact but there remains an ante- 
cedent history to that fact, and a part of that 
history is dependent upon “the testimony of the 
rocks” which testimony the geologists assume 
to read and impart the facts to their lay brethren. 
But there are “faults” in rocks and it follows 
that if there be faults in the text, there must be 
faults in its rendering by the savant who under- 
takes it. I think that the rocks of Panama have 
baffied the geologists and kept their age old 
secrets and will keep them until time shall be no 
more. Only “He who knoweth all things” can 
tell when and how there came to be the narrow 
strip of land which serves as a bridge joining the 
two continents of America. 

We know that it exists and white men found 
it out only 422 years ago. And when they found 
the Isthmus they found it inhabited by a people 
of different hue and different characteristics, and 
today we no more know how these people came 








to be upon it than we know how th: 


imus 

came to be a barrier between the world’s greatest 
oceans. 

He who essays to write history which ante. 

dates his own existence, or if it be contempora- 


neous and not coming within his personal knowl- 
edge, is dependent upon what others have written 
or what they have told him, for what he accepts 
as historic fact and records as truth to be 
accepted by those who come after him. The 
historian should be a delver after truth: old 


archives should be studied and the weight of 


ee 


evidence carefully considered in the light of 
reason and of probability before ancient history 
is presented to modern credulity and modern his- 
tory should stand the test of rigid cross-exami- 
nation; its witnesses should have their veracity 
tested by the most rigorous standards. 

But some who write of history need not be his- 
torians in the strict sense of the term, for the 
work has often been so well done by others that 
he can “reap where he has not sown” and gather 
of the harvest made ready for him, and that is 
my fortunate situation with regard to all the 


_ancient and some of the modern history of 


| Panama. 


THE FIRST STEAMER TO PASS THROUGH THE PACIFIC LOCKS. 


For the purposes of this paper, ancient history 
long drawn out is unessential but ancient history 


| epitomized meets its needs fully; and most ad- 
_mirably have these needs been anticipated by the 


report of the Isthmian Canal Commission of 
1899-1901, Chapter 2, pages 18 to 43. But much 
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of what is there recorded is irrelevant and be- 
yond the scope of this paper. 


Moreover, if the facts of the text can be pre- 
sented in fewer words to meet our need, that 
economy in language will be practiced. 


“When Columbus left Spain in 1502, on his fourth and 
jast voyage, his intention was to go still further westward 
and endeavor to find a strait that would lead to India. He 
would thus complete his great discovery and demonstrate 
the correctness of the theories upon which his expeditions 
had been undertaken. He reached Honduras and followed 
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the coast line to Darien, but long-continued and severe | 


storms, the hostile attitude of the Indians, and the dis- 
couragement of his followers interfered with his plans and 
progress, and with sorrow and regret he turned toward 
Hispaniola with his shattered ships before he had accom- 
plished the long-hoped-for result, in which, however, his 
faith was not abated. When he died on the 26th of May, 
1506, he was still fully satisfied that his discoveries were 
in the eastern part of the Old World, and never fully real- 
jzed the extent and grandeur of his achievements.” 


The early discoverers were all searching for a 
strait giving direct passage to the East (Cathay). 

Finally they came to the realization of the fact 
that a new world had been discovered and the 
strongest confirmation of this fact was afforded 
‘in September, 1513, by Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
then governor of a province in Darien known as 
Castilla del Oro,”’ who organized an expedition to 
go in search of a “great sea, beyond the moun- 
tains,” of which the Indians had told him. 


“He crossed from Santa Maria de la Antigua, the capital 
of his province, a city founded in 1509 or 1510, near the 
Atrato River, to a point near Caledonia Bay, where Acla 
was afterwards built; thence he proceeded with a con- 
siderable force of Spaniards and Indians across the divide, 
and on the 25th day of the month reached a high ridge 
above the gulf which he named San Miguel. Advancing 


the first European to behold the great ocean to the south, 
which he called the South Sea, from the direction in which 
he viewed it.” “Four days later he entered the sea and 
with great ceremony claimed it by right of discovery for 
his royal master, the King of Spain.” 


The narrative goes on to tell of Balboa’s ambi- 
tion to discover yet more lands; how he caused 
the timbers for four brigantines to be framed on 
the Atlantic coast; how he compelled the natives 
to transport these timbers to the Pacific Coast; 
how the first lot of timbers was swept away by 
flood; how he again caused the timbers for 
four brigantines to be framed on the Atlantic 
coast and transported by the natives to the Pa- 
cific to be successfully framed and launched. 
This was cruel and deadly work for the Indians 
and “Lishop Quevado testified before the Spanish 
Court that 500 poor wretches perished in this 
work, while Las Casas says the deaths were 
hearer 2,000 in number.” But Balboa was super- 
seded by Pedro Arias de Avila, better known as 


“Pedrarias.” The jealousy of the supplanter 
cause: him to charge Balboa with treasonable 
cond and after a form of trial he was con- 
demnod and beheaded in the latter part of 1517. 
Thus was meted out to him the decree promul- 
Sate’ after the ark rested on Mount Ararat, 
“Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man shall his 
blood je shed.” 

T ity of Panama was commenced in August, 
1517, snd in September, 1521, it was made a city 
by royal decree, with special privileges and a coat 
of aris. Tt became the Pacific terminus of a 
line posts and a road was at once constructed 
oz ‘ices on the Chagres River to Acla, which 

fas t 


‘© Atlantic port until the distinction and the 





such a project. 


29 


profit was, in 1597, transferred to Porto Bello. 
This highway was paved and, according to some 
accounts, it was only wide enough for riders and 
beasts of burden, but Peter Martyr says that two 
carts could pass one another upon it. 


“The value of this interoceanic communication increased 
every year. After the conquest of Pizarro vast quantities 
of gold and silver were brought from the mines of Peru 
to Panama, carried across the Isthmus on the King’s 
horses, kept for that purpose, and transported from 
eastern terminus of the paved way in royal galleons to 
Spain.” 

“The importance of a maritime connection and dis- 
couraging results of the efforts to discover a natural chan- 
nel between the two oceans suggested to many minds 
the idea of a ship canal. * * * According to one 
authority, Charles V. directed that the Isthmus of Panama 
be surveyed with this purpose in view as early as 1520. 
In February, 1534, a royal decree was confirmed directing 
that the space between the Chagres and Pacific be 
examined by experienced men, and that they ascertain the 
best and most convenient means of effecting a communica- 
tion between the navigable waters of the river and the 
ocean and the difficulties to be met in the execution of 
The Governor, Pascual Andagoya, reported 
that such a work was impracticable, and that no king, 
however powerful he might be, was capable of forming 
a junction of the two seas or of furnishing the means of 
carrying out such an undertaking.” 


Enough history has now been quoted to show 
that the seed of the Panama Canal was sown 394 
years before the canal bloomed into existence. 
Was there ever another aquatic plant of such 
slow growth? 

The City of Panama was captured by Sir 
Henry Morgan in February, 1671, and on the 
24th day of that month it was burned. Two 
hundred and forty-one years and one day later 


the 


the 


the 


| the present writer saw the ruins and took pic- 
beyond his companions to a favorable elevation, he was | 


| features of the isthmian country. * * #* 


tures of some of them. 

The present city of Panama occupies a site 
about seven miles west of the original city and it 
was commenced January 21st, 1673. This I 
learn from the “Canal Zone Pilot.” 

But to return to my text book. 
read: 


“No actual progress in the way of establishing a mari- 
time communication from the Atlantic to the Pacific had 


On page 28, I 


been made during the three hundred years of Spanish 
occupation. Baron Von Humboldt, who visited New Spain 


about this time and took a great interest in this subject, 
deplored the lack of accurate knowledge of the physical 
The publica- 
tions of Humboldt were extensively read and revived the 
interest of the commercial nations of the world in this 
subject. The Spanish Cortes was aroused to action and in 
April, 1814, passed a formal decree for the construction 
of a canal through the peninsula for vessels of the largest 
size and provided for the formation of a company to 
undertake the enterprise, but it led to no results and 
Spain’s opportunities to obtain the glory of opening this 
great highway for the commerce of the world terminated 
in 1823 when the last of her Central and South American 


| provinces succeeded in establishing their independence.’ 


I could go on quoting from the chronicles to 
which I have resorted for my ready made his- 


_ tory many interesting statements but I do not 


think it well to burden this paper with a record 
of all of the abortive attempts to bring about the 
building of an Isthmian Canal between 1814 and 
1869: and I only resume at the latter date be- 
cause the data about that period gathered by 
Commander Selfridge and reported to the Con- 
gress of the United States were brought to my 
attention some time in the mid-nineties. 

The demand for transportation facilities 
across the Isthmus became so imperative that 
capitalists determined to build a railroad and 
reap the harvest which their shrewdness fore- 
saw. In May, 1847, one Mateo Kline secured 
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30 THE ECONOMISY. 
a franchise ior such a railroad and in December, 
1848, this franchise was transferred to Aspin- 
wall, Stephens and Chauncy who, with their as- 
sociates, organized the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany. commenced work in 1849, and opened 
the road for traffic early in 1855. The At- 
lantic terminus on Limon Bay was Aspinwall— 
later the name was changed to Colon—and the 
Pacific terminus was Panama. The length of 
the road was 47°; miles. Tradition has it that 
in building this railroad, a life was sacrificed 
for every cross tie in it, so great was the mor- 
tality among the workmen. Were this tradition 
true, it would mean that the road cost about 
150,000 human lives in the six years spent in 
building it. In flat contradiction of the tradi- 
tion is the fairly well authenticated fact that at 
no time were more than eight thousand men 
employed in building the road. It is interesting 
to note that the ties used in building the Panama 
Railroad were of lignum vitae, and that they 
were still in use after nearly sixty years’ serv- 
ice when the rising waters of Lake Gatun buried 
them from sight. 

In 1869 General Grant became President of 
the United States and in his first message to 
Congress “commended an American canal on 
American soil to the American people.” 


“Congress promptly responded to this sentiment by 
adopting a joint resolution providing for further explora- 
tions of the isthmus by officers of the Navy, and Admiral 
Ammen, as Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, was author- 
ized to organize and send out expeditions for this purpose. 
In March, 1872, a further resolution was adopted for the 
appointment of a commission to study the results of 
the explorations and to obtain from other reliable sources 
all available information regarding the practicability of 
the construction of a canal across the American continent. 
The President appointed on this Interoceanic Canal Com- 
mission Gen. A. A. Humphreys, Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army; C. P. Patterson, Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey, and Commodore Daniel Ammen, Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation of the Navy.” 

In February, 1876, “after long, careful and 
minute study of the several surveys of the var- 
ious routes across the continent,” this Commis- 
sion reported 
“that the route known as the ‘Nicaragua route’ beginning 
on the Atlantic side at or near Greytown; running by canal 
to the San Juan River; thence * * * to * * #* 
lake Nicaragua, from thence across the lake and through 
the valleys of the Rio del Medio and the Rio Grande to 
* * * Brito, on the Pacific coast, possesses, both for 
the construction and maintenance of a canal, greater ad- 
vantages and offers fewer difficulties from engineering, 
commercial and economic points of view than any one of 
the other routes shown to be practicable surveys sufficient 
in detail to enable a judgment to be formed of their 
respective merits. 


This report was not transmitted to Congress 
until April, 1879, when it was called for by a 
resolution of the Senate. It is in print as “Sen- 
ate Ex. Doc. No. 15 46th Congress, First ses- 
sion.” 

Having back of him French support, Lieut. 
L. N. B. Wyse, in May, 1876, entered into a con- 
tract with the Columbian Government to build a 
canal across the territory of the Republic. In 
May, 1878 this contract was so modified and ex- 
tended as to give the promoters the exclusive 
privilege, for a period of ninety-nine years, of 
constructing the canal covered by the original 
contract without any restrictive stipulations 
other than those safeguarding the rights and 
property of the Panama Railroad The general 
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route of the proposed canal was to | 

by an international congress of e) 

assembled not later than 1881. 
Accordingly, the International s 


gress convened in Paris in May, es 
membership of 139 and their de ie 
favor of the route from Colon (A all) 
Panama. 

The Wyse concession was transf; to “La 
Compagnie Universelle du Canal Int anique 
de Panama,” better known in the | State 


as the Panama Canal Company. F\ and de 
Lesseps was President. The Wyse concession 
was purchased from its holders by thi 
pany with the high sounding name for 10,000.09 
francs. The purchasers then proceeded to ; 
600,000 shares of stock of 500 frances each. 

Two years were devoted to surveys and ex- 
aminations and preliminary work. The plan 
adopted was for a sea level canal 72 feet wide on 
the bottom and a navigable depth of 29.5 feet. 
The volume of excavation computed for this 
canal was 157,000,000 cubic yards. The center 
line elevation at the summit of the Culebra cut 
was 333 feet above the sea level. The cost of 
this plan as estimated by DeLesseps in 1880 was 
$127,600,000.00 and the time required for con- 
struction was given as eight years. Work on this 
project continued until 1887. By that time De- 
Lesseps had to admit a fact, which had long been 
manifest to others, namely; that with the re- 
sources available, the canal could not be tar- 
ried through at the sea level. A _ provisional 
change was made to a lock type of canal for 
which the water for the summit level was to be 
provided by pumping. Work under this plan 
was carried on until 1889 when the company be- 
came bankrupt and was dissolved by a judg- 
ment of the “Tribunal Civil de la Seine” on Feb- 
ruary 4th of that year and a liquidator was aj- 
pointed by the court to take charge of its af- 
fairs. The liquidator gradually reduced the 
force employed and suspended work May 15th 
1889. 

He thereafter appointed a “Commission ¢ 
etudes” composed of eleven Frenchmen and for- 
eign engineers with Inspector General Guille- 
main, director of the Ecole Nationale des Ponts 
and Chaussees, at its head. The Commission 
made a study of the entire project and on May 
5th, 1890, submitted a plan for a lock canal 
which they estimated would cost $112,500,000.0" 
to complete and suggested that to cover the cos! 
of administration and financing, this estimate 
should be increased to $174,600,000.09. The ol 
company and the liquidator had by sale of stocks 
and bonds raised $246,706,431.68. The tice value 


of the securities issued to raise this money wn 
$435,559,.332.80. The number of perso!s hold 
ing these securities was over two hundred thous 


a 1] yul 
and. There had been excavated in »ll ab 


72,000,000 cubic yards and there hac 
chased and transported to the Isthm" 


1T'- 
en pul 


an enoi- 


. riT)- 
mous quantity of machinery and 0! ©! suited 
ment valued at $29,000,000.00. T! — 
connected with the old company led to ‘he Pre 
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eution aid conviction of DeLesseps and other 
prominei:| persons. 

. In 180+, the New Panama Canal Company was 
organized and took over all of the canal property 
except the Panama Railroad shares which were 
held for its benefit. Work was resumed on a 
-mall scale and continued until June 30th, 1899 
hy which time the additional excavation amount- 
ed to about 5,000,000 cubic yards and the addi- 
ional expenditures to about $7,000,000. 

The interest of the United States in an Isth- 
mian Canal was manifested by an act of Con- 
sress, approved March 3rd, 1899, authorizing the 
President to appoint that Commission from 
whose report I have quoted. The men selected 
by President McKinley for this important 
‘ask were: John G. Walker, Rear Admiral, 
United States Navy, President; Samuel Pasco; 
Alfred Noble; George S. Morrison; Peter C. 
Hains, Colonel United States Corps of En- 
gineers; William H. Burr, O. H. Ernst, Lieut. Col- 
onel, United States Corps of Engineers; Lewis M. 
Haupt; and Emory R. Johnson. 

The members of the Commission convened in 
Washington on June 15th, 1899, and immediately 
began the work for which they were appointed. 
The scope of their investigations embraced the 
following subjects: 


1. The Nicaragua route. 


2. The Panama route. 
3. Other possible routes. 

4. Industrial, commercial and military value of an inter- 

oceanic canal. 

5. Rights and privileges. 

Later in the division of the duties, number one 
was assigned to Mr. Noble, Mr. Burr and Colonel 
Hains; number two to Mr. Burr, Mr. Morrison 
and Lieut.-Col. Ernst; number three to Mr. Morri- 
son, Mr. Noble and Col. Hains; number four to 
Mr. Johnson, Mr. Haupt and Mr. Pasco; and num- 
ber five to Mr. Pasco, Lieut.-Col. Ernst and Mr. 
Johnson. 

To follow these gentlemen through the ramifi- 
cations of their researches would be to trans- 
cribe their report which will not be attempted 
and only very prominent features of it will be 
hoted, 

Al a very early stage of their activities, the 
Panama Canal became prominent. The new 
Panama Canal Company made overtures looking 
‘0a sale of their bankrupt enterprise. The Com- 
miss on visited Paris, sailing from New York, 
Aug ' Sth, 1899. Upon reaching Paris, the 


Yana. Company displayed its wares, giving the 
Am ans free access and every facility for ex- 
amll ig maps, plans, profiles and all other data 
_ + to the Canal, of which it was possessed. 
- urice Hutin, the Director General, and Mr. 
“ © oron, the chief engineer, as well as the 
ot] fficers of the company, extended every 
% to the visitors and afforded all needed 
— ce. A special meeting of the Comité 
re jue was also called to give the Commis- 
6 such oral explanations as they might de- 
” ‘ler making all needed investigations the 
‘sion returned to New York, sailing from 
an | 


lish port on September 29th, 1899. 


On January 6th, 1900, the Commission sailed 
from New York for Greytown, Nicaragua. 

As the outcome of its studies, the Commission 
submitted its report to the President under date 
of November 16th, 1901. This report presents 
estimates of quantities and cost of four “other 
possible routes” but concentrated its work on the 
Panama and Nicaragua routes. The other p 
sible routes and their estimates of cost were: 


The Sassaedi route ‘ 10.000,00 
Aglaseniqua route . 285,440,000.00 
Caledonia route : 2) 040.000.00 
San Blas route 284.770.000.00 


I will digress here to make a few personal 
statements in regard to the San Blas route, o1 
as it was first named to me prior to the submis- 
sion of this report, the Darien Mandinga route. 
About the year 1896 during the construction 
period of the Chicago Sanitary & Ship Canal, a 
Chicago attorney, named Bliss, called on me and 
told me that he had become much interested 
reading Commodore Selfridge’s report on his 
Isthmian Canal investigations and he asked me ii 
I thought a ship tunnel, such as Selfridge sug- 
gested, seven miles long was practicable. [ told 
him that my answer would depend upon the 
character of the material through which the tun- 
nel was to be bored. He could not tell me what 
material would be encountered. 


Later on, Capt. Robert Wainwright of the 
First United States Cavalry, called on me one 
morning and introduced his father-in-law, Gen- 
eral Charles Serrell, a retired engineer officer, 
who was desirous of seeing our work. I took 
them both over the work and they were 
greatly interested. As we were returning to Chi- 
cago, General Serrell said to me: “I will tell you 
now why I wanted to meet you. I wish to talk 
with you about a sea-level canal.” “Yes,” said I, 
“a sea-level canal with seven miles of tunnel on 
it.” He seemed surprised and asked what I knev 
about it. I told him of my talk with Mr. Bliss 
“Well,” he said, “I can tell you what the moun- 
tain is made of; it is granite and the length of 
the tunnel will be only four and a half miles; 
and the distance from tide water to tide water 
only twenty-one miles.” He went on to say that 
he had in his possession the notes of the survey 
made for and at the cost of Mr. Frederick Kelley 
of New York and these notes he wished to submit 
to me and have me examine them. He did sub- 
mit them to me and they were in good preserva- 
tion and had all the ear-marks of authenticity. I 
also went over estimates of quantities and unit 
prices applied to the work. 

General Serrell enlisted the active sympathy of 
Senator Scott of West Virginia and Mark Hanna 
[ corresponded with Senator Scott in regard to 
the matter but had no communication with Sen- 
ator Hanna. Both Senator Scott and General 
Serrell advised me that they had aroused Pres- 
ident McKinley’s interest in the project. The 
President died, Mark Hanna died, and the la 
time I saw Senator Scott he was still firm in his 
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32 THE ECONOMIST. PANAMA CANAL SECTION. 0. 8 
To go back to the report of the Commission, ter the cost of acquiring the rights and p: ¥ of the 
a New Canal Company. This Commission ha ited a 
from page 51, I quote: value of these in the project recommen: : a 
“The Kelley examination, starting from the Pacific, was $40,000,000.00.” ’ at 
carried with level and transit up the Chepo and oo In the chapter devoted to maint»: e and 
rivers across the summit to a point on the Carti, follow- | P Sata ac ~ 
ing the valleys of these streams. The Selfridge surveys, operation, the Commission arrives a > Con. 
starting from the Atlantic side, were carried a pe clusion that this charge will be for 
and transit up the Mandinga River, across the divide, an - 
up the Nercalagua River nearly to the divide, while baro- | Nicaragua route .........$3,300,000 | annum 
metrical reconnaissances were made up the Carti River annum 
overlapping the Kelley survey. This is the narrowest adil Hees é Al 
place on the Isthmus, it being less than thirty-one miles Covering the negotiations with the officials of 


from shore line to shore line and only about two-thirds of 
this distance from the Atlantic to tide water in the Chepo 
River. Furthermore, the Pacific-harbor is quite as good 
as that at Panama, while Mandinga Harbor, in the Gulf of 
San Blas, at the northern end of the route, is all that could 
be desired.” 

The Commission, in investigating the cost of 
the San Blas project, figured the tunnel at $22,- 
500,000 per mile, an estimate far exceeding my 
own computations. They used a unit price of $5.00 
per cubic yard for excavation, which would be all 
right for headings, but the great bulk of the ex- 
cavation should be done for about $2.00 per cubic 
yard. They figured on lining the entire tunnel 
with concrete five feet in thickness, estimated 
to cost $10.00 per cubic yard. 

However, even at the excessive unit costs ap- 
plied in the Commission’s report, the cost of the 
San Blas route would have been close to $100,- 
000,000 less than the cost of the Panama Canal 
has proven to be. The question would be debat- 
able as to the comparative merits of 4.5 
miles of ship tunnel and 1.54 miles of locks. 
If the world should need another canal across the 
American Isthmus, the San Blas route would be 
very tempting, and owners of a canal at sea 
level with a tunnel of 4.5 miles and a total length 
of twenty-one miles from tide water to tide water 
might justify a claim of superiority for their 
waterway over our waterway of thirty-five miles 
from tide water to tide water with an intermed- 
iate stretch of water elevated eighty-five feet 
above the sea level. 

With this brief digression, I will resume the 
narrative derived from the report of 1899-1901. 
That report disposes of ‘other possible routes” 
and concentrates on Nicaragua and Panama. On 
page 173 of the Report, they make a comparison 
of these rival routes: 


“The total length of the Nicaragua route from sea to 
sea is 183.66 miles, while the total length of the Panama 
route is 49.09 miles. The length in standard canal sec- 
tion and in harbors and entrances is 73.78 miles for the 
Nicaragua route and 36.41 miles for the Panama route. 
The length of sailing line in Lake Nicaragua is 70.51 
miles, while that in Lake Bohio is 12.68 miles. That por- 
tion of the Nicaragua route in the canalized San Juan is 
39.37 miles. The preceding physical features of the two 
lines measure the magnitude of the work to be done in 
the construction of waterways along the two routes.” 

On a previous page is this statement: 


“The Nicaragua route has no natural harbor at either 
ond. <At both the Atlantic and Pacific termini, however, 
satisfactory harbors may be created by the removal of 
material at low unit prices and by the construction of 
protective works of well-established design. An excellent 
roadstead, protected by islands, already exists at Panama 
and no work need be done there, either for harbor con- 
struction or maintenance. At Colon, the Atlantic ter- 
minus of the Panama route, a serviceable harbor already 
exists. 

On page 174, we find this summation of costs: 


“The cost of constructing a canal by the Nicaragua route 
and of completing the Panama canal without including the 
cost of acquiring the concessions from the different gov- 
ernments is estimated as follows: 

Nicaragua 


pian anomie toh a ae eee ale & «+. e- -$189,864,062.00 
I iia aah hy ee i et EN es te 144,233,358.00 


For a proper comparison, there must be added to the lat- 


Panama route ........... 2,000,000 )) 


the New Panama Canal Company, this s: 
is presented: 
“Much correspondence and many conference 


alement 


aoe : . llowed, 
but no proposition naming a price was presented intil the 
middle of October, 1901, and after a prolonged discussion 


it was submitted to the Commission in a modified | 


the 4th of November, to be included in its report <a 
President. The itemized statement appears in an earlier 
chapter of the report. The total amount for which the 
company offers to sell and transfer its canal property to 
the United States is $109,141,500.00. This added to the 


cost of completing the work makes the whole cost of the 
canal by the Panama route $253,374,858, while the cost of 
the Nicaragua route is $189,864,062, a difference of $63, 
510,796 in favor of the Nicaragua route. In each case there 
must be added the cost of obtaining the use of the terri- 
tory to be occupied and such other privileges as may be 
necessary for the construction and operation of the canal 
in perpetuity. The compensation that the different states 
will ask for granting these privileges is now unknown,” 
The final recommendation is stated thus: 


“After considering all of the facts developed by the in- 
vestigations made by the Commission and the actual sit- 
uation as it now stands, and having in view the terms 
offered by the New Panama Canal Company, this Commis- 
sion is of the unanimous opinion that ‘the most practicable 
and feasible route’ for an isthmian canal to be ‘under the 
control, management and ownership of the United States’ 
is Known as the Nicaragua route.” 


This report was transmitted to Congress De- 
cember 4th, 1901. 

But there was to be a sequel to this report. The 
New Panama Canal Company realized that if the 
United States should build the Nicaragua Canal, 
the last chance of securing salvage from its 
wreck would be gone and its officers lost no time 
in opening up negotiations with the Commission 
the result of which was that on January 18, 
1902, the Commission addressed a further com- 
munication to the President of the United States, 
the first sentence of which reads: “Sir: The 
Isthmian Canal Commission has the honor to 
submit the following report upon the proposition 
of the New Panama Canal Company to sell and 
dispose of all of its rights, property and unfin- 
ished work to the United States for $40,000,000.” 
This was the salient feature of the supplemental 
report and it sealed the fate of the Nicaragua 
canal. The President transmitted the report to 
the United States Senate. 

A description of the prominent features of the 
canal which this Commission proposed to build 
at Panama will be deferred until other historic 
events become a part of this narrative; but before 
taking leave of the report of 1889-1901, its value 
to the historian should be pointed out. With its 
text and its appendices, it fills a volume of 681 
printed pages and it treats of such a variety of 
correlated subjects that it may well be res ded 
as exhaustive in its discussion of interoceamle 
canals. 

The act of Congress under which the commis- 
sion, from whose report we have quoted so reely, 
was appointed was no doubt prompted  Y an 
_ event which aroused the American peop! ‘0 the 
| need of an “American canal on American soil for 
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4merica eople.” That event was the voyage 


of the ited States man-of-war “Oregon,” 
which 5 i from San Francisco on the 19th of 
\arch, 8, and dropped anchor at Key West 
May 24 She had steamed 14,000 miles in 
sixty-ele days, was in fighting trim at the end 
of the voyage and was able to take a prominent 
part in the destruction of the Spanish fleet under 
Cervera on July 3rd, 1898. Had the Panama canal 
heen completed when the “Oregon” made this 
voyage, her distance travelled would have been re- 


iuced 8.415 miles and her time reduced thirty- 
eight days, but a splendid bit of naval history 
would not have been written. 

An Act of Congress, approved June 28th, 1902, 
empowered the President to purchase from the 
New Panama Canal Company all of its rights and 
properties enumerated in the report rendered by 
the Commission on January 18th of that year at 
a cost not in excess of $40,000,000, provided a 
atisfactory title could be obtained. The Presi- 
dent was further authorized to acquire from the 
Republic of Colombia, upon reasonable terms, a 
strip of land across the Isthmus not less than 
six miles wide; “the control of this right of way 
by the United States to be perpetual and the right 


to construct the canal within the boundaries of 


his strip from the Caribbean sea to the Pacific 
Ocean.” The proposed canal to be “of sufficient 
capacity and depth as shall afford convenient 
passage for vessels of the largest tonnage and 
greatest draft now in use, and such as may rea- 
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CONE OF LEAPING WATER. GATUN SPILLWA\ 
sonably be anticipated” with all necessary locks 
and other appliances as well as safe and com- 
modious harbors at the termini and suitable pro- 
vision for defense. The sum of $10,000,000 was 
appropriated and the President was directed to 
“cause contracts to be entered into for the con- 
struction of the canal, its harbors and defenses 
limiting the additional expenditure to the sum of 
$135,000,000, to be met by future appropria- 
tions.”” The act also called for the creation of 
an Isthmian Canal Commission to be composed 
of seven members. 

A treaty was negotiated by Mr. John Hay, Sec- 
retary of State, with Mr. Herran, representing 
the government of Colombia, under the terms ot 
which the United States would acquire the right 
to construct the canal. This treaty was ratified 
by the United States, but on August 12th, 1903, 
was rejected by the Colombian Congress. The 
Department or State of Panama had long been 
straining at the tether which held it to Colombia, 
as frequent attempted revolutions had shown. 
The year 1902 had been one of internecine strife: 
one incident of which was the sinking in the Bay 
of Panama by the insurgents of the Colombian 
gun boat “‘Lautaro.” The government’s chief mil- 
itary representative on the Isthmus, General Car- 
los Alban, went down with the ship. One mast 
of this vessel was still visible above the surface 
in 1909. The strife of 1900-1902 terminated on 
the 21st of November 1902, when a treaty of 
peace between the government and the “Lib- 
erals” was signed on board the United States bat- 
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tle ship “Wisconsin” in the harbor of Panama. 

With such a historv as a background, it is easy 
to understand the alacrity with which the citi- 
zens of Panama seized what seemed to be the 
psychologic moment to throw off the yoke of 
Colombia, as was done on November $rd, 1903. 
The fullest account of the events preceding the 
secession of Panama to which I have had access, 
is found in the “Canal Zone Pilot” on pages 233- 
35. The names of the men in the junta who en- 
gineered the movement are given and it is stated 
that in the last days of August they held a meet- 
ing in New York. It is also stated that one of 
the junta, Mr. J. Gabriel Duque was sent to Wash- 
ington and what purports to be an interview with 
Mr. Hay,. Secretary of State, is given. Mr. Hay 
is reported to have said among other things, “Of 
course, you understand that if there is a revolu- 
tion, the United States will keep the Isthmus open 
and allow no fighting near the railway. If there 
is to be any, it will have to be done before our 
marines get there.’’ Whatever the precedent facts 
may have been, when the revolution occurred, 
the United States Navy was represented at Colon 
by the S. S. “Nashville’—Commander John Hub- 
bard — which arrived November 3rd. One 
hundred and ninety-two men, said to be all he 
had, served to keep the peace and on November 
5th the Colombia troops, five hundred strong, 
whose arrival on November 3rd on a chartered 
steamer and a Colombian gun boat is described 
in the “Canal Zone Pilot,” evacuated the Isthmus. 
The officers in command of this repressive ex- 
pediticn went to the City of Panama directly 
after landing at Colon. These officers, Generals 
Tovar and Amaya, were received with military 
honors, disguising the trap into which they had 
hastened, and that afternoon they were arrested 
and imprisoned, but they were released in time 
for their return to Colombia with their com- 
mands. The new Republic was recognized by the 
United States on November 6th, 1903, just three 
days after the revolution was started. 

Mr. Philippe Bunau-Varilla was désignated by 
the new Republic as its envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to the United States, 
and a treaty known as the Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
treaty was negotiated, ratified by the Republic of 
Panama December 2nd, 1903, and by the United 
States on the 23rd of the following February. 
Under this treaty, the United States acquired in 
perpetuity possession of a zone of territory ex- 
tending across the Isthmus, ten miles in width, 
five miles on each side of the center line of the 
eanal. Like control and use was also granted for 
any other lands or waters outside of the zone 
which might become necessary or convenient for 
the work. Fer the property and rights so con- 
veyed, the payment by the United States was 
$10,00° 000 and a further annual payment to 
begin nine years after the ratification of the 
treaty, of $250,000.00. On April 23rd, 1904, the 
stockholders of the New Panama Canal Company 
formally authorized the sale of the Company’s 


property to the United States for the sum of 


$40,000,000. The transfer of this property was 
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made May 4th, 1904, to Lieut. » 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., de: 
duty. 

The President appointed the Is: 
Commission authorized by the ac: 
1902, and the Commission held j meeti 

Ail Lung 
March 22, 1904. The members of | C : 
sion were: 

Rear Admiral John C. Walker, U, §. 

Chairman. 

Major General George W. Davis, U. S. 4 

Mr. William Barclay Parsons, C, E, 

Mr. William H. Burr, C. E. 

Mr. Benjamin M. Harrod, C. E, 

Mr. Carl Ewald Grunsky, C. E. 

Col. Frank J. Hecker. 


On May 6th, Mr. John F. Wallace was a 
pointed Chief Engineer. He assumed his dutie 
June Ist. 

On May 9th, the President, through the See- 
retary of War, placed the government of the 
Canal Zone in charge of the Commission with 
power to enact and enforce such laws as in its 
judgment were required to insure order and jus- 
tice. He appointed Major General George W. 
Davis, Governor. 

When the transfer of the New Panama anal 
Company’s properties was made that company 
had about seven hundred men at work. The Com- 
mission decided to continue the work then in 
progress and to increase the force gradually. The 
most vital question confronting the Commission 
was that of health. During the French occupa- 
tion, the mortality among employees had been 
appalling. 

Col. William C. Gorgas had been so successfu. 
in producing sanitary conditions in Havana dur 
ing the American occupation that he was selecte 
to carry on a like work in the Zone. 

Omitting the details of alignment, the loci 
canal planned by the Commission of 1899-190 
may be concisely described as follows: 


Total length from six fathom line in Limon Bay to dee) 
water in Panama Bay, 49.09 miles. 


Canal 


June 28. 


a 


AVN 


; 
Mullis. 


I> 
Ketired 


Subdivision of Description Miles ‘ 
Channel : 
Colon entrance and [500 rh wide side| 2.8% 
harbor slope 1 on 3 } 
From Harbor to]/Width 150 ft. 14.42 
Bohio Locks me ao 
Bohio Locks 2 lifts. double flight, 3 11,567,273 


$4’ wide, 740’ long, 
35’ deep over mite: 


sill Dee eh 
Lake Bohio Elevation 85’ above! 13.61 = da hot 

mean tide area 38.5 

Sq. mi. 4 ’ 965 435 
Obispo gates Designed for use in a20,te 

case of need. to 

drain Culebra cut.| 4441446) 
Culebra section Bottom width 150° ea 44,414, 

side slopes 1 on 1 = anni 
Pedro Miguel Locks|2 lifts, double flight ae 

$4’ wide, 740’ long, 

35’ deep over miter 

sills 
Pedro Miguel Level j|Elevation of water 28 1.22 + 199.983 

above mean tide sine weer 
Miraflores Locks 1 lift, 84’ wide, 740’) 

long, 35’ deep over) ° = 781 40! 

miter sill - be 
Pacific Level [For 4.12 mi. 150’ wide,| 

to LaBoca 200’ gn 9 427,971 





wide, 4. 41 mi 
Earth dam with core 

wall, top 100’ above} i 

sea level | $...62,04 
Concrete dam _ 2,000" 





Bohio Dam 





Gigante Spillway 





long, crest at ele- ici ee 
vation 85’ 1,209.42 
iArtificial channel dis-! 
Pena Blanca outlet | charging into Aqua aaa 
Clara swamp | 24 e as 
| Chagres diversion (Artificial channel beeen Ot D 
Gatun diversion Artificial channel . 
Panama Railroad di- + 967.500 
version | | sees 
— an19 to 
4° euy4 4.4 
Engineering. police, sanitation and general 04,038,893 


contingencies, 20% 


Aggregate, 
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The G .ante Spillway scheduled above was to | 


nass the surplus flood waters from Lake Bohio 
into the ena Blanca swamp. From this swamp 
‘he surplus waters were to flow via the Pena 
Blanca outlet into the Aqua Clara swamp from 
which swamp they will flow on through other 
swamps and outlets to the sea. 

The project thus epitomized in description was 
ready for adoption by the newly appointed Isth- 


mian Canal Commission. This Commission seems | 


to have been an inharmonious organization, 
judged by the resignations which were soon in 
order. Col. Hecker resigned November 16, 1904, 
and all the other members tendered their resig- 
nations to take effect at the pleasure of the 
President. A new Commission was appointed 
‘nd entered upon its duties April 1st, 1905. The 
new members were: Mr. Theodore P. Shonts, 
Chairman; Mr. Charles E. Magoon, Governor of 
the Canal Zone; Mr. John F. Wallace, Chief En- 
gineer; Rear-Admiral M. T. Endicott, U. S. Navy, 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks; Brig. 
General Peter C. Hains, U. S. Army (Retired); 
Col. O. H. Ernst, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army; 
and Mr. Benjamin Harrod. Mr. Wallace and Mr. 


Harrod were the only hold-overs from the first | 


board. 

During the period between the appointment of 
the first board and the accession to power of their 
successors, a strong sentiment in favor of the 
sea-level type of canal had sprung up. This sen- 
timent was fostered by the Chief Engineer, Mr. 
John F. Wallace, who had convinced himself of 
the practicability of constructing a seal level 
canal. Mr. Wallace resigned June 13, 1905. Mr. 
John F. Stevens was chosen to succeed him on 
July Ist, 1905, and immediately entered upon a 
vigorous discharge of his new duties. 

Meantime, Colonel Gorgas had been most as- 
siduous in his efforts to safeguard the health of 
the inhabitants of the Canal Zone. His war 
against every unsanitary condition and his effort 


to exterminate the deadly stegomyia mosquito, as | 


Well as the less deadly but still dreadful anopheles 
branch of the mosquito family, soon produced re- 
sults. Waters troubled by mosquitos were oiled, 
swaps were drained, cisterns screened, until a 
plentiful supply of pure water, drawn from gov- 
ernment reservoirs, was distributed over the isth- 
mus ‘hrough mains and laterals laid by gov- 
Thmcnt engineers. The domestic sources of 
Water supply and disease were then done 
‘way with. Houses were fumigated, reno- 


vate’ and thoroughly screened. Yellow fever 
Was amped out and for many years the canal 
Zone cas been exempt from the scourge which | 
Was merciless in the years of the French oc- | 
Cupa’’ on, 

| sea level idea appealed so strongly to the 
An in people that a popular demand for it 
Ser imminent. While the President em- 
br: the hope that a sea level canal was prac- 
lca’, he decided that a change of plan should 
ni accepted until he had secured for himself | 
‘nG \e Congress of the United States the wisest 


along engineering lines that was procur- 


able. He decided to bring about the appointment 
of an international commission to make a study 
of the merits of both types of canal, and to tha: 
end he requested certain foreign powers to ap- 
point eminent engineers to serve with the Amer- 
icans whom he would select. King Edward ap- 
pointed Mr. William Henry Hunter, Mem. Inst. 
C. E, Chief Engineer Manchester Ship Canal 
Emperor William of Germany appointed Mr. 
Eugen Tincauzer, Koniglich Preussischer Reg- 
ierungs- und Baurat, Mitglied der Regierung zu 
Konigsberg i. Pr., Germany; President Loubet ot 
France appointed Adolphe Guerard, Inspecteur- 
General des Ponts et Chaussees, France; and 
E. Quellennec, Ingenieur en Chef des Ponts et 
Chaussees; Ingenieur Conseil de la Cie. du Canal 
de Suez, France; Queen Wilhelmina appointed J. 
W. Welker, Hoofdingenieur-Directeur van den 
Ryks-Waterstaat, the Netherlands. The Amer- 
ican engineers appointed by the president to 
serve with these distinguished foreigners were: 
George W. Davis, Major General, U. S. Army, Re- 
tired, Chairman; Alfred Noble, Chief Engineer, 
East River Division P., N. Y. & L. IL. R. R.; Mr. 
William Barclay Parsons, Chief Engineer, New 
York Subway; Mr. William H. Burr, Consulting 
Engineer, Board of Water Supply, New York City, 
Professor of Civil Engineering Columbia Uni- 
versity, Engineering Expert, Aqueduct Commis- 
sioners, New York City; Henry L. Abbot, Briga- 
dier General, U. S. Army, Retired; Mr. Frederic 
P. Stearns, Chief Engineer, Metropolitan Water 
and Sewage Board, Boston; Mr. Joseph Ripley, 
General Superintendent St. Marys Falls Canal; 
Mr. Isham Randolph, Chief Engineer Sanitary 
District of Chicago. John C. Oakes, Captain Corps 
of Engineers, General Staff, U. S. Army was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Board of Consulting En- 
gineers for the Panama Canal. 

This Board convened in the City of Washing- 
ton on the first day of September, 1905. A let- 
ter from Chairman T. P. Shonts of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission advised us of the data placed 
at our disposal and of the arrangements made for 
our study and investigations. All of the maps, 
reports of investigations made on the Isthmus 
by both French and American engineers, and such 
collateral data as were deemed pertinent, had 
been assembled for our use. Our studies com- 
menced at once and were pursued with assiduity. 
On September 11, 1905, on invitation of President 
Roosevelt, the Board made the pilgrimage to 
“Sagamore Hill,” the President’s home and sum- 
mer capital at Oyster Bay. Our reception was cor- 
dial and we were first entertained by a substantial 
luncheon presided over by our host and enlivened 
by a flow of conversation and anecdote that was 
most agreeable. After luncheon we were as- 
sembled in a beautiful and spacious room (a re- 
cent addition to the home, added for reception 
purposes) and there addressed by the President 

His opening sentence was: “What I am about 
to say must be considered in the light of sugges- 
tion merely, not as direction. I have named you 
because in my judgment you are especially fitted 

to serve as advisors in planning tne greatest en 
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gineering work the world has yet seen; I expect 
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you to advise me, not what you think I want to | 


hear but what you think I ought to hear.” This 
was followed by a strong plea for a sea-level 
canal. Many good reasons were advanced in 
support of that type of canal. (For this address, 
see page 12 of the report of the Board). We re- 
turned to Washington and resumed our studies. 
On September 27th, we visited the Wauchussetts 
dam and other important works constructed by 
the Metropolitan Water and Sewage Board of 
Boston. 

On September ‘28th, we sailed from New York 
for Panama on board the 8S. S. “Havana,” accom- 
panied by Mr. T. P. Shonts, General O. H. Ernst, 
Rear Admiral Endicott and Mr. B. M. Harrod of 
the Commission. The tenth meeting of the Board 
was held on board at ten A. M. September 30th. 
All were present except Mr. Noble, who remained 
in New York: his familiarity with the Isthmus, 
gained during his connection with his studies of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, 1899-1901, made 
further examination by him unnecessary. We 
landed at Colon on the morning of Wednesday, 
October 4th, and for the next week devoted our 





time to a study of the physical features of the | 


chosen route and to obtaining the ideas of those 
engineers on the work whose experience and ob- 
servation served to give value to their views upon 
the many questions on which we had to pass. 
We gave the Chief Engineer, Mr. John F. Stevens, 
a very exhaustive examination. At its close I 
asked if he had any suggestion, any pian of his 
own, that he would like to have embodied in our 
report. His reply was: “I suppose I am the only 
man in the United States who has not a plan for 
this canal. You gentlemen tell me what is to be 
done and I will do it.” He is a man who does 
things and he did them in Panama. 

Those few days spent in close contact with the 
actual conditions to be met with in coing the 
work and in study of materials to be encountered 
in its execution served to convince some of us 
that the sea level canal project ought not to be 
adopted. On the third day out from New York 
on our way down, the Chairman laid before the 
Board a letter he had received from Mr. C. D. 
Ward, enclosing a copy of his paper on the “Gatun 
Dam” which was read before the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, of which Mr. Ward was 
a member, on May 18th, 1904. The arguments in 
that paper appealed so strongly to Mr. F. P. 


Stearns of our Board that he became a strenuous | discussed. We met the claim for greater capacity 


advocate of its recommendations and, today, the 
Gatun Dam stands in evidence of the fact that 
some of man’s most prodigious creations have 
been evolved from the “baseless fabric of a 
dream.” No single feature of the project, as now 
constructed, was subjected to more persistent 
and hostile criticism than this earth dam which 
has now taken its place among the “everlasting 
hills.” 

Our time in Panama was almost wholly con- 
sumed by the studies for which we had come and 
the only relaxation enjoyed was at a breakfast 
given to the Board by Governor Magoon and a 
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formal call upon the President o; 
Dr. Amador. We were received a 
ment building with distinguished 
and our entrance was between file: 
dress uniforms and officers clad in t] 


I ‘epublic. 


» Gov 


err 
‘Cl ij- 


ideration 
Idiers jn 


Ue pomp 
and circumstance of war,” who ss aan 
led the way to the reception roo) here we 
met the President and his Cabine he Pres. 
ident was a man of quiet and digni manners 
and the brief interview left a pleasi.: inpres. 
sion. 

We sailed from Colon for New York October 
11th, on the ship on which we had With 
the crystalizing of our ideas and th reneth- 
ening of our convictions came vigorois discus- 
sions of the merits of the two types of cana] 


The five foreign members were a unit for a sea 
level canal. With them stood General George 
W. Davis, Chairman, Mr. William H. Burr and yy 
William Barclay Parsons. 

Their contention and our counter arguments 
may be condensed into a brief statement, boiled 
down from very lengthy discussions indulged in 
by the advocates of each type of canal. For the 
sea level, the claim was made that the time of 
passage through the sea level channel would con- 
sume less time than passage through a lock canal. 
This, we admitted, would be true until the num- 
ber of vessels reached fifteen per day at which 
time—as we demonstrated to our own satisfac- 
tion—the time would be equal for each type. In 
a channel of the dimensions which was proposed 
no two large vessels would be allowed to pass 
with both in motion; one must tie up. This meant 
a loss of time equivalent to that lost in lockage. 
In the lock canal, moreover, for eighty-two 
per cent of the distance there would be deep, wide 
water in which the vessels could move at sea 
speed, while in the narrow sea level channel the 
speed must be reduced to six miles per hour or 
less. Illustrating this discussion, see the follow- 
ing table taken from the report: 


Distance Time required for transit 
j Type C . thmu 
Type of ship between <= aeress he Enwes - 
bassing 10 ships 15 ships 20ships 25 ships 30 ships 
places per day per day per day per day per 4) 
Miles Hours | Hours | Hiours Hours | Hours 
Type C, 540 , 29 
ft. by 60ft. by | 5.0 Sea level 89 | 9.6 10.5 te : 
TET ccce sss ee oe 9.0 9.7 yy ut 
Lock 9.5 9.6 9.7 8 10.0 
| _ Type E. 700 26 
ft. by 75 ft. by ( 5.0 Sealevel. 11.6 12.8 14.3 re 
Be cissacaas Si cn Occst 5E8 11.6 12.6 13.6 -¢ 
( Lock 10.5 10.7 | 10.8 10.9 | Mt 





The capacity for traffic of the two types Was 


in the sea level by citing the fact that in ‘he pre 
vious year, the Saulte Ste. Marie lock cazal had 
passed 36,617,699 tons in eight months © igainst 
11,500,000 tons through the Suez ca in the 
twelve months of 1904. Then the ques! ion of the 
vulnerability of the two types was disc) =sed. The 
sea level advocates claiming that in ti) ° of war 
the locks could easily be destroyed hostile 
agents. We contended that forces cov’ | be con 
centrated for the defense of the locks » iereas ™ 
a jungle country, such as this canal » ould 1 
verse, vessels would be at the mercy | a 

s discus~ 


who could sink them easily. During 
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sion, Mr. Quellennec received a telegram advis- 
ing him that the British barque “Chatham” was 
sunken in the Suez canal, blocking traffic. On 
November 7th, the following cablegram was re- 
ceived and translated for us by Mr. Quellennec: 


“Paris, November 4th, 1905. 
ird of Consulting Engineers, Panama Canal, Wash- 
ngton: 

Interruption to traffic occasioned by Chatham exactly 
en days. Number of vessels having waited twenty-four 
ours or over to enter, 53 at Port Said and 56 at Suez. 


Number of vessels that entered canal within twenty-four 


ours after traffic had been established, 51. Maximum 
number of vessels that entered canal during twenty-four 
hours under normal conditions since opening of canal, 36. 

(Signed) BONNET.” 

So we had in this incident a demonstration, in 
time of peace, of what could much more easily 
happen in time of war. 

Of course, all of the changes were rung on the 
danger to ships and jocks both, in that type of 
canals and our condensed answer is found on 
page 91 of the report: 


onrpws 


canal (St. Mary’s Falls) has been in operation a 


re than fifty years and a traffic aggregating about 
) tons, net register, has passed through it with 


aA nts seriously obstructing navigation.” 


The locks, as actually built, are equipped with 
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safe-guarding devices more elaborate and more 
perfect than the 
Of course, the elements of cost 


were conceived of at time ol 
these discussions. 
and time involved in construction figured largely 
in the discussion. The majority report gives its 
estimated cost as $247,021,200.00, and the time 
required to complete as twelve to thirteen years. 
The minority report placed the cost of the lock 
project at $139,705,200.00, and the time required 
to build as nine years. This latter estimate oi 
time has been justified by actual performance but 
the estimate of cost has been totally eclipsed. 

Over the relations of the Chagres river to the 
problem, the differences of opinion between the 
proponents of the two types of canal were most 
radical. The minority could not accept the plans 
and estimates of the majority for the diversion 
and control of that river as being adequate. The 
Chagres river was, and ever would have been, an 
enemy, a perpetual menace, to the sea level canal; 
whereas it is the friend and ally of the lock canal, 
supplying the water which alone made the pres- 
ent construction possible. 

The issues between the advocates of the two 
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types of canal having now been presented, a brief 

description of what was advocated is in order. 
Tabular Comparison 


3ottom width of Lock Canal with Sea Level Canal 


annel Summit level at 
elevation 85 
Length Percent Length Percent 
| Miles of route Miles of route 
1.900 feet 19.08 38.4 0.04 | 0.00 
| 
en ee a ee i 3.86 j 7.8 0.00 | 0.00 
500 12.29 24.7 4.87 i 9.90 
; 0.00 0.of aa } 1.60 
0 7.21 14.50 3.05 6.20 
40 4.70 | 9.4 19.47 | 39.60 
150 : ; Hoo i 6.00 20.39 41.50 
Locks & approaches 2.58 | 5.20 0.59 | 1.20 
DE 2tscnumnseda 49.72 100.00 49.14 100.00 
\xcavation, cubic ywarGs..« .95,955,000 231,026,477 
Estimated cost - .$139,705,200.00 $247.021,200.00 


Estimated time required 
to build 9 years 


(tie etenn dene case 12 to 13 years 
Owing to the fact that the range in tide in 
Limon Bay is about two feet between extreme 
high and low stages and that the extreme range 
in the bay of Panama is twenty-two feet, it was 


conceded that a tidal lock at the Pacific end of | 


the canal would be a necessity and the majority 
provided for such a lock in their plans and es- 
timates, thereby admitting that an absolute sea 
level canal was not a possible creation on the 
route chosen. 

The minority departed from the project of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission of 1899-1901 in 
everything but the elevation of the summit level 
water-surface, which was established at elevation 
85 ft. The Gamboa dam site was abandoned and 
the Gatun site adopted. The computed area of 
the Lake of Gamboa was thirty-eight square 
miles while the area of Gatun lake is 164 square 
miles. The locks at Gatun are in three flights, 
dividing the 85 feet of total lift into three lifts of 
28.33 feet each. The lock dimensions recom- 
mended were: usable width 95 feet, usable length 
900 feet, depth over miter sills, 40 feet. The first 
lock south of the Culebra Cut was located at 
Pedro Miguel with a descent of thirty-one feet— 
in a single lift—to Lake Sosa, the water surface 
of which was fixed at elevation 55 ft. above mid- 
tide. Lake Sosa was to have been created by build- 
ing dams across the Rio Grande at LaBoca, join- 
ing Sosa hill on the east to San Juan hill on the 
west side of the river. Then Sosa hill was to be 
joined to Ancon hill by a dam, and a third dam was 
to be extended from Ancon hill in the direction of 
Corozal to high ground on the east side of the 
Panama railroad. The site selected for the Paci- 
fic locks was the west side of Sosa hill, two lifts 
of thirty-one feet each. All locks were to be in 
duplicate. 

In regard to Lake Sosa and the Pacific terminal 
locks, the Minority report says: (see pages 78-79) 


“If for military or other reasons, the location of the 
teminal locks on the Pacific at the shore line of Sosa 
should be deemed inadvisable and the location at Mira- 
flores, three and six-tenth miles inland, be substituted, the 
cost of the canal would be increased about $8,000,000.00.” 


Mention has already been made of Mr. C. D. 
Ward’s communication to the Board recommend- 
ing the construction of a dam at Gatun. A re- 
print of Mr. Ward’s paper, presented to the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers is given as Appen- 
dix I, page 279 of the report. In that paper he 
speaks of the Gatun dam site having been sug- 
gested by Ashbel Welch in 1880. Major Cassius 
E. Gillette, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. also 
brought to the attention of the Board a paper 
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of his which was printed in the En; 
July 27th, 1905, entitled “The p 
some serious objections to the s 
The most elaborate plans and pro 
before the Board, and urged with m 


Dee. 5. 
ring News. 
la Canal, SI 
Vel plan.” 
iS brought 






sistance bad 
were those presented respectively | ir. Lindo, re 
; ir. Lindon 
W. Bates and Mr. Philippe Bunau- illa. The 
latter project was for the “Straits Panama,” t] 
The Board gave patient attention to .¢ elabora. 
tion of their projects by these two ge \emen with 85 
the result that the records of its enty-fifth " 
meeting contains this entry: 

“Resolved, That after careful considera: it is + . 
sense of the Board that the adoption of th. f ei u 
Mr. Bunau-Varilla or Mr. Bates is not expe . 

The Board completed its labors and the ma. 
jority report favoring the sea level canal was c 

‘ - t 
signed by r 

George W. Davis 

William Barclay Parsons 

William H. Burr 

William Henry Hunter 

Ad. Guerard 

Eugen Tincauzer 4 

J. W. Welcker ¢ 

E. Quellennec 

Of these signators, Messrs. Hunter, Tincauzer. 
Welcker and Quellennec were men who had haé 
previous experience in canal construction and 
operation. ' 

The minority report recommending the lock t 


canal was signed by 
Alfred Noble 
Henry L. Abbott 
Frederic P. Stearns 
Joseph Ripley 
Isham Randolph 


Noble had built the Poe locks at 


Sault Ste 


Marie and had an intimate knowledge of cana! 


requirements. 


had the lock under his charge; 


Ripley was Noble’s assistant and 
later, as superintendent of the St. Mary’s Canal | 
Randolph had 


built the Chicago Sanitary & Ship Canal, at tha’ 
date the largest (not the longest) artificial water- 


way man had ever built. 


The report of the majority is dated January 
10th, 1906. The report of the minority is with- 


out date. 


The Board held its final meeting Janu- 


ary 31st, 1906, in the office of Mr. Parsons, 6! 
Wall Street, New York. Present: The chairman 


Messrs. 


Noble, Burr, Parsons, Abbot, Stearns 


Ripley and Randolph. The foreign members ha¢ 


returned to their homes. 


Both reports were de- 


livered to the Isthmian Canal Commission. That 
Commission in turn transmitted them to the Sec- 
retary of War under date of February 6th, 1906 
accompanied by a communication which ends 


with this statement: 


“It is our opinion that the plan proposed by 


of the Board of Consulting Engineers is. 
factory solution of the problem of an Isthmi: 
therefore, we recommend that the plan ot 


be adopted, subject, of course, to such chang 
found desirable during construction and wi' 
standing that the works in Limon Bay be de! 


present. The entrance now in use at that ! 
the present be used in any event, in order 
bor room for the landing of supplies imme 
The question of whether or not it should | 
what changes should be made can better 


| hereafter.” 


(Signed) T. P. Shonts, Chairma! 

Charles E, Magoon, 

Peter C. Hains, Brig-G: 
(Retired). 

O. H. Ernst, Col. Cor! 


B. M. Harrod. 


the minorit' 


most satis 
Canal, anc 
e minorit! 
as may beé 


. the under: 


rred for the 
ce must for 
secure har 
ely needed 
hanged and 
determine: 
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4 minority report favoring the sea level was 
~jbmitted which ends with these words: 

Relievi! hat a sea level canal substantially accord- 
ot the | ect of the Consulting Board would best serve 
the presen nd future commerce of the world and the 
“itary necessities of this nation, I have the honor to 


= ‘es © ; ” 
recommend its adoption, 


(Signed) Mordecai T. Endicott. 
Mr. John F. Stevens submitted a letter ending 


thus: 

“| therefore recommend the adoption of the plan for an 
ss-foot summit-level lock canal as set forth in the minority) 
report of the Consulting Board of Engineers.” 


The Secretary of War forwarded both reports 
and those of the Isthmian Canal Commission, and 
che letter of the Chief Engineer, to the President 
with a communication which concludes: 

“We may well concede that if we could have a sea level 
canal with a prism from 300 to 400 feet wide, with curves 
that must now exist reduced, it would be preferable to 

» plan of the minority, but the time and cost of con- 
rructing such a canal are in effect prohibitory. 

| ought not to close without inviting attention to the 
atisfactory character of the discussion of the two types 
‘canal by the greatest canal engineers of the world, which 
insures to you an to Congress an opportunity to consider 
all of the arguments, pro and con, reaching a proper con- 
clusion.” 

(Signed) William H. Taft, 

Secretary of War. 

Then comes the transmission by the President 
to the Congress of the reports accompanied by a 
message which ends with these words: 

“The law now upon our statute books seems to con- 
template a lock canal. In my judgment, a lock canal, as 

rein recommended, is advisable. If the Congress di- 

ts that a sea level canal be constructed, its direction 

of course, be carried out. Otherwise, the canal will 

be built on substantially the plan for a lock canal out- 
ned in the accompanying papers, such changes being 
made, of course, as may be found actually necessary, in- 
iding possibly the change recommended by the Secre- 

ary of War as to the site of the dam on the Pacific side.” 

(Signed) Theodore Roosevelt. 

The White 19th, 1906. 

Congress acted favorably upon the President’s 
recommendation and the task undertaken by the 
minority of the Board of Consulting Engineers 
lor the Panama Canal was accomplished. The 
majority of the Isthmian Canal Commission, the 
Secretary of War, the President of the United 
states, and Congress, were converted to the true 
‘aith of the lock canal and the tide of public 

nion which had set so strongly toward the sea 
level project reached its flood and receded. 

The construction work, wisely and efficiently 
rganized, was being pushed with all the vigor 
that a The 


» House, February 


born leader of men could inspire. 


sanitary measures enforced by Col. Gorgas had 
banished the scourge of yellow fever and the fear 
orit. ‘he work was carried on by forces directly 
employ -d by the Government, but building the 
canal onder contract was considered advisable 


and vy urged by Mr. Stevens, the Chief En- 
sineer. The method under which bids were in- 


vited vided that the Government should sup- 
bly th equipment and the contractor to supply 
the la and supervision thereof and to be com- 
pens; on a basis of percentage of cost. On 
Tana: Fy ; ; 
““nuc ~ 13th, 1907, the following bids were re- 
ceive 
7 i weees. 7.19 percent 
vee Oliver and Anson M. Bangs Desmes 6.75 per cent 
Neves Gillespie Co. .. ss eeeeeeeeees 12,50 per cent 
: erican Dredging. Otis cctsunaniaal 28.00 per cent 
v oruary 26, 1907, the Isthmian Canal Com- 
miss under orders from the President, re- 
ctec all bids. The President gave his reasons 
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for this in considerable detail. In this letter, he 
says: “Less than two days ago! received a 
from Mr. Stevens in which he asks to be entirely 
relieved from work on the canal as 
could be replaced by a competent person and that 
person could become familiar with the work. I 
have accepted his resignation.”’ 


letter 


soon as he 


What were the reasons prompting this resig- 
nation? Two strong wills clashed and one of 
these strong wills had back of it the executive 
power which resides in the head of a great nation. 

The Fourth Isthmian 
appointed March 7th, 


Canal Commission was 


1907 and entered upon the 


discharge of its duties the ensuing first of April. 
Its membership embraced Lieut. Col. George W. 
Goethals, Chairman and Chief Engineer; Major 
David DuB. Gaillard; Major William L. Sibert; 
Civil Engineer H. H. Rouseau, U.S. N.; Col. W. ¢ 

Gorgas; J. C. S. Blackburn and Jackson Smith. 


Joseph Bucklin Bishop was made Secretary of 
the Commission. On July 14th, 1908, Col. F. H. 


Hodges succeeded Mr. Jackson Smith. Col. 
Hodges’ designation was Assistant Chief En- 
gineer. Avoiding details, is sufficient to state 


that the work was segregated into three divi- 
First, the Atlantic Division, extending from 
deep water in Limon Bay to and including the 
Gatun Locks and Dam, 7.7 miles, Major Wm. L. 
Sibert in charge; the Central 
Major D. DuB. Gaillard in charge; 
Culebra Cut, extending from 
Migul, 31.7 miles; Third, the Pacific 
cluding the Pedro Miguel 
and extending to 
miles, in 


sions: 


Second, Division, 
including the 
Gatun to Pedro 
Division, in- 
and Miraflores locks 
deep water in the Pacific, 11 
charge of Mr. S. B. Williamson, C. E 
this organization 
by the work accomplished; in 
tion 


volume 


is evidens ed 
1907, the 
yards; in 


The efficiency of 
exCava- 


was 15,765,290 cubic 1908. the 


taken out, 37,116,735 cubic yards and 


that was the maximum year’s work. All previous 
records of accomplishment 
higher standards of 
1908, 


were broken and 
established. In 

the plans for the canal underwent radica 
changes which enormously increased the vol- 
umes of material to be excavated and largely in- 
creased the volume of 
construction. 


efficiency 


material involved in lock 
On October 23rd, 1908, President 
Roosevelt addressed a memorandum to the 
retary of War authorizing him to have the bottom 
width of the Culebra cut increased from 
to 300 feet. The report of the Chief Engineer for 
1907, page five, says: “The locks are in pairs as 
now proposed with usable lengths of one thous- 
and feet and widths of one hundred feet.”’ From 
page seven of the annual report for 1908, I quote: 
“The locks are in pairs and since the compilation of the 
last annual report the projected dimension have been in- 
creased so that the width in the clear will be 110 feet, 
the usable length remaining as heretofore, 1,000 feet. The 
question of inc re asing the width was raised by the 
Board of the Navy in a memorandum to the 
the Navy dated October 29th, 1907, setting forth that the 
width of the locks as now fixed, namely 100 feet, is in 
sufficient for probable ships of future construction and tt 


sound policy would dictate an increase to a clear width 
of 110 feet.” 


sec- 


200 feet 


General 


. 
eecretary of 


While the Commission, after due consideration 
was of the opinion that the width already adopted 
for locks—100 feet in the clear—was ample for 
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all commercial vessels, and sufficient for any bat- 
tleship constructed, building or projected, it felt 
that the wishes of the Navy, as expressed by the 
General Board, should be followed, there being 
no insuperable obstacles, and it accordingly rec- 
ommended that the project be modified as de- 
sired. 
President, under date of January 15th, 1908. 
While the lock canal had back of it the ap- 
proval of the Chief Executive and the sanction 


of Congress, the agitation for a sea level canal | 


was still kept up by some of the newspapers and 
by one of the leading technical papers. The pro- 
digious accomplishments in the way of excava- 
tion shown by the reports from the zone served 
the proponents of the sea level canal as an argu- 
ment in its behalf. This agitation became so 
serious that President Roosevelt decided to meet 
it fairly and, with that end in view, he arranged 
with the President-elect to visit the Isthmus and 
take with him an advisory Board of Engineers. 
Those whom he appointed were: James R. 
Freeman, James D. Schuyler, Frederic P. Stearns, 


Capt. Henry Allen, Allen Hazen, A. P. Davis 
and Isham Randolph. The armored cruiser 
“North Carolina’ — Capt Marshall—and her 


consort, the “Montana’’—Captain Reynolds— 
were detailed to take Mr. Taft and his Advisory 
Board to Panama. Mr. and Mrs. Taft and 
our Board took passage on the “North Caro- 
lina” and the “Montana” acted as_ escort. 
The start was made from Charleston, 8S. C. 
on the morning of January 25th, 1909. En route 
for Charleston, I stopped over in Washington for 
a few hours and paid my respects to the Presi- 
dent. He then said to me: “I do not think you 
will find anything on the Isthmus to change your 
mind about the type of canal, but if you do, I be- 
lieve you will have the moral courage to say so; 
and you may be assured that both Mr. Taft and 
myself have the moral courage to make any 
change that is justified by the facts.” 

We arrived in the harbor of Colon, January 
29th, and were met by Colonels Goethals, Gorgas 
and Hodges, and Majors Sibert and Gaillard and 
Secretary Bishop. We proceeded to Gatun and 
there effected a permanent organization by elect- 
ing Mr. Frederick P. Stearns chairman and Mr. 
Allen Hazen secretary. We were on the Isth- 
mus eleven days aid made most critical and care- 
ful examination of every phase of the subject 
that was the cause of our being sent on this mis- 
sion. The result was that we were each and 
every one convinced that no mistake had been 
made when the lock type of canal was adopted. 

One incident occurring during out sojourn is 
of special interest; namely, the opportunity to 
get an idea of what the harbor of Colon needed 
in the way of breakwater protection. When the 
International Board of Engineers was on the 
Isthmus, Limon Bay was as smooth as a mirror, 
but on February 1st a Norther set in and on the 
next day Mr. Taft and his advisors saw a condi- 
tion which carried conviction that breakwaters 
Ought to be provided to make the harbor safe. 


This modification was approved by the | 
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All of the vessels that were in When th 
storm broke had to put to sea fi ety. sig 


Another item of interest for e 
reasons was “un baile” given in 
Taft (Presidente electo de los Est. 
Norte America) and Mrs. Taft, by 
de la Republica y la Senora Obaldi: This func. 
tion took place in the “Teatro Nac | 4)” . 


Y differe, 
or of M; 
Unide 5 ae 


Presidente 


On the 

evening of February 5th. From my «ary, [quote 

“Presidente and Mrs. Obaldia stood wv r and Mrs 
Taft and endured a siege of hand-shak pee 

| hand-shaking, all of the high dignitaries \ over to the 


stage area and, to slow music, danced a y: ately meas 
ure with which none of them seemed very liar. ' 
dancing became general.” 


The National Theatre is one of the items jy 
which the $10,000,000.00 paid to Panama was ip. 
vested. It is a very beautiful building and one 
well suited to such a function as the one of that 
evening. The feast was lavish and champagne 
was in flood like the Chagres. 

The return voyage commenced in the late after- 
noon of February 7th. The home port was New 
Orleans. At Port Eads our party was trans- 
ferred from the “North Carolina” to the scow 
steamer “Birmingham.” We reached New Orleans 


The 0 


on the afternoon of February 11th and, leaving 


Mr. and Mrs. Taft to enjoy the ovation tendered 
by the City of New Orleans, we hastened to 


| Washington and on Tuesday, February 16th, we 


submitted our report to President Roosevelt. He 
read it over and promptly, in our presence, dic- 
tated a message of transmittal to Congress. The 
reports and message put a quietus on the hopes 
of sea level advocates. 

We now come to a comparison of the estimated 
cost of a lock canal submitted by the Minority of 
the “Board of Consulting Engineers” with the ac- 
tual cost thereof as shown by the report of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission for 1913, (see page 
427 to 429.) 

Estimates of 
Minority of Board 


of Consult- 


Comparable Items. ing Engineers Report of 1913 





Construction account ......... $134,965,200.00 $185,316,095.%5 
Panama R. R. reconstruction.. 4,440,000.00 $,690,002.-" 
Land damages ............... 300,000.00 617,202. 
$139,705,200.00 $194,589,419! 
Excess cost over estimate of 
of comparable items........ 54,884,219.10 
$194,589,419.10 
Cost of items not covered in the Minority Report 
Payment to New Panama Canal ; 
RW: s9i'. Sasa PERRO WARES $ 40,000,000.00 
Payment to Republic of Pan- 
Re errr a re 10,000,000.00 
Civil administration ........ 6,393,308.73 
Department of Law........... 44,982.27 
Department of Sanitation..... 16,250,164.93 
Hotels & Buildings........... 10,233,182.16 
Weer i DOWONS. 6 os ie ccc sans 6,878,583.68 
| PORES GE WMP. 6% bic ceeewcss 2,726,932.32 
Operation & Equipment of Pan- - — 
RO ORI id hic veers 5,581,388.79 
Purchase, Improvement & Re- . 
pair of Steamers........... 2,680,112.01 
DOCEE GM WAVES, . «26 nes. 0s 190,548.16 
Moving and Care of French ~ 
PREONG. «80.0 Cease dew wens 6s 2,833.20 
ee ee re 3,114,357.52 
Total items not reported on 
by the Board of Consulting En- 4.396,393.8" 
NE 6.6 5 Canieeiaasee keke ——— 
18. 985,812." 
Total amount expended......... eeeened cee “ 500 900.0 
Total Bond issue authorized by Congress. . = p'915, 087-1 
Balance of issue available for work in Panan “aaa di 
> endi- 
These are enormous figures and exp 


/ tures have been so made as to leave ! 


shadow of 
the fund. 
he loss of 
toil, as did 


reproach upon the administrators 
No peasant class in any land lamer 
the hoarded earnings of their lives 
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he ‘he peasan (ry of France after work was sus- = ames oa = | 
pended 1 i889. No pround names have been | | nia & 
re) humiliate and the strong hand of the law need @ pa; f 
M jot to be invoked to punish dishonesty on the | me Gees 
S di part of any administrative officer. | 
‘ . The figures show that the actual cost of the | | : a 
ye work accomplished to June 30th, 1913, exceeded | HG | 
. the estimates presented by the minority of the | e aoa / 
a noard of Consulting Engineers by $54,884,219.10. i i 
a How is this discrepancy to be aecounted for? 7 a . . 
Largely by the increased amount of excavation. if 1 Eg 
The total yardage to June 30th, as shown by the Pie ea 
reports, Was 203,383,539 cubic yards. The total | 6 ' 
Ss in vardage estimated by the minority was 104,745,- ; 2 HEF 
S in- 00 cubic yards, of this amount 95,955,000 was | i ; : 
One channel prism excavation. A part of this in- | i" i . i 
that creased yardage was due to widening the Cule- i ua | 
agne bra Cut from 200 to 300 feet. This increase is | 8 } 
stated to have been 13,000,000 cubic yards, which i : 
fter- amount added to the 53,765,000 computed for the | i iF | £ 
New 200 foot width, gives a total of 66,765,000 cubic | Poe 
ans- vards; but the excavation reported to June 30th, t 
cout 1913, was 93,305,974, showing that the volume i | : 
_ of slides to that date had been 26,540,975 cubic | { 
ving yards. The abandonment of the location of the 1. 
ered locks and dams recommended by the minority for i ) " 
1 to the Pacific end of the canal added nearly $8,000,- heal 
» We 000.00 to the cost, and the increased length and 
. He width and modern equipment of the locks added ; : j 
dic- about $9,.700,000.00. i, 
The In his report of 1909, Colonel Goethals gives | | , 
pes i : 
7 Mi 
ated | A SLIDE IN THE CULEBRA CUT. 1 i i 4 
'y of a) Ug 
me. quite an elaborate analysis of these differences i ) ‘ft 
the | and he ends that analysis with this statement: i : 
“This estimate shows that nearly 50° more work is if 'f 
page necessary to complete the canal than was contemplated by i 
the original estimate and that the unit prices, due to labor A a 
conditions, cost of materials, and gratuities given the en | 
ployes have been increased about twenty per cent.” i . 4 
| But the end is not yet. The final reckoning with ae | ' 
| Culebra will only come when the last avalanche of as | ; 
| mud, and stone engulfed in it, has been dredged ‘ i Hig 
— | away and whatis left of Gold Hilland Contractor's x | ae 
- | Hill has reached the angle of repose. The report : i ‘ 
of the Board of Consulting Engineers contains i ' 
” | 126 pages; of these pages fourteen are devoted to : ; F 
the geology of the Canal Zone, prepared by Mr. | 
Marcel Bertrand, Professor in the National High ] | 
School of Mines, Paris, in collaboration with Mr. i 5 
Philippe Zurcher, Chief Engineer of Bridges and | ie 
Routes of Communications, of France. This in- fe | 
teresting item is taken from page 163, referring + a: 
particularly to the Culebra Cut. 4 i 
“The examination of these lands shows that they will i ts 
stand extremely well, and this fact has been practically ei 
proved by the experience of the preparatory trench ; i } 
(cunette), the slopes of which have been exposed to the me is oh 
air for more than two years. Even the marl, which, when E hi i 
. in separate pieces, disintegrates and splits easily, resists mF) t 
= very well in a mass, and may require, at the most. some @ | ; 
12.9 local supports to protect it from the action of the atmos- a ! : 
<7 phere.” i 1 
ndi- The Isthmian Commis .on of 1899-1901 pro- 1} : 
: of posed to wall this cut and carry the railroad 4 
ind through it on a terrace formed by the wall on the 
a east side. Events have shown that no wall that 
did could have been built would have stood up against 





CLEARING THE SLIDE. ' the slides. 
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in his report for 1913, page 23, Col. Goethals 
says: 

“The predictions of the geologist in the last annual re- 
port with reference to the Cucaracha slide, that ‘The end 
of activity of this slide is now well in sight, however, be- 
cause all loose surface stones and clay have almost slid off, 
cxposing several large dikes and flows of basalt which 
would successfully maintain in place most of the remain- 
ing material’ has not been realized.” 

While there was much to condemn in the bus- 
iness conduct of the French projectors of the 
Panama Canal, their engineers are deserving of 
high praise. It is my conviction that, if these 
engineers had been given the money that was 
raised ostensibly to build the canal, they would 
have accomplished that which they undertook, 
and the commerce of the world would have paid 
its tolls to the French Company and not to the 
American Government. These French engineers 
had to combat the physical problems that nature 
put up to them. They were handicapped by the 
rapacity of their own countrymen and they had 
to meet the “yellow death,” against which the 
medical science of the day had found no defense. 
The triumphs of medical science made the canal 
possible and W. C. Gorgas was the great apostle 
of that science who carried its salvation to 
Panama. 

One thinks of the army of workers moving for- 
ward under the leadership of skilled and deter- 
mined men to the final accomplishment of a great 
work and mayhap forgets that it demanded abil- 
ity of a high order to keep this army properly 
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LOCK GATE IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION 
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victualled and clothed; conditions essentia 
the efficiency of the workers. admirab 
these conditions have been und: Quarter. 
master’s department as directed ieutenan: 
Colonel C. A. Devol, U. S. A., by Maio 
Eugene T. Wilson, U. S. A., of bsistence 
department, is a part of the pro. history «; 
America in Panama. a 

All American engineers glory, wi the Amer. 


ican people, in the achievements in Ps:ama of the 
men of the Corps of Engineers of ‘he Uniteg 
States Army. In many fields, tha 
built up and sustained a reputatio: 
honor, and integrity, which is a glory to the sery- 
ice; but we civilian engineers would not have oy; 
countrymen forget the part that our unbrevetted 
fellows bore in the building of the Panama Cana! 
Goethals, Hodges, Sibert, Gaillard will always 
be foremost in the thought when the building 
of the great canal is under discussion: but I d 
not believe that they forget, or for one moment 
underrate, the support they had from Williamson 
Goldmark, Schildhauer, Zinn, Saville, Nichols 
Cornish and others, who supplemented their ef- 
forts from start to finish. The work stands as 
a triumph of American accomplishment; builded 
into it are American imagination, American cre- 
ative genius, American brains, courage, persever- 
ance and a tithe of the vast resources of our peo- 
ple; a work not for ourselves alone but for all 
the peoples of all the climes “who go down to the 
sea in ships and do business in great waters.” 


Corps has 
r ability 
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THE uSE AND BENEFITS OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL 


By |.uory R. Jounson, Ph. D., Se. D. | 


Transportation and Commerce, Uni- 
Publi 


Service Commission of Pennsylvania; Spe- 


Pen tessol 


versit\ Pennsylvania; Member of 


cial Commissioner on Panama 
Canal Traflie and Tolls, 
bOL 1-15. 


The Panama Canal has been constructed — to 
shorten the length and time of ocean voyages in 
rder thereby to reduce the costs and rates of trans- 
portation, to increase the volume of possible ship- 
ents. and to enable industry to develop with the 
The opening of the canal to 
‘he world’s shipping makes this an opportune time 


xpansion of trade. 


inquire what economies the waterway will effect, 
hat use will be made of the new route via the 
Ithmus and how American commerce and indus- 
try will be developed. 


The people of the United States are interested, 
first of all, in the shortening of distances by ocean 
utes between the two seaboards of the country and 

i the reduction of freight rates between Atlantic 
id Pacific ports, Up to the opening of the canal, 

ivy traffic between the east and west coasts of the 
uited States continued to move via the Straits of 
Magellan, although from 1907 until stopped by the 
evolution in Mexico, package freight and some 
ilky articles were shipped by way of the Isthmus 

f Tehuantepec. The large fleet which the Ameri- 
in-Hawaiian Steamship Company employed in the 
vrvice via Tehuantepee and the vessels that were 
perated between the two seaboards of the United 
“tates through the Straits of Magellan (as well as 
umerous ships not previously in the intercoastal 
ervice) are now using the Panama route. 

The distance between New York and San Fran- 
isco via the Straits of Magellan is 13,135 nautical 
niles as compared with 5,262 miles by way of the 
Panama Canal, the saving being 7,873 sea miles. 
lhe time saved in making the run from New York 
rancisco via Panama instead of by way of 


He Straits of Magellan is 32.8 days for a 10-knot 
reight steamer, and 26.8 days for a vessel of 12 
hots speed. A passenger vessel of 16 knots average 
need 


ich would. of eourse, not be Op rated Vin 


“sty > . 
\ - of Magellan) can make the vovage from 
= to San Francisco in two weeks, or in 
ee] *, If a day be spent at Panama to enable 


- to see the canal and the sights of the City 


f Py ‘ 


“tern section of the United States is hardly 


7 ‘ted in a shorter route to Murope than in 
n in the distance by water to the eastern 

rt e United States. West coast products are 
irgely to Europe and the transportation 

? iv of the Straits of Magellan have been 
ihe Western States, moreover, Import lara 

; ; of iron and steel, textiles and other man- 


and have much to gain bv the more active 
on which European manufacturers, ship- 
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ping by way ol the Panama Canal, will be able to 
maintain with producers in the eastern part of the 
United States for the trade of the Pacific seaboard 
and the section which gets its supplies in greater ¢ 

less share from the west coast importers and jobbers. 
The distances via the Panama Canal to San Fran- 
cisco are 5.666 miles less from Liverpool, and 2,028 
less from Llambureg than by wav of the Straits of 
for 10 


+)>* 


Magellan, the reduction in time of vovag 
and 12-knot freight steamers being respectively 
and 19 davs. 

The « xport trade of the west coast of South Amer- 
ica is large in volume and of growing Importance 
the United States and to Europe. For a nu 
vears, 2,500,000 tons of nitrate have been slipped 
annually from Chile, four-fifths of it being sent to 
Europe and one-fifth to the United States. Ther 
are large exports of Chilean grain and copper, and, 
after the opening of the canal, a heavy tonnage of 
high grade ore will be shipped from Chile to the 
United States and to europe. At the present time 
the west coast South American import and export 
trade accounts for some 4,000,000 tons of vessel en 
trances and clearances at the ports of Europe and the 
eastern seaboard of the United States. Murope has 
gotten six-sevenths of the west coast South American 
trade and the United States only one-seventh under 
conditions that have prevailed in the past. It is ex 
pected that the United States will, as the result of 
the opening of the canal, be able gradually to in- 
crease this percentage of the trade of western South 
America. 

Practically all of the trade of the eastern part of 
the United States with that of western South Amer- 
ica will be handled by wav of the Panama Cana} 
The distance from New York to the principal ni 
trate port has been reduced 5,139 miles, and the 
time for 10-knot steamers has been shortened 21 days 
Valparaiso has 
been brought 3.747 miles. and for 10-knot steamers 


bv the construction of the eanal. 


15 davs, nearer New York by the opening of th 
eanal. Europe naturally will be assisted less than the 
eastern part of the United States in trading wit! 
western South America. by the use of the Panama 
Canal; but Europe will be about 3,000 miles nearer 
the nitrate deposits and 1.500 miles nearer the eran 
fields of Chili in the future than she has been in the 
past. A 10-knot freight steamer will be able to make 
the run from Iquique to Liverpool and Hamburg in 
11 davs less time via the Panama Canal than by way 
of the Straits of Magellan. From Valparaiso to Liv- 
erpool the saving in time by the canal will be ibout 
6 days. 

In building the Panama Canal the people of the 
United States were concerned, first of all, with the 
reduction in the cost of transportation between the 
Atlantic and Pacifie seaboards of the countm lor 
several vears prior to the opening of the canal, most 
of the freight =hipped bv water between the two sea- 
hoards of the United States was transferred iCTOSS 
the Isthmuses of Tehuante pec and Panaroa, the 
large r share of the tonnage being shipped via Te- 
huantepec. The agreement which the \merican- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company made with the Mex- 
ican National Railway in 1907 provided that one- 
third of the through freight rate between the two sea- 
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boards should be paid to the railroad company for | 
transferring freight from the vessel on one ocean | 
aeross the Isthmus and into the hold of the vessel 
on the other ocean. It is reported that the Mexican 
National Railway received on the average, $3.00 per 
ton of 2,000 lbs. for its service. The cost of trans- 
ferring freight from vessel to vessel across the Isth- 
mus of Panama probably has been about $3.00 per 
cargo ton. This cost of $3 to $3.50 per ton of 2,000 
lbs. for transferring freight across the Isthmus is 
equivalent to $6 or $7 per ton when calculated upon 
the net tonnage of the vessels employed in the trade, 
for the reason that modern freight steamers ordi- 
narily carry two tons of cargo for each net vessel ton. 
The tolls fixed by President Taft in 1912 are $1.20 
per net ton, or about one-fifth of the saving effected 
by the canal in the cost of transportation between 
the two seaboards of the United States. 


The carrier is interested in the reduction in the 
cost of transportation; the shipper is concerned with 
the freight rates. That the canal will largely reduce 
the cost of transportation between the two seaboards 
of the United States and will reduce the cost of 
handling freight between the United States and the 
western coast of South America, Australia and the 
Orient north of Honkong, is certain. As regards 
ihe freight rates on traflie from the United States 
to foreign countries, it is probable that competition 
will give shippers most of the benefit of the reduction 
in the cost of transportation; but in all ocean serv- 
ices, particularly in the line traffic between the two 
seaboards of the United States, the extent to which 
the shippers, instead of the carriers, gain from the 
reduction in the cost of transportation depends upon 
the ability of the carriers, by agreements, to main- 
tain rates above the level to which the charges would 
be foreed by unrestricted competition. 

In this connection the fact is to be borne in mind 
that most manufacturers and traders shipping goods 
between the two seaboards of the United States, via 
the canal, will be served by regular steamship lines; 
only a comparatively small number of exceptionally 
large producers will dispatch goods in full vessel 
cargoes in ships which they own or charter. With 
the exception of lumber, east-bound, coal, west- 
bound, and occasional large shipments of heavy steel 
products, most of the traflie will be handled in units 
of less than vessel loads: and the service desired by 
shippers will be that afforded by the regular lines, 
of which there will, in all probability, be several be- 
tween New York and San Franciseo. and one or 
more from each of the “out ports,” such as Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

In so far as traffic is handled in chartered vessels 
or in ships belonging to the owners of the goods 
transported, shippers may be expected to get the 
entire saving in the cost of transportation resulting 
from the use of the canal; but the rates of the regu- 
lar steamship lines will be fixed by agreements of the 
rival carriers; and the history of steamship confer- 
ences shows clearly that competing steamship lines 
will be able, by means of their conference agree- 
ments. effectively to regulate their competitive serv- 
ices and charges. The services of the several lines 
will be distributed among the various ports. The 
rates between any two termini may be expected to 
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be the same by all lines for simila 


: ; eS; and. it 
general, the rates fixed in the conf 


may be expected to be maintained ere | 

below the general schedule of trans nental a : 

road charges as the managers of th nship i, a 3 
_ find by experience can be maintai: ud Sih es ( 

cure the volume of traflic required to ly the ve. 1 

sels with the requisite traffic. Rat Water 

not be all the tratfie might bear, }y | be wh 

the shippers can and will pay for tra rtation 

water instead of transportation by ) Rates 

water as well as by rail will be fixed wi:\) refer, 


to what the traffic will bear. 

If this be true—and it unquestionally js soy 
transportation economics—the people of the Uni 
States will be obliged, in order to secur the bene 


| of lower transportation charges to be obtained fy 


the Panama Canal, to regulate the charges and sery. 
ices of the intercoastal carriers by applying to those 
carriers the general principles of regulation {| 
have been successfully applied to rail carriers, 'T 
rules applicable to the regulation of carriers by wate 
are not identical with the rules applicable to y 
roads, but the general principles to be followed 
the same in both instances. 

The most concrete measure of the commercial u~- 
fulness of the Panama Canal will be the volume 
tonnage of shipping using the waterway each 
The probable traflic of the Panama Canal has |x 
calculated with exceptional care. For six years, end- 
ing with 1898, the Panama Canal Company kept 
record of vessel movements, from which the co 
pany was able to calculate the tonnage of ships th 
would have used a Panama Canal had one been 
Again, in the vears 1899 to 1901, U 
Isthmian Canal Commission made an elaborate sto 


existence, 


tistical Investigation ot the tonnage of available cat 

traflic. The tonnage figures arrived at by the Frenc! 
company and by the Isthmian Canal Commissio 
showed that had an isthmian canal been in exis 
ence in 1899 the tonnage using the waterway woul 
have amounted to 5,000,000 net (vessel) tons. Th 
investigation by the Isthmian Canal Commis 

was made under the direction of the author wh 

eleven years later as special commissioner on Pat 
ama Canal traffic and tolls, made another equall 
careful statistical study of the tonnage of shipping 
that would have used the canal had one been in e 
istence in 1910. During the eleven years intervel- 


ing between the two investigations, the available tra’ 
fie had increased from 5.000.000 to 8.328.000 tons 

ea +] thy 
Inasmuch as it is doubtless safe to assume that U 


ss ° LAR ¢, 1910 
rate of increase that had prevailed from 15'S to 1 


will probably continue, it seems fairly In that 
the tonnage of the Panama Canal during 119 vil 
amount to about 10,500,000 net tons. h an in 
crease of only 60 per cent during the °'™ decade 


inerease 


which is 12 per cent less than the rat’ 
he decade 


in the traffie of the Suez Canal duri 
ending in 1912, the tonnage of shipp 
Panama Canal in 1925, at the end o! 
vears of its operation, will amount to ! 
tons. Those to whom this seems to | a 
nage may well compare it with the traf! of the Sue? 
waterway, which, in 1912, was used ! 5,373 ships 
having a net tonnage of 20,275,000 The trail 


using the 

first ten 
10.000 net 
large ton 
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Canal in 1925 wil! doubtless exceed 30,- coast of North (merica and Europe, will be much 

tons ot shipping. greater than the tolls that have been established 

. for the use of the Panama Canal—$1.20 7 payment made by vessels for the use of the 
with 40 per cent reduction for vessels | ind consequently the revenues received by the 
were decided upon after careful consid- 


y 


[Un nit ted States Government from the can il. are de- 
i been given to the effect of the tolls upon ermined by two factors—the rate of tolls and the 
and usefulness of the canal. It would r 
undesirable to have imposed tolls high | 


tonhage upon which the charges are le vied: accord- 


in ely, the Panama tonnage rules are of as much 


— 





have diverted from the canal to the Straits importance to shipowners as is the rate of tolls. Th 
lan any considerable portion of the large | Panama tonnage rules prescribed by the President 
moving between Chile and the United | were formulated ifter a thorough study had be 
Kurope. It would also have been a mis- | made of the merits a d defects of the several na- 
placed the tolls at a fioure that would tional tonhagt rules and of those in force at the 
essened the use of the canal by the | Suez Canal. \s pore scribed, the Pat al 
operating between the eastern seaboard | more nearlv like those of the Suez Canal Company 


ted States and Australia. and also the =hip- th i) thos by which the rt vister d tonnace of An er 


i 





ged in the trade between the eastern sea- ean ships 1s ck termined. It is unfortunate that the 
the United States and the Oriental ports | \merican, British, re neh, German, Suez and other 
nila and Hlongkong northward. The sav- tonnage rules are not uniform. As a matter of fact 
ted by the canal for the traffic between the | they differ in important di tails, those of the British 
irds of the United States and between the | Government, under the influence of British shipown- 
eaboard of the United States and the west | ers, having provided for an especially low net ton 
South America. and between the western | nage as compared with gross tonnage. 
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The gross tonnage of a vessel, possibly it should 
be explained, is the measure of the entire closed-in 
capacity of the ship; the net tonnage is the entire 
closed-in capacity minus the spaces occupied by ma- 
chinery, fuel, and housings for the crew. <A vessel 
ton, gross or net, has nothing to do with weight, but 
is 100 cubic feet of space. A vessel of 5,000 tons, 
net, is a vessel of 500,000 cubic feet of capacity avail- 
able for the storage of freight or for the aecommoda- 
tion of passengers. 


The application of the Panama rules to the meas- 
urement of vessels will give vessels a somewhat 
smaller net tonnage than ships would have if meas- 
ured by the Suez rules. The Panama net tonnage will 
he slightly in exeess of the registered tonnage of 
American vessels, and considerably larger than the 
net tonnage of most vessels under the British or 
The Panama rules were drafted 
with a view to establishing for the Panama Canal as 
scientific a set of rules as could be formulated. It 
is to be hoped that the Panama rules will remain un- 
changed, and that they may have the effect ulti- 
mately of bringing about a greater degree of uni- 
formity in the different tonnage rules now applied to 
the measurement of vessels. 


German flags. 


The economies due to the use of the Panama 
Canal, especially for the traflie between north Atlan- 
and the western South 
America, will result not only from the shortening of 
distance and time of ocean voyages, but also from 
reducing the fuel expenses of vessels engaged in the 
trathie. 


tic countries countries of 


There is no coal in eastern South America, 
Ves- 
sels trading between Europe and the west coast of 
South America by way of the Straits of Magellan 
have to take on large quantities of fuel for the long 
run around to the west coast of South America, 
thereby reducing the space available for cargo and 
Coal will be 
relatively inexpensive at the Panama Canal, where 
it can be sold by the Government, without loss, at $5 
per ton. The coaling stations at the canal will be 
large lv used by merchant vessels, and in the traffic 
with western South America the fuel expenses will 
thereby he much reduced. 


and that on the west coast is of poor quality. 


thus the earning ability of vessels. 


Indeed, the reduction in 
fuel expenses will cause the Panama route to be 
taken by vessels from Europe to Santiago, Chile, 
even though the tolls charged at Panama somewhat 
exceed the saving which vessels can make by taking 
the Panama route instead of the one via the Straits 
of Magellan. 

It is interesting to note that vessels trading between 
New York and Australia, or between New York and 
Manila. 


ciably less than by way of the Suez Canal. 


will find fuel expenses via Panama appre- 
Coal ean 
profitably be sold by the United States Government 
at Cristobol for $1.25 less per ton than the price now 
charged at Port Said. 
made of fuel expenses via Panama indicate clearly 


The studies that have been 


that the lower fuel cost via the American isthmus 


will be of much assistance to the Panama route in 
competition with routes by way of the Straits of Ma- 
gellan and the Suez Canal. 

The studi = that have been ni ide of iwailable 


consideration th 


traffic did not take into 
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fic that will be able to move as the re- 


I the Open- 
In the past, the ri 


ing of the canal. 


ls of Chil. 
ean iron ore have remained unwork, cause 4] 
cost of transporting the ore to Europ: the Unis 


ed States was prohibitive. The prosp 
of the canal caused the Bethlehem Si, 
construct a fleet of large ore earric: 


) Openin » 
i. 


nupany t 


ich hays 
already begun to bring the ore fron, . har 
United States. Some of the Chilean « 1] also by 
taken to Europe. All of this tratiie will | ~< throug) 
the Panama Canal. Prior to the op of the 
canal, only a small quantity of the er from 
Washington and British Columbia « be mar- 
keted in the eastern part of the United Sites: with 


the reduced cost of transportation via {| 
it is expected that a large trade in west coast lumber 
will be carried on by merchants who distribute lup- 
ber from Philadelphia, New York and other Ap. 
lantie ports. To some extent, this west coast lumber 
will supplant the lumber from the Southern States, 
but in larger measure the west coast lumber will sup- 
plement that from the South. 


[=thmius. 


The Panama Canal will enable both the inter- 
coastal and the foreign trade of the United States 
to be carried on under more favorable condition: 
than have prevailed in the past. It is too early to 
measure in detail the commercial effects of the Pan- 
ama Canal; it is certain, however, that the influence 
of the canal will ultimately be far reaching. Th 
American people, however, must not expect the 
canal to revolutionize the foreign trade of the United 
States. The canal will give the people of this coun- 
try an opportunity to trade with western South 
America and with trans-Pacifie countries under more 
favorable conditions as regards length of ocean 
routes and transportation costs, but economies in 
transportation will not alone determine whetlier th: 
trade of Pacifie countries will be mainly with Eur- 
ope or with the United States. Europe has the lead 
of the United States in the commerce of Pacific coun- 
tries. The exporters from Great Britain, Germany 
and other European countries are served by numer- 
ous steamship lines and by a vast tonnage of other 
available shipping. The financial and banking rela- 
ions of Pacific countries are mainly with Europe. Th 
merchants of Great Britain, Germany, Belgium and 
France have long established trade relations with th 
countries of the Pacific. European merchants hav 
branch houses or agents in South American, Au* 
tralian and Asiatie ports. It will take time | 


» trans 


fer the bankng, merchandising and trading rela- 
tions of South American and_trans-Pa coun- 
tries from Europe to the United States. 

In order to secure the benefits obtainab! rom. the 
opening of the Panama Canal, it will } essary 
for the American bankers, manufact and 
traders to be alert; and it will also b essary 
for the United States Government to for ulate 4 
broader commercial policy than has th r pre 
vailed. The Federal Government must y pra 
tical measures to develop a larger Am mer- 
chant marine in the foreign trade, to | tate by 


liberal legislation the growth of internat i] trade, 
and by favorable banking laws to stré 
financial position of the United States a 
mercial nations. 


‘hen the 


. ~witti- 
ne com 
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THE p.NAMA CANAL AND THE RAILROADS. 
By John Maurice Clark 


Among the many questions raised by the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal, not the least interest- 
ing will be the effect of this great new waterway 
on the greater common Carriers, the railways, to 
which it will appear in the two-fold guise of team- 
mate and competitor. It will develop some new 
traffic in which the railways will have a share; 
it will take some of their present traffic away 
from them, and some traffic will be shifted from 
its present course, and will run in new channels. 
All this will bring gains to some Carriers, pos- 
sibly losses to others, while to most it will bring 
gain and loss commingled. 


We expect an increase in our export trade to 
the west coast of South America and the Orient. 
Exports, moreover, must be paid for with im- 
ports. Now the greater part of the exports and 
imports must be carried by rail, some distance at 
least, and the profits on this business will be one 
of the benefits which the Panama Canal will 
bring to the railroads. For much of this com- 
merce, New Orleans is the natural port, and, in 
proportion as New Orleans comes thus into its 
own, the railroads which serve that port must 
share in its prosperity. Not only in foreign trade 
does New Orleans expect great growth, but in 
trade to the Pacific Coast of the United States 
itself, diverting traffic from the overland routes. 
Thus the Illinois Central and the Louisville and 
Nashville may become competitors of the Union 
Pacific or even of the Great Northern. The 
strictly north and south lines are not, however, 
the only ones to share in this traffic. The Rock 
Island controls a route from Chicago to Galves- 
ton, and the ‘Frisco system also includes a Gulf 
connection. Thus these western transcontinental 
roads, which are exposed to the most direct 
losses from the competition of the canal route, 
have at least some small chance to participate in 
gains as well. 


So much for the commerce of the Gulf ports. 
What of the transcontinental traffic and car- 
riers? These roads are clearly liable to very 
definite losses from the opening of a great new 
waterway which must inevitably strengthen the 
competition for business from coast to coast—a 
Wa'crway through which their own ships may not 


ide from the general, normal growth of busi- 


ne there will undoubtedly be some business 
wh -h the canal itself will create. Indeed, there 
wi De a sort of rough, natural compensation at 
wo. by which, the more traffic is taken from the 
r . the more of other sorts of traffic will come 
in them. The steamers cannot make serious 
1 ds into the railways’ business without a very 
( lerable lowering of rates; a slight reduction 
v .ot do it. And if rates are lowered a great 
de. the result will be more than a mere diversion 


e existing traffic; it will mean a stimulus to 
try and commerce which cannot fail to fur- 
some work for the well nigh universal com- 
carrier, the railroad. 





| balanced at the present time. If 
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But the growth of new business is problemat- 
ical and takes time, and in the meanwhile the 
canal route will be taking away from the rail- 
roads some of the business they already have, 
just at the time when the revival of the long- 


' and-short haul clause seems threatening to de- 


prive them of their customary freedom in meeting 
the inroads of competition. At present the boat 
lines carry something over one-tenth of the trans- 
continental freight tonnage. However, the 
called “transcontinental” traffic includes ship- 
ments from as far west as the Mississippi River, 
and goods destined to inland points throughout 
the Pacific slope. In fact, only about one ton in five 
of the westbound transcontinental traffic comes 
from farther east than Buffalo and Pittsburg. 
The Middle West has become dominant over the 


SsOo- 


| «atlantic seaboard in the commerce of the Paci- 


fic slope. 


Now, obviously, it is the traffic from seaport to 
seaport that is most exposed to water competi- 
tion, and half of this traffic the boat lines have 
already taken from the railroads. 

In one sense, it would seem as if the railroads 
had already suffered the greatest damage to 
which they stand exposed. And yet, even so, 
there has been no absolute shrinkage of traffic by 
rail. The increase in the water-borne tonnage has 
come out of the normal growth of the total vol- 
ume of business. The question, to which the fu- 
ture holds the answer, is: will the added advant- 
age from the use of the canal be enough to take 
from the railroads the balance of the coast-to- 
coast freight, and make serious inroads on the 
business moving from the interior cities? 

Compared to the present rail-and-water routes 
across the isthmus at Panama and at Tehuante- 
pec, the canal route will, of course, be faster and 
substantially cheaper. The steamship lines will 
save an amount which may be roughly estimated 
not to exceed 13c per 100 Ibs. of freight, or 
something like one-tenth of an average transcon- 
tinental freight rate by rail. 

This is on the supposition that the boats travel 
with full cargoes, but the indications are that 
they will probably find it quite difficult to secure 
an east bound tonnage equal to the westbound. 
It is only the heavy eastward movement of Ha- 
waiian sugar that keeps the tonnage fairly well 
the freight 
passing through the canal has to pay expenses on 
a balance of empty cargo space, the economy of 
the Panama route will not be quite as great as 
it appears on paper. 


It must be further taken into account that the 
freight rate is not the only consideration in com- 
petition between a railroad and a line of steam- 
boats. The rates are now from 20 per cent to 
60 per cent lower by water, and still the railroads 
keep nearly half of the coast-to-coast tonnage. 
Obviously, a great deal of the business is gov- 
erned by other considerations than the mere 
freight rate. It hardly seems probable that an- 
other 10 per cent subtracted would be enough 
to overcome all these “other considerations” at 


one blow. and take all the remaining traffic away 
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from the railroads, even if the roads did not meet 
the cut in rates. 


One of the reasons why the railroads can 
charge more and still keep a large share of traf- 
fic is the fact that the train-isthmian route de- 
mands so much handling en route. If a short rail 
haul is needed at each end, the goods must be 
loaded and unloaded at least ten times, into and 
out of three freight cars and two steamers, and 
all of this means a greater risk of injury to the 


goods calling for more expensive packing to 


protect them. With the Canal in use, this disad- 
vantage would be cut approximately in half, 
though it would still remain a substantial handi- 
cap. In the matter of speed the new route will 
about equal the ordinary slow-freight service of 
the railways. 

There are some things which the steamers can 
not wholly divert by any reduction in rates. Cal- 
ifornia fruit, and all goods using the special fast 
freight service of the railroads, would prob- 
ably continue to move largely as it does 
now, no matter what inducements the steam- 
ship lines might offer. The fruit growers’ 
co-operative associations have enormously in- 
creased the value of their crops by follow- 
ing up the shipments on their way east- 
ward, and diverting them by telegraphic orders 
to the most favorable market. This advantage 
they will probably not abandon, even if the other 
obstacles to the carriage of fruit by steamer 
through the tropics should be successfully over- 
come. There is doubtless other traffic which will 
still prefer the overland route, for one special 
reason or another. On the whole, then, with re- 
gard to the strictly coast-to-coast traffic, the sit- 
uation would seem to be this: that the railroads 
will not lose all of it in any case; but that they 
carry less than half of it at present, and would 
probably come out of a defensive rate war with 
a still smaller percentage. 

Will they lower their rates? If this strictly 
through traffic were a thing by itself, they would 
probably make a determined effort to retain it. 
But it is not a thing by itself. The whole eastern 
part of the country is given the same rates on 
transcontinental business, so that the railroads 
could not lower the New York rates without a 
similar loss of revenue on the vastly greater vol- 
ume of shipments originating, or terminating, at 
inland points as far west as the Mississippi River. 
This would be a heavy price to pay to keep a 
small part of the traffic, already carried at far 
less than the normal margin of earnings. In- 
deed, this very fact may help to explain why the 
railroads have avoided rate wars in the imme- 
diate past, and have followed a “live and let live” 
policy toward the steamship lines connecting 
with the Tehuantepec and the Panama railways. 
The loss would have been greater than the prize 
was worth. Unless the steamers begin tak- 
ing on so much traffic from far inland, as to make 
serious inroads on this, the main part of the 
railroads’ transcontinental business, we need not 
expect to see a war of rates inaugurated. 

For all of this traffic, especially for traffic which 
does not reach the seacoast at either end of its 
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journey, the railroads will continu have aq. 
vantages that should be almost « They 
will avoid two transfers, with all : elay and 
chance of injury involved. They carry the 
goods more quickly and more safely |). can the 
steamers with rail connections at th orminajs 
And when the traffic goes by sea, eit: » :)e ship. 
per or the steamship company must }\\ the raj. 

_ roads for their part of the roundabow }aul, thys 
increasing the expense of the ocean “ute, 4; 
present, some shipments move by water from as 
far west as Buffalo and Pittsburg. and from 
points a hundred to a hundred-and-fifty niles jy- 
land on the Pacific slope. The saving from the yse 


of the canal may be equivalent, at a liberal egti- 
mate, to an extra haul of three hundred miles a; 
the eastern end of the journey, or less than half as 
much in the Pacific coast states, where rates are 
higher. How formidable this widening of the 
steamers’ sphere of influence will prove, is a mat- 
ter that can only be conjectured. The railraods 
may be consoled, especially the eastern lines, by 
the fact that even such traffic as they may lose is 
not wholly lost. They will merely have exchanged 


_a long haul at a low margin of profit for shorter 


hauls at more satisfactory returns, mile for 
mile. If the general growth of traffic is as great 
as is expected, the result may be no loss at all, 
but rather an improvement in the character of 
the traffic and an incréase in ton-mile revenues. 


, If the railroads are forced to fight for the mid- 
dle-western traffic, they may find themselves 
somewhat hampered because the present or- 
ders of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
place certain limits on the practice of charging 
lower rates to Pacific seaports than to intermed- 
iate points. This fact should prove to be an in- 
teresting incidental problem, but not, necessarily, 
a terrifying one, even though the Supreme Court 
has upheld the rulings of the Commission. The 
idea of these rulings is to grant exemption from 
the long-and-short haul clause and allow the 
railroads to discriminate in favor of their term- 
inal cities, just so far as they are compelled by 
genuine water competition, but no farther. Now 
that the force of competition by sea is to be con- 
siderably increased, it is entirely possible that 
the details of the Commission’s plan may need 


to be reconsidered and extensive changes made. 


In particular, it seems unnatural that Galveston 
should be classed with Omaha as a place enjoy 
ing no water competition, and that New Orleans 
should be treated as enjoying no more effective 


water competition than Madison, W’! consin. 
tates from Galveston may not be higher to in- 
termediate points than to the coast, rates 
from New Orleans may be only 7 per ce!’ higher, 
while from Boston, New York, Philad: a and 
Baltimore, the intermediate rates may 25 per 
cent higher, the through rates being for ed dow? 
by water competition. At present, regular 
steamship lines run from the Gulf por's '° the 
isthmus, but with the opening of th: inal we 
may expect to see genuine and active » ‘er cor 


petition at these points. Accordingly Wé may 
expect that the Interstate Commerce Comms 
sion, following the principle of its fi-st mins 
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will on more liberal dispensations from the 


long-and-short haul clause, especially to the rail- 
roads serving the Gulf Ports, provided that these 
carriers show that they need the revenue which 
higher rates to intermediate points would furnish. 

So far, we have been viewing the more im- 
mediate effects of the canal, and we have seen 
that there will be both gains and losses. Will 
things bear a different aspect in the long run? 
Will the railroads ever reach that happy state in 
which they will not care how much through 
freight is carried by the steamers? There is 
good reason for believing that the time will come 
when railroading will not be a business of “in- 
creasing returns” to anything like the same ex- 
‘rent that it has been in the past, if at all, and 
when extra tonnage, carried extra long distances 
at extra low rates, will not be regarded as a val- 
uable prize, but as a very doubtful asset. 

For some roads, indeed, that time seems to 
have arrived already. To the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, for example, the regular growth of traffic 
means the outlay of enormous sunis for increased 
plant to handle the added tonnage, over $64,- 
(00,000 having been spent thus in the last year 
alone. In recent years this Company has built 
what is virtually a separate double-track rail- 
road to handle freight alone and relieve the main 
line of congestion. The gxpenses, for various 
reasons, (not all connected with increased traf- 
fic) are growing actually faster than the income. 
Under such conditions, it is far from true that 
added traffic always pays, so long as it brings in 


$j 
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LOOKING THROUGH GATUN LOCKS. 


anything above operating expenses. A road in 
this condition need not mourn if a competitor 
kindly relieves it of some of its least profitable 
business. 

The condition of the lines east of Pittsburg 
can, in itself, hardly have much bearing on the 
question at issue, for these lines are comparative- 
ly indifferent to canal competition in any case. 
But we are looking into the future, to a time when 
lines farther west will be approaching a similar 
condition. At present, it is the western roads, 
rather than their eastern connections, which are 
chiefly responsible for the disregard of distance 
that characterizes our transcontinental freight 
rates. 

When the plant was partly idle, more tonnage 
was a boon at almost any price. But as traffic 
becomes more dense, the motive to discriminate 
becomes weaker and weaker. Thus the western 
lines made low rates to fill their eastbound empty 
cars with lumber, with the final result that the 
policy was too successful. The cars were more 
than filled, and further shipments of lumber were 
chargeable with the cost of added rolling stock. 
and the haul of empty cars westward, as well. 
This is an extreme case, but typical. 

The western roads have, of late, been spending 
many millions in enlarging the capacity of road- 
bed and rolling stock, while the moving of freight 
through Chicago, St. Louis, and other western 
cities is a great and growing problem, calling for 
huge capital expenditures. No traffic is self- 
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supporting which does not contribute its full 
share toward the interest on these outlays. When 


congestion turns railroading into a business of 


diminishing returns, the traffic that was once 
eagerly sought for at extra low rates, may be- 
come an actual burden, to be borne grudgingly, 
and only out of consideration for the many in- 
terests that are always dependent on an estab- 
lished adjustment of charges. 


Across the arid and mountainous stretches of 
the West the tonnage will hardly grow to this 
extent, and the officials in charge of these divi- 
sions may never cease to cast covetous eyes at 
the water-borne traffic. But as the rest of the 
country grows up to its transportation facilities, 
we may expect that the carriers in general will 
soon cease to lament the business the canal has 
taken away, while they will continue to enjoy the 
inore attractive business which the many-sided 


THE REMOTE EFFECTS OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL. 


By Joun Bares CLARK, PH.D., L.L.D. 


Professor of Political Economy, Columbia Unuiver- 
itv; Director of the Division of Economics 
and History, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 

What, after all, is the Panama Canal? Is it 
merely a ditch, forty-nine miles long, and are the 
two ends of it respectively at Panama and Colon? 
ln a truer sense it is a connecting link between two 
vast systems of canals comprising the water routes 
which radiate from the two terminal harbors to every 
part of the earth. If we consider that every “steam- 
-hip lane” is in effect such a line of water communi- 
cation as a canal furnishes, though better than any 
artificial canal can be, we may say that the ex- 
eavation across the narrow isthmus of Panama has 
hundreds of channels 
lving eastward from America with an equal num- 
A myriad of long 
routes for travelling by water meet and intersect in 
the small canal zone. 


at one stroke united 


some 


ber lving on the western side. 


It is a truism that commerce binds nations together 
and that the international bond is closer the more 
dependent on each other the nations come to be. 
The commerce between a country having much 
land and few people and one that has little land 
nd many people is essential to both of them. Eng- 
land thus clothes other countries and is fed by them. 
The commercial bond is Close between any two 
regions that In an economic Wav are as unlike as 
are temperate regions and tropical ones. 

All trade is barter. It pays New 
England to send cotton goods, paper, machinery, 
ete., to the West 


7 ° 7 
ana pPineappies 


essentially 


Indies in exchange for bananas 
rather than to try to cultivate 
and it pavs the West Indian to ae- 
quire the manufactured goods thus indirectly rather 
than to attempt directly to make them. Densely 
peopled regions and sparsely peopled ones make 
similar gains by exchanging products. A land of 
shops and factories thrives by commerce with a land 
of flocks, herds and grain fields. 

Usually countries of dense population are advanced 
in a technical way. They abound in mills and shops 


these fruits: 
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growth of the country will bring it 

Let us suppose that the canal] taken its 
place in our commercial system ; ir grow. 
ing population and industry have a ed them. 
selves to it. The railroads will 25 Boe 


be facing the problem of providi: 
capital to meet the transportation 
our ever-growing country. What 
then to a proposal to close the Pana) 


illions of 
lands 9) 
they say 


vaterway 
to all coastwise traffic, and throw upon them the 
responsibility of raising funds to pro\ facilities 


for a sudden increase of relatively joy 


grade 
business? One can hardly imagine them actiye- 
ly advocating the passage of such a measure 


On the contrary, if, in the year 1950, an earth. 
quake should destroy the canal, it is quite pos- 
sible that among those who would view the ca- 
tastrophe with the most sincere grief would be 
the heads of the great railroad systems of the 
country. 





and they use improved methods and machiner 
China, however, is densely peopled and its indust: 
methods are still primitive. 
her from America is narrower than was once th 
English Channel, and it might seem that here wer 
found the countries of the commercial 
affinity between which incentives to trade would 
at a maximum. 

It is not so. The nfere density of the populatio 
of China, by providing an unlimited supply of che 
labor, neutralizes the effect of Ameri. 
can machinery, and unlike as in many ways the ty 
countries are, there is more of similarity than \ 
contrast in their products. In both of them the i 
ternal commerce greatly overbalances the foreigi 
Both of them are highly civilized and have develope: 
the refinements of life to an extent that calls for 
wide range of commodities. In America the good: 
are made for us by the deft fingers of tireless me 
chines, while in eastern Asia thev are, for the mo- 
part, made by trained hands. The amount of labo 
required for a given product is enormously greatel 
in Asia; but the difference in cost between making 
the goods in Asia and making them in .\merica 
far less than it would otherwise be. It is the famil 
rivalry of machine and cheap labor, and while ¢! 
machine wins, vet so long as it is used by an Amer 
can worker, it does not win by such a margin thal 


The sea that separates 


greatest 


somew hat 


can immediately drive the Asiatic worker out of 
trade. If used by an Asiatic worker, it can and ¥ 
do this. It is foreordained that Asia shall go th 


way of western lands that have put machines 10 . 
place of trained hands, and when that happens 
entire world must take note of it, and the canal 


- have a new work to do. 


In estimating the effect of the canal on the ™ 


tion of the United States to South An 
not have to assume that the industry 
continent is about to undergo such a sw 
formation as is to be expected in As! 


rica we 
the latte? 
ng tran 


The im- 


portance to America of lanes of comme’e that 
tersect at Panama lies partly in bring) + UT agg 
ern states into connection with the wes '™ part" 
South America. From the Pacific sta’ + of South 


. ° ° ° en: 
America we can draw ores, fertilizers. i, in oa 
eral, raw products, in exchange for so other ¥ 
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products ind a variety of manufactured ones. By 


ts aid of the canal we can greatly increase the volume 


- of such irattie, but the new connection is not likely 
to transivrim the industry of the southern continent. 
’ With Eastern Asia the case is different. From the 
= érst there will be some exchanging of raw products 
: and much exchanging of highly wrought ones. We 
> shall bring thence tea, rice and raw silk, and from 
ay a 
- the neighboring islands at the south we shall bring 
ies hemp and sugar and tobacco; but we shall also bring 
de from China and Japan art products and many 
” highly wrought specialties, We shall send to them 
" refined oil and agricultural produce, together with 
‘h- tools, machines, and a varied assortment of finished 
; goods. Our importations from Asia will thus com- 
“ bine agricultural products with industrial ones; our 


* exports to Asia will do the same, and the traffic at 

~~ frst will be much smaller than it would be if the 
products of the two regions were generally unlike. 
Between the two lists of goods produced in North 
\merica and in Eastern Asia respectively there is 
not, if we take each list in its entirety, as radical a 

si difference as there might be. 

tl The character of the traffic between these vast 

et regions will change much with the rapid moderniz- 
ng of Asiatic production. 
to look at China and 
nd trv to what 
present offered by the exchanging of one or another 

ind of goods. 


We have not merely 
Japan as they are 
see special advantages are at 


Our problem becomes far more in- 
et teresting when we consider what China and Japan 
tw iust and will become in the near future. The ma- 
chine is nearly omnipotent and may be trusted to 
control the history of Asia. Man makes it, indeed, 
but it controls him and shapes the destiny of his 


re race. 


The ingenuity of one inventor devises an en- 


. gine of production, and the labor of a few mechanics 
nd constructs it; but it then multiplies like a prolific 
ae , ; 
- umal and in the end dominates men and shapes 
” empires. All the while it serves men like a genie of 
hot the lamp. Machines have utterly transformed the 
ster conomice shape of much of the world, and they will 
ine ontinue to do this on a grand scale as soon as the 


ose connection of Eastern Asia with Europe and 
a shall have produced its natural effect. 


t! Asia is bound to repeat the history of Europe and 
e] | America in so far as the arts of industry are con- 

cern How many decades this will take it would 
} e t 


he rash to prophesy. How many detailed processes 
now used in the West will be adopted in the East 
each decade of the twentieth century no one 
-itively assert; but the general fact that hand 


u 0 ll gradually yield to machine labor, in Asia 


wil S where else, is surer than the average fact of 
: Some propheev is surer than some history 
- t which predicts the triumph of the machine 
d S { the prophetic certainties. On this point 
tte reverse Webster's familiar statement and 
- e future, at least, is secure.” We know that 
: _ 'l introduce machinery on a great scale, that 
“ le world will be powerfully affected by this 
a : nd that our own relation to Asia will be 
ted by it. 
ath ss : 
am P% will happen partly because machinery every- 
aw aro excels hand labor: but in this case there is a 


‘and very decisive reason for it. Machinery 
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has its best field in a country of dense population 


It takes time and a struggle to introduce the ma- 


| chinery of manufacturing into a new country where 


W here 


+) 9) li it t IPT OT) j 
PUDRL LATALAL GL LEO bisive= 


land is abundant and men scarce. land is 
scarce and is worked to the 
and Wages afre 
lled to g 


into manufacturing and can afford to undersell the 


ness, the produce per man is small 


necessarily low. Such a country is compe 


world in the products of it. The poverty of its agri- 
culture is its kev to success in manu 
facturing. If the rn only 


fifteen cents per dav on the farm, he can get 


as a CoOlyp titor 
Chinese laborer can ¢ 
only 

oe ] . , a ‘ , : 
a little more than fifteen cents 4 workshop ; and 
when a mill with modern machinery has supplanted 


the workshop and is run by men who get twenty-five 


cents per day, it can undersell a mill in 
land. 
capacity to become ultimately the great workshop of 
the world. 

Does this mean a real “yellow peril” for the re- 
mainder of mankind? If the transformation came 
all at once, it might mean this, and it would cer- 
tainly mean a violent overturning in China itself. 


richer 
China and Japan taken together have the 


If the change comes quite gradually, it may involve 
no peril but an assured gain for western countries 
and a greater one for China. 

We need to know what parts of the world will be 
the natural customers of the manufacturers of the 
East. 
pations rather than between localities. The weaver 
and the tailor clothe the farmer and the farmer 
feeds them, though they may all happen to live in 
the same township; and it is only in a secondary way 
that one can speak of one country as being agri- 
cultural and of another as being industrial Farm- 
ers buy more of the goods manufactured by their 
own countrymen than of goods manufactured by 
foreigners, and for an indefinite time—probably for 
centuries—this will hold true in Eastern Asia, though 
even a great region like this can never supply its 
wants altogether by its own direct production. Long 
before Asia will have developed its manufacturing as 
fully as it is now developed elsewhere it will begin 
to export some of the products of it, but the arn 
that will come to Europe and America will be re- 
stricted by several influences. Mere inertia—the 
slowness with which the transformation of an 
nomic system proceeds—will protect the } 
eration of western producers. Japan has modern- 
ized itself with brilliant rapidity, but even sh 
made only a beginning in the introduction of west- 
ern machinery. The question that can be intelli 
gently asked is whether, in later generations, West- 
ern countries will encounter a real danger from this 
rivalry of eastern manufacturers, and whether, for 
fear of it, we shall suffer from a reeredescence of ex- 
teme protectionism. 


Strictly speaking, cotmerce is be tween occu- 


IMT 
i 


eC)- 
present gen- 


has 


Shall we a Chinese 


ever need 
wall to bar out the products of China? 
It is conceivable that the “pauper labor” of the 
East, with machinery at its command, might pla 
the part in discussion with which we have been 
made familiar in the case of the so called “pauper 
labor” of Europe, and a prohibitory tariff migh*t 
be called for in the platform of some party. A; 
bearing on this question there are a few 
points which known 


more 


on 


economic tendencies 
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nable us to form assured One is 
that, in Asia, the different productive arts will be 
modernized one by one, and not all together; and 
another is that, for many years, the principal mark- 
ets supplied by every one of these modernized in- 
dustries will be found within the boundaries of the 
Asiatic empires themselves. If we include with Ja- 
pan that portion of the mainland in which she has 
lately become dominant, we may say that three 
vast oriental empires—those, namely, of Japan, 
China and Russia—-with all of which the Panama 
Canal has brought our Eastern States into closer 
connection, will slowly remodel their economic sys- 
tems and bring them into closer resemblance to 
those of the West. They will do this in the order 
in which they are here named, Japan being the first 
tussia the last and the 


opinions. 


to accomplish it, Asiatic 
Chinese Empire being between them in the succes- 
sion. It will take time to transform even the in- 
dustries of the first of the three empires, and a very 
jong time to transform those of the last. 


Again, when the exporting of manufactured 
products from one of these regions takes place on 
} 


a large scale it will seek pre-eminently those parts 
of the earth which offer the greatest gain from the 
interchange, and that means agricultural and min- 
ing regions. Raw materials and food will be what 
the industrial populations of Asia will chiefly need. 
The strongest affinity, so to speak, of such cen- 
ters of manufacturing will be with the interior dis- 
tricts of the Chinese empire and the limitless stretches 
of Manchuria and Siberia. Unless political obsta- 
cles intervene, traffic of great usefulness and equally 
great profit should exist between these regions. The 
Pacific states of North America will have something 
to offer to the developing industrial populations of 
Asia, and with them, as with Siberia, the connec- 
tion will be made quite independently of the Pan- 
With Atlantic states the case is quite 
Brazil, the West Indies and the old 
Main” will be brought commercially 
within reach of Japan by the Canal route. Argen- 
tina, however, is already reachable by way of Cape 
Horn and the Canal will not greatly affect her deal- 
ings with the East, which will be large in any ease. 


ama Canal. 
otherwise 


“Spanish 


The products of the new industrial centers of Asia 
will seek out such regions as markets and if ecom- 
“buffer states” are needed to ward off from 
our industrial centers the 


mercial 
hupact of Asiatic eom- 


petition, these and similar regions will furnish them. 

We are chiefly interested in knowing how the 
eastern half of the United States will be affected. It 
is here that industrialism has its chief home and 
here, if anvwhere, Asiatic rivalrv will be dreaded. 
[t is therefore in connection with what may happen 
to this region, with its vast production, that a broad 
What I venture to 
pre dict is that there will be a large increase of traffic 
between eastern America and eastern Asia and that 
the exportation of manufactured goods to that great 
region taken as a whole will not be reduced by the 
modernization of Asiatic production. The time will 
doubtless come when we shall import goods from the 


workshops of Japan and China. 


and clear view 1s most needed. 


Thev will consist 





of special products for making wh: ats 
tries are particularly well adapted would 4 
strange if we should not import fr 


products of silk. Thanks to the presen : , 
in America, the absence of it in Eas - 
_a high protective tariff, we now imp m ie 
relatively little manufactured silk: but lah tis 


even as high as it is and modern ma ry 
duced into the East, the situation w. 
It will be found, however, that 


silk that shall come from those countrics wil] epeate 


wise. 
a demand for other manufactures in the making of 
which we shall for an indefinite time have the ad 
vantage. And we shall export them in vreatly j 
creased quantity because of the new and ab 
wealth of the eastern lands. 


unding 


The indirect effects of modernizing the industries 


_ of the East are too complex to be more than alluded 


to here; but it is a perfectly safe prediction that th 
general development which will take place in th 
East will make that vast region a better and bett 


| customer for the producers of the West and that an 


influx of riches measured and expressed in gold wil 
be the only “yellow” incident in the case. Withi 
the vast confines of the three great empires the “dy 
namic” movement that i< geing on will open mor 


markets for American products than it closes. | 
narrow view might lead some men to think other 
wise, and a narrow policy might lead a country t 
act otherwise than in the way that would secure fo 
itself the largest benefit from this development. 

There is an immigration problem too vast to | 
more than mentioned here; but it is evident that tl: 
modernization of Asia will, as far as it goes, reduce 
the incentives for emigrating from that continent 
The richer Asia becomes, the higher will be the stand 
ard of living of its people; and this will make them 
better customers if they stay where they are, and will 
cause more of them to stay there. 

In general, it is the common interests of man 
kind that will be promoted by the use of the Pan 
ama Canal, and the gains will be those in which al! 
If we divide the world int 
two hemispheres by a meridian running through t! 
Pacific and the Atlantic, the commercial center of 
one hemisphere will be at Panama and that of the 


nations will participate. 


other at Suez. At these points routes innumerable 
intersect, and through each of the artificial strait 
will pass an ever increasing volume of commer 


Relatively the increase of the traffic through the Pat 
ama Canal will be the greater, and long before te 
time when the full economic transformation of the 


Pacific countries will have been establis! it will 
take more than one channel across the erican 
isthmus to accommodate it. No traffic which the 


present generation will witness will cons! » more 
than a tithe of that which will be seen in future, 
and no figures that anyone would now det to make 
will measure the wealth that will ulti ‘ely flow 
from it. The chief single fact about the « sal 181 
aptitude for becoming a vital world asset irom the 
use of which under a far seeing policy, 0! land and 
all lands will thrive. It should be no cae of com 
| tention but a bond of fraternity and assured peace 
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SAN FRANCISCO REBUILT. 1N THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT. 


BANKS AND BANKING ON THE PACIFIC the farming districts produce was handled in the 
COAST. | same way and the final function of the banker. 
the loaning of credit resulting from the sale of 
produce (whether of the mines or of the fields). 
Clearing House. Vice President of the First was an easy and natural step. In some of the 
National Bank of San Francisco. more remote places the general merclhaiit is stil] 
the banker, but the search for banking locations 
has been prosecuted so vigorously that there are 
today but few places that are not provided witha 
bank, the organizers frequently being willing to 
ignore profits for some years in order to be first 
in the field, and to secure that goodwill which 
comes from assisting in the development of the 
community. More rigid laws passed by the dil- 
ferent States have also contributed to the elim- 
ination from banking of all those not exclusively 
in the business, and under the safeguards of 
either State or National laws. 
The history of banking in California is typica! 
of that on the entire coast, at least in the earlier 


By J. K. Lynch, President of the San Francisco 


If asked to name the particulars in which bank- 
ing on the Pacific Coast differs most widely from 
banking on the Atlantic seaboard, we must replv 
that it is in the larger proportion of capital to 
deposits in the banks of the Pacific Coast, and in 
the greater rigidity of the loans in which their 
funds are invested. Both conditions are the di- 
rect result of the newness of the country and the 
consequent scarcity of capital available for the 
deveiopment of the great natural resources Gt 
the region. Under-capitalized enterprises lean cn 
their commercial depositaries for funds which 
should be supplied by shareholders, or through 
funded loans repayable over a long term of years. . ; : 
Thus the proceeds of loans nominally payable on stages of the business. Of the oor a a 
demand are actually invested in plant and fix- that began banking in the fifties but _— one 
tore the speculation and the fluctuations in trade 
which are characteristic of pioneer days. Fail- 
ure removed the greater number; some retired in 
a more regular way; and the few who remained 
were absorbed by incorporated banks, or tlien- 
selves incorporated. 

From the fact that California, and the Pacific 
Coast generally, remained on a gold basis while 
the rest of the country kept the currency dollar 
as the unit of value, the National system made 
its way slowly. The first National bank incor- 
porated in California was chartered in 187') under 
the amendment to the banking Act authorizing 


This is true not alone of manufacturing con- 
cerns but also of those engaged in merchandis- 
ing, so that relatively few of them measure up to 
the standard set for firms that can issue saleable 
commercial paper. The favorite form of note 
obligation is therefore made payable “one day 
after date,” which means in practice, at the pleas- 
ure of the maker and only then, unless the banker 
is ready to call the loan and (incidentally) to dis- 
lodge the account. The one-day-after-date note, 


SD 


which is the successor of the overdraft, has | 
tended to diminish the balances which the banker 


; ; banks to issue currency notes payable | gold. 
has a right to expect from the accounts of bor- | : ahead 
om sei all aes | Altogether some ten banks were oreanize 
rowers. The evils of this system are fully recog- | ’ A : — 
es ; , | under this Act. When the Governmen! in 
nized and the practice is being restricted year bv | : » _ 1 for 
on aa ” _* | specie payments there was no further r n 
year, but the underlying condition from which | kee : nary 7 d the 
' the existence of the National-Gold banks it 
it has resulted can only be removed gradually, | ; ; seal 
, : heavier penalties they were obliged to b Luis 
and after the lapse of considerable time. ad ame 
The Pacific C t + itl them to enter the National system on Salis 
The Pacific Coast witnessed the evoluti , , 7 “he 
tutaaiatin lalate evolution of | terms as the banks throughout the cou! The 
the bank from the merchandising concern. epi- hoi ' ; ali ‘hern 
ees : . heern, epl- | majority of the banks in the central and her 
omizing in a few years a process th: as con- +? . : : State 
ton oa ' o cone wh as nat has con- | portions of the State remained unde! ola 
sumed hundreds of years in developing through- : : — a se- 
. yee ping through | System, and it was not until the passag — 
out the world. aoe aa ig 
| verely restrictive Act known as the fornia 
In the mining regions the early bankers were | Rank Act of 1909, that some of the lars banks 
buyers and shippers of gold dust and gold bul- | changed to the National svstem. 
lion, which was exchanged for merchandise. In San Francisco was recognized 2s an yrtant 
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link it ‘chain of international exchange opera- 
tions i: man early date, and English and French 
panks established branches which had an im- 
portani part in the development of the Coast. 
The Canadian joint stock banks also entered the 
field, and two of them still maintain flourishing 


pranches in San Francisco. 

In the southern part of California, with Los 
Angeles as the financial center, the National sys- 
tem made a beginning with The First National 
Bank of that city, converted from a State bank 
in 1880. Following the building of the trans- 
continental roads entering Los Angeles, and the 
consequent increase in population coming from 
the Middle West and from the Atlantic Seaboard 
(made up largely of men familiar with the Na- 
tional system), it became a strong favorite in 
that part of the State. 

While the principal commercial banks in Cal- 
ifornia are now operating under the National 
laws, those laws have made but inadequate pro- 
vision for the Savings business, which, from the 
beginning, had been well cared for under the 
State laws. In fact, one of the characteristic 
features of banking in San Francisco is the num- 
ber of large Savings banks strongly capitalized 
and having deposits aggregating one hundred and 
eighty-five millions. Many of these deposits are 
not strictly savings, but represent, rather, idle 
funds awaiting investment by the owners. In 
this city the Savings banks have taken on a class 
of business which on the other side of the con- 
tinent is in the hands of the Trust Companies. 

It being generally recognized that the Bank Act 
of 1909 was too restrictive, and that it placed the 
State banks at a disadvantage in competing with 
the Nationals, amendments to the Act were 
passed at the last session of the legislature which 
have made the law much more flexible, and the 
effect has been to check the conversion of State 
banks to Nationals. One feature of Act which 
has proved popular is that permitting one insti- 
tution to transact Commercial, Savings, and 
Trust business, a segregation of capital being re- 
quired for each branch of the business. A suf- 
ficient time has not yet elapsed to determine 


Whether or Lot this departmental banking will 
prove more efficient, and consequently more 
profitable, than the more specialized banking 


hitherto in force. In the smaller communities the 
departmental bank has manifest advantages, but 
iti not so clear that these advantages extend to 
bars in the large cities. 

(ie feature of the Bank Act which is worthy 
of otice is the requirement to maintain a ratio 
Ol least one to ten between the capital and 


SI is, and the deposits. This is no hardship in 
h ise of a commercial bank but, in a prosper- 
0 ommunity, it sometimes keeps the share- 
h rs in a savings institution busy. 

spite of some features which are still re- 
e d as unnecessarily restrictive, and which 


be removed by future legislation, this Act 

doubtedly one of the best banking laws in 
‘ -ountry, and its operations have done much 
use the standard of the State banks. 


‘hile Oregon went through the preliminary 


PANAMA 


CANAL SECTION. oo 
stage of banking by merchandising firins, express 
and the National 
system was initiated by the incorporators of The 
First National Bank of Portland in 1866,—four 
years earlier than the incorporation of The First 
National (Gold) Bank of San Francisco. While 
the Portland bank remained the only National 
bank in the State until 1882, the Nationals are 
now well represented, and the State is amply sup- 
plied with banking capital. The pioneer bank- 
ers in both Oregon and Washington suffered 
from an opportunity, or rather 
from the excess of natural resources, lack of 
transportation to market, and scanty popu- 
lation. The proper adjustment of three 
factors in the production of wealth is a slow 
process, and while it is going on it requires 
a high order of banking skill to avoid ruin- 
ous loss. In a sense, this adjustment is always 
going on, but the process is particularly rapid 
while a country is being settled; and the bankers 
of the Northwest met the usual number of re- 
verses. They have emerged from the period of 
settlement and experiment with the banks ad- 
justed to the needs of the community, and them- 
selves fully understanding those needs. 


companies, private bankers, 


excess of 


these 


The States of Idaho, Nevada and Arizona began 
as mining territories, and then took on stock- 
growing and agriculture as rapidly as the pop- 
ulation and transportation permitted. Utah had 
a special and unusual beginning in that it was 
settled by the Mormons, who were farmers, and 
not miners; but mining, though delayed, came 
later and is still a leading industry. The banks 
throughout this entire region developed as the 
needs of the country developed, being capitalized 
largely from the products of the mines and the 
pastures; the specialization of 
merchandising proceeding in 


from 
that 


banking 
the manner 
prevailed in the other States. 

The region which we call the Pacific Slope, ex- 
tending from Canada to Mexico, and from the 
Pacific Ocean to the Rocky Mountains, is prac- 
‘ically all included in Iederal Reserve District No. 
12; the exceptions being the western portions of 
Montana and Colorado, and the south eastern 
strip of Arizona, which is included in District No. 
11. The figures representing the capital, sur- 
plus and deposits of the State and National banks 
in District No. 12, taken from the latest available 
sources, will fairly represent the banking capita! 


f the region we are considering. 
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Bank Deposits a 
(Not including “Due to Reserve Agents’) 


Combined National State 

Nat. & State Banks Banks 

RE nos cb ln cen ee oe wiae me $ 84,710 $ 11,490 
I ag oral ok Le uet wisp ew 19,075 15,159 3°916 
Seer Dhigtl nents 12,907 9,744 3,163 
ee a hes ok eal ts 15,173 6,335 8,838 
cara ie he iets ia aw gay te 3,138 1,638 1,500 
Nevada ... 848 748 100 
Northwestern part of ‘Arizona 1,244 692 1,000 
$14 48,585 $119,026 $ 30,007 


«hundreds omitted) 

Total Bank Deposits...... nares eanks 
Individual Deposits 

Combined National State 

Nat. & State Banks Banks 


.$297,618,000 


IR. a va ein Sig w ae ia $847,029 $262,832 $584,197 
PTE sass srnn esse ev 2'e 173,268 81,539 91,729 
Oregon .. Dee tills wie ei 105,564 50,772 54,792 
a car a Gy ha alate. ata lia 53,619 18,619 35,000 
Idaho SiR gl x sain a ae Sauna 36,559 19,391 17,168 
IRIS. y's: ech, ok ct Sern ; 16,414 6,068 10,346 
Northwestern part of Arizona 15,345 5,014 9,883 

$1, 247,798 $444, 235 "$803,115 


‘hundreds omitted) 


Total Individual Deposits..... 495,148,000 


These figures, in a sense, measure the financial 
achievement of a region that had its beginning 
in the discovery of gold in California in 1849. 
They indicate the substantial foundation on 
which the resources of the Pacific Coast rest, at 
a time when the opening of the Panama Canal 
places it in a new relation to the rest of the 
world. The effect of this change in the cur- 
rents of the world’s commerce on particular 
places or special industries on the Coast is hard 
to predict, but when we consider the entire re- 
gion there can be no doubt. The opening of a 
direct water-way to the Atlantic States, to the 
Eastern Coast of South America and to Europe, 
gives new markets for the products of the Coast 
and those products embrace almost every thing 
that can be grown in the temperate zones and 
many that belong to the tropics. 


At the same time the immigration will come 
direct from Europe to the Pacific and the result 
must be the production of conditions favorable 
to manufacturing. The bar to these industries 
has hitherto been the lack of cheap power and 
the lack of cheap labor. The development of elec- 
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in that part of the world. 


tric power from the unequaled water falls of | 


the Sierras, and the production of fuel oil in 
large quantities (with enormous reserves in the 
ground), have already made power both cheap 
and efficient. Immigration and the natural in- 
crease in population will provide labor which 
should be efficient, and if so, must be cheap; for 
cheapness is always relative. 

The experimenting which is a necessary ac- 
companiment of pioneer days has been done: 
the region has been prospected; soils have been 
analyzed and tested; agriculture has become 
more scientific and efficient. This all means a 
larger and safer field for the banker. Increase 
in agricultural products; increase in manufac- 
tures; cheaper freights to larger markets, will 
give employment to increased banking capital 
with the prospect of surer net returns. 

The Federal Reserve Bank, which is now in 
process of organization, will begin its operation 
almost at the time that the opening of the Canal 
will become effective. Under proper administra- 
tion, this bank should increase the efficiency of 
the banking capital now in use, and should grad- 
ually raise the standard of commercial loans, by 


Gaetan in favor of teen whi e ieee 
in character. It may also help to the Pa. 
cific Coast that share of the interns: ,) busi- 
ness of the world to which it is righ: cntitleg 
It is not to be expected that this co can at 
once secure even its fair share of the © of the 


Orient. England has been studyin; i culti- 
vating that trade for centuries, and : 


Ci 3 
fairs tend to persist in established cha). a. 
land has also bought and paid for her . erience 
in the Orient and we will have to do like vise. The 
original capital investment of almost ¢\ ery bank 
operating there has been lost and made good. 
sometimes more than once, before th, business 


was established and profitable. Only those banks 
which can contemplate heavy losses with equa- 
nimity should undertake the opening of branches 
Nevertheless the Pa- 
cific Coast—the extreme West—fronts the Orient 
—the extreme East—and inevitably trade wil] 
grow, and banking must find a way to follow 
trade. 


We can look forward to an increasing bank- 
ing business with countries across the Pacific, 
and also with South America, a land of great nat- 
ural resources, where conditions more nearly ap- 
proximate those in our own country. If rightly 
used, the disastrous war, now involving the lead- 
ing nations of Europe, is an opportunity which 
will enable us to make a beginning in securing 
this business. 


While fully realizing that war is destruction, 
and ultimately benefits no one, we, on this shore 
of the Pacific, can congratulate ourselves on be- 
ing as far removed as possible from the scene of 
the conflict, and on having abundant food sup- 
plies for which the war must create an active de- 
mand. One local result of the opening of hos- 
tilities is already apparent, and it has shown us 
that the common use of gold instead of paper 
money, on which we prided ourselves as a source 
of strength, is really a weakness in our financial 
system. Gold is the current money in San 
Francisco, and in a very large measure through- 
out the Coast, and the use of reserve money 
for counter payment leaves us _ particularly 
exposed at a time when the whole world 
scrambling for gold. Fortunately the use of 
currency has been gradually increasing and 
the additional circulation provided by the Ald- 
rich-Vreeland bill is being used in counter pay- 
ments as far as practicable. The Federal Re- 


serve notes will, in due time, add to the circulat- 
ing medium and we may look forward to a time 
when circulating notes and silver will be the 
pocket currency, and gold will remain in |. bank 
vaults as a reserve against real eli ~encies. 
While recognizing that there are no iinties 
in financial affairs, we have confidenc ‘hat 4 
country which produces gold as we): silver, 
copper, and many other metals; whi’ as the 
world’s finest merchantable standing ti! r with- 
in its borders, and which grows the © =:"5 and 
fruits most in demand, will be able to Ln gold 
enough from international exchange eep Its 


finances on a sound basis. 
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THE PUBLIC UTILITIES OF THE PACIFIC 
COAST 
C. L. Cory. 

Wh it may not be true that many public 
uiility corporations of the Pacific Coast have had 
as many or as serious problems to satisfactorily 
solve as similar companies in the eastern and 


middle western portion of the American Continent 
have had to consider, especially during the past 
few years, yet the conditions have been decided- 
ly different in the West as compared with the 
Fast, and some of these differences are worthy 
of careful analysis. In this article it shall be my 
aim to set forth concisely and yet somewhat 
fully the immediate past as well as the present 
situation, and the conditions governing the prin- 
cipal public service utilities. 

What I have to say refers primarily to the ur- 
ban and inter-urban electric railways rather than 
either to the transcontinental or local steam rail- 
roads. but I have in mind practically all other pub- 
lic utilities operating under private ownership, 
such as electric light and power, telephone, gas 
both artificial and natural—and water companies. 

Excepting only the advent of public regula- 
tion and control, which has caused far-reaching 
changes in the methods of financing, construc- 
tion and operation, the most important problem 
with which the majority of public service com- 
panies have had to deal has been that of keep- 
ing pace with the rapid growth of business caused 
by the abnormal increase in population within 
the districts served. The census of 1910, when 
compared with that of 1900 for the Pacific Coast 
states and cities, does not really indicate the 
present situation. The four years since 1910, 
due to the advent of public regulation and con- 
trol, and changed financial conditions—decided- 
ly worse as far as public service companies are 
concerned—has presented by far more difficulties 
than the previous decade, and the rate of increase 
in population has been for the most part at a 
greater rate since 1910 than immediately prior 
thereto over the larger part of the Pacific Coast. 

To illustrate the conditions by a single instance 
coming under my own personal observation, I 
have in mind a gas company in the principal 
city of southern California which had an invest- 


ment in its artificial gas properties in 1910 of 
Pproximately $10,000,000, with about 90,000 
cus omers. Three years later the total invest- 
met had been increased to $13,000,000, or ad- 
dit nal capital required amounting to 30 per cent 


or \t an average rate of $1,000,000 per year. 
Dog this same three-year period the number 
istomers had increased practically 50 per 
( or to nearly 130,000. And it was during this 
| of abnormal growth that the most rigid and 
hing rate investigations were being continu- 
made by the public regulation board or com- 
nm. Nevertheless, to keep up with the in- 
ed demands of the community, it was neces- 
‘or this company to procure $1,000,000 under 
conditions and restrictions as existed in 
rincipal financial centers of the country. 
) raise the necessary amount of money to 
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meet such expenditures for extensions and en- 
largements anywhere on the Pacific Coast is ab- 
solutely impossible, and more than one of the 
western public service companies that have been 
financial difficulties would have 
had no trouble whatsoever had it not been for the 
added financial burden resulting from what would 


or are now in 


always seem to be desirable, namely, a large, rapid 
and permanent growth of new business. 


A notable exception is to be found in the tele- 
phone situation. The great advantage of a per- 
manent, and practically unlimited, financial policy, 
founded upon truly ultimate economic principles, 
is here apparent. Exchanges, toll lines, and local 
service conduits and cables have been built in 
the minimum amount of time, and business and 
customers taken on as rapidly as the demand de- 
But it must not for a moment 
sumed that the necessary new capital in such 
large amounts could under any circumstances 
have been obtained in any of the most prosperous 
centers of population in which such increased 
demand for telephone service has developed 


veloped. be as- 


In some cases western public service corpora- 
This is true of the 
generation of electrical energy with water power, 
and its transmission at high voltage over long dis- 
tances to centers of use. 


tions have been pioneers. 


Such systems may now 
be found in all parts of the globe. In many in- 
stances fuel is used as the source of energy, the 
large central stations being connected with local 
substations by high voltage transmission lines. 
But twenty years ago the West 
ginning to “get electric power for nothing” from 
falling water, and the conditions existing during 


= 


was just be- 


the last few years have demonstrated some new 
engineering, and financial principles 
which are decidedly more sound than the some- 
what false idea that it is always cheaper to gene- 
rate electric power with water than with fuel 
consuming devices as prime movers. 


economic, 


Experience 
has in the West proven that for the requirements 
of the larger cities a combination of water power 
and steam driven generating stations is the best 
from the standpoint of economy, as well as relia- 
bility of service. Notwithstanding the introduc- 
tion of fuel oil in place of coal, which has reduced 
the actual cost of fuel for steam plants to less than 
half, and in some cases to less than one-third the 
cost of coal, the great economic value of the 
modern large hydro-electric generating system 
modern large hydro-electric generating system is 
more apparent today in the West than ever before. 


I do not wish to convey the idea that auxiliary 
steam or other forms of fuel consuming electric 
generating stations are not desirable and neces- 
sary. In the majority of cases they, in reality, 
increase the economy of operation as well as 
reliability of service. But the greatest ultimate 
economy, in prosperous as well as lean years, 
demands, when conditions are favorable, the de- 
velopment of water power systems for the genera- 
tion of power. 

Except in the change to larger sizes of machi- 
nes, the equipment of the most modern hvydro- 
electric generation station 


has approximately 
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the same efficiency as those installed ten years 
ago. The depreciation, or reduction of worth 
or value, as a result of age, is decidedly less 
for the hydraulic development and generating 
equipment of a modern electric station than for 
a steam plant of the same capacity. There is 
no doubt that the first cost of the hydro-electric 
system may be from two to three times the cost 
of a steam turbine plant of the same capacity, 
but the depreciation upon the former will be 
much less, as far as present experience goes, 
than upon the latter. 

But it is during the lean years that the hydro- 


electric system has a decided ad 

its competitor, the steam plant. [1 

cost of operating the hydro-electri: 
few years can be reduced to a n 

no permanent injury resulting, . 
future expenses demanded. On th: 
however, the steam plant must b 
provided with fuel which is perm: 
sumed, resulting in an ever lesse) 
natural resources. In addition, th 
tion and storage of water for the » 
operation of the hydro-electric syste) 
makes possible the continuous gen: 


CREEK DEVELOPMENT. 
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aximum amount of electric power, but, 


create 

. the . ajority of cases, makes available large 

quant! ; of water for irrigation and domestic 

yse which adds real wealth to the community. 
In large electrical generating, transmission 

and dis\ributing systems, both water power and 

steam power plants are usually desirable, each 


‘o supplement the other, but, as I not long ago 
heard .e of the most eminent engineers on the 
Pacific Coast express it, the greatest economy will 
many times be brought about by the steam plant 
peing operated so as to use the least possible 
amount of fuel. 
engineer should strive to attain, if possible, the 
condition where the total amount of fuel burned 
is a mimimum, rather than to obtain the maxi- 
mum efficiency with which the energy of the 
fuel is converted into electrical energy; this, of 
course, to be the case only when the hydro-elec- 
tric generating plants will supply the maximum 
demand without requiring excessive investments 
in water storage, or other hydraulic development. 

The fundamental principles set forth above in 
reference to the generation of electric power in 
hydro-electric plants are becoming more and more 
important in connection with the production of 
power for all purposes on the Pacific Coast, and 
the public utility companies have, during the 
past few years, consistently planned future de- 
yelopments with this end in view. From the fi- 
nancial side this broader basis for meeting the 
needs of the future should not be allowed to go 
unrecognized. If wisely carried out it will in- 
crease, to a marked degree, the security which 
will, for all time, continue to exist in investments 


In other words, the operating 


in hydro-electric systems. 

The facts set forth above, in comparing the 
ultimate economy resulting from the develop- 
ment and construction of hydro-electric genera- 
tion and transmission systems in place of, or as 
for, the generation of electrical 
from fuel, indicate but one instance of 
many that might be cited where the permanent 
investment of a comparatively large sum of 
money results in a great reduction in the main- 


a substitute 


energy 


tenance and operating costs, and also decidedly 


improves the character of the investment itself. 
There can be no question, however, that to 
obtain such greater efficiency and economy in 


ie ond, requires investments sometimes many 
icld 2reater than would be absolutely necessary 
to ; mplish the result desired, serious conside- 
ra not being given to the increased main- 
te ce and operating costs. 

\ contrasted with Eastern cities, the domes- 
ter supply systems of the West are, in most 


Ca what are known as gravity systems, mean- 
ng .ereby that the necessary supply of water 
is rted from the mountain streams, some- 
ti stored, and conveyed to the place of con- 


u ion through gravity conduits so that little, 
. pumping is required, even to supply the 


his levels where the manufacturing plants 

‘sidences may be located. The investment 
in h gravity systems, however, notably the 
"ec ‘ly completed aqueduct of Los Angeles, is 


large when compared with a water supply 
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System of the same total capacity, usualiy t«- 


} 


pressed in millions of gallons daily, where the 


water is pumped directly into the mains with 


comparatively small storage, as is the case ‘n 
many of the large cities along the Great Lakes 
in the North Central and Eastern States 


In some instances, notably Los Angeles and 


Seattle, the bringing of domestic water from the 


mountains into the cities makes it possible ‘io 


considerable electrical 
energy. When this is done 
ent that additional wealth 


and but little reflection is required in such cases 


generate quantities of 
it is, of course, a 
is thereby created 
to convince one that the greatest ultimate efli- 
ciency and economy, and the greatest benefit to 
the people of the community, not only justifies, 
but demands, the large investments required for 
such extensive storage and conveying systems. 

Based upon 
step to the important conclusion that, to provide 
for the 


and luxuries of centers of population, capital 


the above analysis, it is but a 


necessities, let alone the conveniences 
must be available in larger and larger amounts, 
as the size of the development is increased, due 
to the greater population and growth of industry 
in such communities. Rarely, is all of the capi- 
tal required available, or to be obtained, in the 
West. 
or privately owned, are financed in the 


Many such enterprises, whether publicly 
Kast. 
Just at the present time there can be no ques- 
tion but that such enterprises, the development 
of which is absolutely demanded upon purely 
economic grounds, is being held back because of 
the impossibility of obtaining the necessary capi- 
tal from heretofore available sources. 

There are probably a number of reasons for 
such restriction in the 
manent physical Unquestion- 
ably the introduction of public service commis- 
which have the 


financing of such per- 


developments. 
sions, power to regulate the 
financing as well as the rates for service render- 
ed, has had much to do in diverting the invest- 
ment of capital from such _ public 
is to be hoped, however, that 


utilities. 
such conditions 
are only temporary, but at least one set of con- 
ditions which exist in some of the western states 
must be changed before there will be any im- 
provement over the present most unsatisfactory 
situation. In some states, the regulation of all 
of the public utilities is not under the control of 
the state commission. Some of the public ser- 
vice companies are under such control, while 
others, principally in the cities, are under the 
supervision of the public utility boards of these 
different cities. 

It is certainly most unreasonable to 
capital to be forthcoming from any source, if 
the rates of a large public utility in any city are 
subject to change as often as once a year, little 
consideration being given to the inevitable 
variations and increased investments, which not 
only may, but do occur in different years. In 
such instances, 


expect 


nothing can ever be settled. and 
it is foolish to presume that the public is being 
protected. Such is not the case. The public in 
reality suffers most. The stockholders in the 
public utility never know what is coming next, 
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and if there is anyone that is benefited, and I 
doubt if the benefit in this direction is material, 
it is the investment bankers, who, in order to 
protect themselves, increase interest rates to 
such public service corporations, with the result 
that the normal development of the industry as 
well as the community is retarded. 

The President of the Public Utility Commission 
of one of the largest states on the Pacific Coast 
is responsible for the assertion that it is the ob- 
ject of the Commission to so do its work 
that any conservative business man will prefer 
to invest small sums that may be entrusted to 
him to invest for his immediate relatives and 
friends, in the securities of the public utility 
companies, rather than resort to the long con- 
sidered safe and conservative investment in mort- 
gages and deeds of trust. 

There are many indications of a decided im- 
provement in the attitude of mind of the invest- 
ing public toward the honest, wise, and conser- 
vative public utility corporation. One of the 
largest hydro-electric, light, power and gas com- 
panies in the United States, which controls prac- 
tically the entire business of the character car- 
ried on by it in Central California, has, within 
the past six months, sold in excess of $10,000,000 
of its preferred stock to its former stockholders, 
present employees, and existing customers. The 


guaranteed return upon the investment is some- | 
what in excess of 7 per cent per annum, and there | 


seems no question whatsoever but that the money 
so invested is not only secure as regards the 
principal, but that the interest will be forthcom- 
ing promptly when due, and, in addition, the de- 
velopment of the community very materially ad- 
vanced. 

There are other similar companies of less 
magnitude that are being financed satisfactorily 
in the same way, but the greatest possible devel- 
opment of such methods of financing can only 
be brought about by the most hearty co-opera- 
tion of the public utility commissions, in their 
actions in reference to the financing and regu- 
lation of rates of such public utilities, and the 
directors, financial managers and operators of 
the utility companies. 

Under present conditions, however, it would 
seem practically impossible to assist new enter- 
prises. While money may be available for ex- 
tensions and improvements of the older, success- 
ful companies, new, and as yet untried, enter- 
prises on the Pacific Coast are receiving little 
or no consideration from investors of any class. 
Serious as this situation may be, it has its ad- 
vantages. It is unquestionably very much bet- 
ter, at the present time, to conservatively advance 
the interest of heretofore successful enterprises 
that have been wisely administered, than to run 
the risk of attempting to make successful the 
untried enterprise, with a new organization as 
regards its personnel, which organization may, or 
may not, have the ability to manage the enter- 
prise wisely. 

Among the many developments for which 
there is a crying need upon the Pacific Coast, 
is the application of the now weil-known, suc- 


cessful, and efficient methods of th 


atin 
to deal with the production of wea! ap 
are now relatively non-productive |: Unwise 
speculative individuals, with little o1 bility as 
regards the development of land, within 
the past few years, made some imental] 
failures in the western states. In fa: s some- 
what of a question yet whether United 
States Government itself, through clama- 
tion Service, has made an unqualific ess of 
many of its irrigation enterprises. return 
upon such land projects will necessa: e slow- 
er than in transportation systems or er simi- 


lar public service projects, but there seems no 
sound reason why, with proper management, a 
great land enterprise might not be operated suc- 
cessfully, the same as a transportation system, or 
large manufacturing company. In the West the 
development of water, either by storage, pumping, 
or the diversion of natural stream flow, is usually 
necessary in such land projects, and it has been 
in connection with the satisfactory supplying of 
such water that many false estimates as to the 
relation of the cost to the quantity of the water 
obtained have been made. This fact, coupled 
with the speculative character of many land 
schemes, has resulted in serious financial failures. 
The element of time must be taken into con- 
sideration, as it has not been heretofore, and the 
profit cannot be obtained in any other manner 
than from the land itself, as a result of its in- 
creased producing power. The usual plan of 
purchasing the raw land in great areas at low 
figures, the development of an adequate irriga- 
tion system, and the sale of such land on easy 
terms in small tracts at a large apparent profit, in 
most instances, has resulted in placing the bur- 
den of development upon the purchasers, who are 
not only the least capable of overcoming the in- 
evitable difficulties involved, but are not able fi- 
nancially to provide the necessary funds to prose- 
cute the work with the greatest efficiency. 

Proper encouragement from the legislative 
and state regulation boards toward large land 
operating corporations, conducted upon a far-see- 
ing and wise financial policy by capable adminis- 
trators and managers, will unquestionably result, 
in the near future, in the success of such agri 
cultural corporation enterprises. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, for the most 
part, the public utility companies of thie Pacific 
Coast are in a sound financial condition, with ex- 


_ cellent prospects for the future. Some errors 
| that have been made in the past mus! be Cor 
| rected, not only within the management of the 
companies themselves, but in the atti of the 
public towards such utilities. The ell tion of 
unrestricted competition has been 1 benefi- 
ty com- 


cial, and a liberal policy toward public 
panies by the various State Commissi | 5, COUP 
led with a consistent effort on the of the 
managers of the utilities to be scrup' sly hon- 
est with all stockholders and to give | est por 
sible service at a reasonable cost to t! 
ers, will serve to attract the neces 
required for the greatest ultimate e! 
' economy in operation. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF WESTERN 
IRRIGATION. 

By Walter V. Woehlke. 
(Contributing Editor Sunset Magazine; Author of 
“Water as Wealth’; “The Water Savers”; 

“The Land of Before and After,” etc.) 


No other important industry of the West has 
carried a heavier burden of adverse circumstances 
than irrigation. Since its inception in 1847, 
when the Mormons under Brigham Young raised 
the first American irrigated crop, the industry has 
been beset by an endless series of difficulties, the 
chief of which was ignorance. Though irriga- 
tion is one of man’s oldest arts, the American set- 
lers who ventured into the West’s arid valleys 
and plains did not know its ABC. In the construc- 
tion of dams and diversion works, in running the 
ir the ditches, they had no engineering ad- 
vier ) instruments. No precedents guided them 

the preparation of the land for irrigation or in 
he lication of water to the crops, and the 
lated experience fund of one district was 
ible to nearly all others on account of 
Nn. 


i 


miner’s hand was raised against the ir- 

rig In the early years the law, in dis- 
put ver water, favored the miner at the ex- 
' the farmer. After the miner abdicated as 
the West the cattleman usurped the 

and the cattleman’s most precious pos- 
was the water front; the right of exclusive 
. by fair means or foul, over the streams of 
taining moisture crossing the parched 
This possession he defended against the 


THE WEALTH OF THE WEST. 
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homesteader, who was the irrigator, during a war 
that lasted for thirty years. 

The laws governing the disposition of the pub- 
lic domain, cut to fit conditions in the humid 
region, blocked the path of irrigation and en- 
couraged speculation. Worst of all was the 
insecurity of water titles. The owner of a 
water right could never be certain of its con- 
tinued possession. At any moment a newcomer 
might divert half of his water from the stream 
above. The enlargement of a ditch higher up 
might leave the stream dry, the farmer ruined. 

gainst this robbery he had no redress except an 
appeal to the courts. The law considered a water- 
right to be personal property; there was no public 
supervision over the West’s most precious posses- 
sion. The acquisition of public land was regu- 
| lated by ever more stringent provisions. Records 
were kept and every care was taken to protect the 
title of the freeholder. Water titles, howevei 
through the utter lack of a comprehensive irriga- 
tion code, were as unstable as the element upon 
which they were based. Endless litigation over 
water-rights clogged all the courts in the irriga- 
tion states, but the decrees resulting from the lav 


suits could not be enforced except through mor 
litigation or by force of arms. 

Despite these drawbacks, serious enough to 
choke a less vital industry, irrigation expanded. 
In 1899, when irrigation enterprises were first 
made the subject of detailed Census investiga- 
tions, the West had become, in point of area, 
number of enterprises, length of canals and 
ditches and of capital invested, the third largest 


irrigated district in the world, yielding the palm 
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only to India and China. It contained 107,716 | at all. Had these high-priced cr en adde 
farms irrigating a total area of 7,527,690 acres, the crop value per irrigated ac vuld i 
and the irrigation works represented an estimated peen considerably higher. Nor ld thes, 
capital outlay of $67,482,261. This rank was at- products be omitted in a discussic: ¢ the ee. 
tained in spite of the fact that, in the preceding ont and future status of Wester) vation. a< 
decade, construction of new works had been al- they constitute a far larger per we tt 
most at a standstill. | total soil output in the irrigation 8 then | 

Between 1870 and 1890 canal construction kept | the rest of the country. In the No \h. accord. 
ahead of settlement. From 1890 to 1902 when | ing to the 1910 Census, the output vegetables 
the Reclamation Act was passed, the number 0. and potatoes, of fruits, nuts, gray) d hineie 
new enterprises was small. In 1903 the revival aggregates 10.8 per cent of the total crop yalye 
began and by 1910 the total irrigated area had in- jy the South the percentage is 9.8: the Wen 
creased to 13,738,485 acres, the canal mileage had jt rises to 24. For the three Pacific ; tates, Cali. 
grown to 125,591, 6,812 reservoirs with a total fornia, Oregon and Washington, the percentage 


storage capacity of 12 million acre-feet had been 
built, and the capital invested in irrigation enter- 
prises had increased to $307,866,369. The farm- 
ers themselves owned eighty per cent of all ir- 
rigation systems. 

But these figures do not tell the whole of the 
remarkable development. In 1910 construction 
had again outstripped settlement. Water was 
available for almost 20 million acres, yet fourteen 
million acres only were irrigated. And the pro- ; : : 
jects initiated and under way in 1910 includea | 28°C selling campaigns conducted by co-opera- 
an area of 31 million acres, with an estimated | “Ve associations of the growers, with laid-down 
final investment of $424,281,000 in all projects conte in the Eastern markets reduced to those 
reporting that year. districts located close to tidewater through 
; water transportation via Panama, with Europe 
accessible through the Canal and with ample 
refrigeration capacity to handie the potential 
traffic in perishable products, the proportion of 
the West’s high-value crops to the total yield 
can be raised to 35 or 40 per cent in the next ten 
years without filling domestic and foreign mar- 
kets beyond the saturation point. 

There is still another factor bearing on the 
profit of cultivating irrigated land which the 
Census enumerators did not, and could not, take 
into consideration. They could make no dis- 
tinction between land having a full supply and 

_ that having only a partial supply of irrigation 
water. Though there were no statistical data 


of these high-value products climbs to 29.5, o 
_almost one-third of the total value of all crops, 

As a result of this extensive specialization jy 
_ crops of more than average value the yield per 
irrigated acre in the state of Washington reached 
$49.82; in California $43.50; in Texas $45.43 as 
against a general average of $25.08 for all irri- 
gated land. 


With systematized distribution, with ener- 


These statistics indicate a contmuous, rapid 
growth in the development and utilization of irri- 
gation water but they do not answer that most 
important question: Does irrigation pay? The 
correct answer to this question not only deter- 
mines the safety of the money invested in com- 
pleted and uncompleted .rrigation enterprises; 
it must also have a tremendous influence 
upon the future growth and development of the 
entire Pacific slope and upon every investment 
made in this territory. The ratio of the West’s in- 
dustrial and commercial development must large- 
ly depend upon the density of the rural popula- 
tion. A minimum of forty million acres can be 
added to the present irrigated area. Divided into i : ae hich 
eighty-acre looae (the aces unit will be ae ranuggee tigpeiiaes — me ee — — 
forty acres) this area will support a strictly rural — 7 + _— — “dee 
population of three and a half million souls, plus wwe by far exceed a ee gt ~_— ma 
an equally large additional urban population—if sixty per cent of the entire irrigated — “a 
irrigation pays. pends upon the variable flow of the sma : 
: streams for its water. Many ranches mere) 
have a flood-water right. Late appropriators 0" 
fully developed streams—and their number Is 

ts . a icant . va- 

The U. S. Census Office of Agriculture in 1910 | inseam oo ee Sr wet " it wool 
estimated the average value of crops produced on | See ree _ a - _— esi’ <a eh 
irrigated land to be $25.08 per acre: for crops | absorb the entire available flow long a 
grown throughout the country under humid con- a oe repre ~ - seine River 
ditions. without irrigation, the estimated value reported a irrigated rom the San ~ aa 
was placed by the Census office at $17.54 per oe ON, Seer wis oh oa nity h wate! 
acre, showing a greater crop value per irrigated pasture land flooded during periods of »!: 


A population of seven millions is practically 
the equivalent of the entire population through- 
out the arid and semi-arid West in 1910. 


acre of 43 per cent. The elimination of this partially irr ot ue 

These estimates, however, were based solely most of which will eventually have ; 7 aay 
on the comparative yields of field crops; wheat. through flood-water storage, would | per ; 
alfalfa, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar beets, tim- add to the average acre yield of the | a ' 
othy and clover. The high-priced crops such as If irrigation pays, how does it happ« that 7 
orchard fruits, berries and small fruits, tropical gation bonds to the amount of $25 0,000 are 


. . . . 3 es 
and subtropical soil products, nuts, grapes and in default; that approximately five » 08 act 
vegetables did not enter into the computations for which water is available lie idle a! inprodu 
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tive? sat has caused the Eastern investor to 
lose fa in irrigation securities? Why did the 
stream of settlers shrink instead of broaden 
quring ‘he last three years? 

The answer to the last question lies close at 
hand. ‘The investment in the irrigation systems 
of the 7,500,000 acres watered in 1899 averaged 
$8.89 per acre; the cost of the systems con- 
structed in the following decade rose to $37 an 
acre. Still, this increase alone could not have 
checked settlement. Far more serious than the 
higher cost of the water-right was the increas- 
ing price placed upon the irrigable land. Raw 
land which, dry, would not fetch $10 per acre in 
the open market became the subject of specula- 
tion as soon as a supply of irrigation water was 
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tlers; the Southern Pacific Company cut the 
appraised value of its holdings under the 
Truckee-Carson project, Nevada, from $30 to 
$15 an acre and placed a similar restriction upon 
buyers; in the Rio Grande Valley the Water 
Users’ Association obtained options on all the 
excess holdings of its members under the Ele- 
phant Butte project and is disposing of the land 
at prices forty per cent lower than those de- 
manded by private owners or promoters of pri- 
vate enterprises two years ago. 

Though the reduction in the price of raw 
irrigable land has been universal throughout the 
West in the past two years, except in those dis- 
tricts of suburban rather than rural character, 
this drop in the general price level is insufficient 


————————————<“— 


IRRIGATED LAND IN THE “INLAND EMPIRE,” NEAR SPOKANE, WASH. 


in prospect and passed from one speculator to an- 
other until its price, exclusive of the water-right’s 
cost, reached $75, $100, even $150 per acre. In 
Ida} relinquishments of desert entries on land 


whi might come under a Reclamation Service 
pro}e-t sold for as high as $40 an acre; lieu-land 
scr) entitling the owner to select and obtain 
pat to public land which was vaguely, tenta- 
tive 


included in the preliminary survey of a 
£0 ment project brought $30 an acre. 

‘ s upward movement of land prices saw its 
cu ation in 1912. Since then reason has re- 
and prices have come down. Lieu-land 


S( ‘as dropped to $10. The Northern Pacific 
"al 1y, for instance, cut the price of some of its 
lal cluded in a government project from $90 
to 


and refused to sell except to actual set- 


by itself to bring about the speedy, full utilization 
of the raw land for which water is now available, 
or will be within the next few years. It must be 
supplemented by a radical change in colonization 
methods. 

The Reclamation Act was passed in 1902 after 
a five years’ campaign financed by the Western 
railroads. One of the principal arguments used 
by its proponents was that the federal govern- 
ment would not be called upon to appropriate a 
dollar; that the receipts from the sale of public 
land would create the reclamation fund and that 
the settlers would perpetuate this fund by pay- 


i+ 


ing back into it the cost of every project within 


Aili 


ten years from the opening. In other words. the 
proponents of the measure asserted that «he 


a 


homesteader would be able not onlv to 
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form a piece of raw desert land into an improved, 


self-supporting farm within a year from the de- | 


livery of ihe first water, but that he would also 
be able to retire the entire construction cost 
within ten years. Following the lead of the 
Reclamation Act, the promoters of projects 
under the Carey Act likewise divided the pay- 
ment of water-right charges into ten annual in- 
stalments and issued ten-year bonds against 
them. In undertakings on private land the re- 
payment period was usually reduced to periods 
of five, six or seven years. 

Costly experience has since shown that the 
average settler requires not one but five years 
merely to transform the desert land into an im- 
proved, self-supporting farm; that he cannot 
begin to repay the cost of the irrigation system 
until after the fifth year, and that the burden will 
be too heavy on him unless the total term of 
repayment is extended over a period of at least 
twenty years. On a majority of the surviving 


Carey Act and on all of the Reclamation Service | 
projects the twenty-year extension in the time | 


of payment has since been, or will be, made. But | prise in Idaho, the actual cost exceeded the esti- 


mate by almost one hundred per cent, and ab- 


the hardships imposed upon the settlers through 
the lack of knowledge on the part of the pro- 
moters, the ill will and prejudice engendered 
through the numerous settlers who lost their 
land and improvements because they could not 


meet the payments, have made colonization dif- | 


ficult and slow. When there is added to the an- 
nual water-right instalment, to interest on de- 
ferred payments, to the charge for maintaining 


and operating the system, an annual instalment | 


on the cost of the land itself, the task of the set- 
tler beconies almost impossible. 

Colonization methods, however, are beginning 
to change in accord with the new conditions and 
the new experience. Promoters of irrigation en- 
terprises have learned that their success and 


profit depend upon the settler’s success. A num- | 


per of the commercial irrigation undertakings 


owning both the land and the water are begin- | 


ning to improve various units of their holdings 
out of their own funds, to level, ditch, seed 
and crop the land prior to the coming of the 
settler, thus producing an income whether the 
land is sold or not. In addition several concerns 
are assisting the settler by supplying him with 
dairy cows and stock on favorable terms. How- 
ever, this change of the promoter’s attitude to- 


instances of this practice merely indicate that 
the promoter is just beginning to see the rela- 


this phase of colonization to the ready-made 
irrigated farms of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 


vance in this direction is made difficult by the 
restricted market for irrigation securities. 

The apparent inability of the engineering pro- 
fession to furnish a reliable estimate of a proj- 


irrigation securities. Underestimating the cost 
of an irrigation system is an ancient fault. It 
almost disrupted the entervrise of the Greeley 


_ cost would run to a total of $20,0 


' and cost $112,000. Since that tim, 
| cost estimates have ruined scores « 


| cordance with the engineer’s figures 
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colony, Colorado’s irrigation pion 
ony’s engineer estimated that four 
be needed to water 120,000 acres. 


The ¢o). 
leS Woul 
hat their 
The firs 
) irriga: 
S$ finally 
10 acres 
idequate 
i Lerprises 
| in ac- 
ten dic. 
tated by the promoter, it must be «» imitted— 
construction is begun, settlers appear, make im- 
provements and wait for the water that doe; 


ditch cost $30,000 and was too sm 
even 2,000 acres. When this dit: 
enlarged and finished it watered 


with monotonous regularity. Fina 


| hot come because available funds are exhausted 


long before completion. Since the settlers ye. 
ceive no water or an intermittent, insufficient 
supply, they can pay neither interest nor prin- 
cipal. Both bondholders and settlers lose hope 
and the half-finished project is abandoned. 
Such underestimating of cost is not at all ip 
frequent. On the Twin Falls South Side project 
the largest and most successful Carey Act enter- 


sorbed the entire profit expected from the sale of 
the water-rights. But the successful colonization 


| of the 200,000-acre tract, together with the actiy- 


ity on nearby projects began under different 
auspices, raised the value of the townsite to such 
an extent that the promoters’ profits attracted 
the attention and envy of other promoters and 
inaugurated the long succession of more or less 
speculative Carey Act projects whose collapse is 
largely responsible for the present odium at- 


_ tached to irrigation bonds. On nearly all of these 


projects not only the cost but the quantity of 
the available water was underestimated. On 
some of these enterprises the engineers made no 
measurements, had no records of the run-off. 
They surveyed the stream’s drainage area, esti- 
mated the average precipitation over the water- 
shed and from these data computed the run-off 
which, in turn, determined the area included in 
the project and the cost per acre. One project 


- upon completion had water for only 36,000 acres, 


though water-right contracts had been sold te 


| cover 65,000 acres. Upon investigation it was 


found that the engineer had included in the 
watershed a large area which drained into an 


| entirely different stream, whose run-off did not 
ward the settler is sporadic only. The isolated | 


reach the project’s ditches at all. The bond- 
holders and settlers paid heavily for this over 


| sight. 
tion of his own to the settler’s success. From 


A combination of insufficient capital and 
insufficient water ruined the Carey Act pro} 


_ect which is now being completed jointly by 


or to the state loans made by Australian boards | the State of Oregon and the [F lamation 


to new irrigation farmers is a long step. Ad-_ 


Service. Another project in Idaho which had to 
be taken over and refinanced by the bondholders 
cost them a million dollars because the Pro 
moters had included in the total ares of 60,000 


acres a tract of 20,000 acres cor:isting o 
ect’s ultimate cost is one cause of defaults in | 


rough, broken lava scab land unsuital)'° for 887 
culture. Since the contract with the «tate called 
for $50 per water-right the elimination of thes 
20,000 acres cost the bondholders a 1. !!02- 
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" Mees! ng promotion played its part in the de- 
moraliza'.on of the irrigation-bond market. The 
Twin Falls Land & Water Company had its pro- | 


ject eighty per cent completed and paid for out | 


of its funds before it issued bonds, and these 
honds, owing to the success of the enterprise, 
were retired in short order. Several succeeding 
projects tried to make up for the promoters’ lack 
of capital by financing the enterprise wholly 
through bonds and through the sale of water- 
right contracts to settlers almost before construc- 
tion had begun, with disastrous results, of course. 
The only large shoestring promotion which suc- 
ceeded of late in creating a prosperous irrigated 
district was the California Development Com- 
pany, and this concern, despite the settlers’ suc- 
cess, is in the hands of the receiver. But the pro- 
ject it initiated, the Imperial Valley, has added 
more than 300,000 acres to California’s irrigated 
area in twelve years. 

Underestimation of cost, overestimation of the 
available water, engineering mistakes, faulty and 
sometimes fraudulent financing, poor manage- 
ment, inflated land prices, higher cost of water- 
rights and wrong colonization methods are re- 
sponsible for the present status of irrigation, for 
the bad odor of its securities and for the decline 
in the demand for irrigated land. Results from 
cultivation not at all up to the level of the rosy 
predictions likewise helped to cut down the num- 
ber of settlers. 

The worst has been said. It needed saying. 
Recognition of past mistakes and a sincere ef- 
fort to avoid them in the future constitute the 
only basis upon which to renew building activ- 
ities. Without this recognition of past errors in 
methods no correction is possible, and without 
this correction the task of reassuring investors, 
of restoring confidence in irrigation securities is 
practically impossible. 

That at least some of the lessons contained in 
past mistakes have been learned is shown by 
the adoption of model irrigation codes in half a 
dozen Western states during the last ten years. 
Insecurity and instability of water titles con- 
stituted one of the most discouraging features of 
the situation. So long as no efficient public 
Supervision over water filings, diversions, and dis- 
tribution was exercised, water titles were in a 
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hacnt; eae : 
chaotic condition, sound development was ham- | 


Pere. and restricted and litigation was encour- 
age”. During the last ten years Oregon, Washing- 
ton. ‘tah, Nebraska, South Dakota have followed 


the oad of Wyoming and Colorado and adopted 
Col vrehensive irrigation codes providing for 
st! supervision of all water filings, for an effi- 
ci ystem of recording priorities and for an in- 
te it method of determining the extent and 
7 re of every water-right on all streams. The 
C rnia legislature likewise adopted a com- 
P ‘sive irrigation code at its last session | 
v . aimed to place the state’s entire water re- | 
S es under the supervision of a special com- | 
mon, but the opposition succeeded in side- 
‘ta \ing the law by means of the referendum peti- 
- The act will be submitted to the voters in 
N- 


‘vember and, if approved, will become onera- 


SECTION. bo 


tive immediately. Its passage will gradually di- 
minish the astonishing volume of water litiga- 
tion that has cost the Californian irrigators mil- 
lions of dollars, and it will set free for use and 
development vast amounts of flood water now 
controlled by riparian owners, as the act makes 
the common-law doctrine of riparian rights in- 
operative in the state. 

The gradual change in the attitude of the pro- 
moters toward irrigation projects is as important 
and as far-reaching in its effects as the adoption 
of comprehensive irrigation codes. In the early 
period of extensive ditch building, between 1880 
and 1890 when English and Scotch capital was 
freely invested in new enterprises, the irrigation 
companies endeavored to make a profit both out 
of the sale of water-rights and of the water it- 
self; to retain possession of the ditch system after 
the water-rights covering its full capacity had 
been disposed of. The majority of these water 
companies were disappointed in their expectations 
of profit from operation. The power to make 
rates for the delivery of water to the owners of 
water-rights was vested in local bodies, usually 
in the boards of county commissioners or super- 
visors elected by popular votes. The water users 
had the votes, the water companies did not. As 
a result rates were fixed at so low a point that 
the companies, as a rule, were glad to turn the 
ditch systems over to the farmers. One instance 
is on record in which the county commissioners 
fixed a rate of 20 cents per acre for water de- 
livery despite the vehement protest of the water 
company. When the farmers took over this sys- 
tem they found that the actual cost of main- 
tenance and operation the first year exceeded 
$1.15 per acre. On the other hand, when the 
settlers under the Twin Falls South Side project 
assumed the management of the canal system 
they cut the water rate the first year from 90 
cents to 15 cents per acre. The following year 
they had to spend $300,000 to put their neglected 
ditches in order. 

During the last fifteen years irrigation enter- 
prises have ceased to expect profit from opera- 
tion. The sale of the water-right, of the land, or 
of both, is the only source of profit in the moderiu 
undertaking. Hitherto, periods of five to ten years 
were considered ample for the repayment of cap- 
ital investment plus profit, but the experience of 
the last six years has shown the fallacy of this 
assumption. A twenty-year period instead of 
five years is now accepted as the minimum. This 
change will shortly make itself felt in a stimula- 
tion of the demand for irrigated land, and there 
are indications showing that this increase in the 
time of payment will not remain the only conces- 
sion to the settler. Financial assistance to the 
colonist, either in the form of improved land or 
in loans for improvements and the purchase of 
stock, is gaining favor, but it is always accom- 
panied by a careful selection of the beneficiaries 
from the mass of the applicants. 

A marked tendency toward stricter, more ef- 
ficient public supervision over private and quasi- 
public irrigation enterprises is even more import- 
ant in the ultimate restoration of confidence in 
Cc 
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IRRIGATING ORANGES, LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CAL. 


irrigation securities. A large share of respon- 
sibility for the failure of numerous Carey Act 
projects must be placed upon the shoulders of 
state officials who failed to protect the interests 
of both investors and settlers; who lent the name 
of the state to the enterprises and then allowed 
the promoters to do as they pleased. Adequate 
preliminary investigation of the engineering fea- 
tures; determined, vigilant supervision over both 
construction and finances; insistence upon ade- 
quate bonds; refusal to allow the sale of water 
contracts before water is ready, would have fore- 
stalled ninety per cent of the failures. Though the 
collapse of numerous projects has jarred the state 
officials into action and though a recurrence of 
the old /aissez-faire conditions on a large scale is 
impossible, the change has come too late. In fu- 
ture large irrigation enterprises, the state, no mat- 
ter how efficient its supervision, will have to lend 
more than its name; it will have to lend its credit 
2s well and guarantee the bonds of the project to 
finance the enterprise, for the memory of the 
investor is longer than is usually supposed. 
The California legislature in 1887 passed the 
Wright Act authorizing the formation of irri- 
gation districts which were given the power to 
issue bonds for the construction, improvement 
enlargement of irrigation systems. Forty-one 
stricts were organized under this law All of 
them issued and sold bonds: most of them de- 
faulted in the payment of both interest and prin- 


al Inexperience mismanagement, politic 


le ality ot th ) bi. 1} 1 


tacks upon th 


_ both on city and country property, have 


landholders opposed to the formation of the dis- 
trict, all brought about the financial fiasco. 
That was twenty-five years ago. Since then 
the Wright Act has been strengthened, its 
weak places have been reinforced, two large dis- 
tricts have demonstrated the successful work- 
ing-out of the new law, but nevertheless the mem- 
ory of the initial failure still lingers and irriga- 
tion-district bonds are a drug on the market. 
Though the state has placed the district bond on 
a legal parity with municipal bonds, still these 
securities are unsalable except at a heavy dis- 
count. 

It is an anomalous situation. In the Turlock- 
Modesto irrigation district, for instance, the pros 
perity, yea the very life of the two thriving towns 
is based on the success of the water system, on 
the prosperity of the district. Without the water 
supplied to the dense rural population by the dis- 


trict, the towns would revert to the cond:tion 0 
insignificant hamlets. The municipal a! :chool 
bonds of these communities have always sold at 
par or better; the basic securities, the ls of 
the district, supported by the power to ! axes 


e beg- 
ging far below par. 
Despite this deep-seated prejudice rriga- 


tion-district plan of financing and ca , out 
irrigation projects will probably supp! vate 
initiative in the larger enterprises of iture 
There are two reasons in favor of stric' 
plan. In the first place it will be im; e To! 
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. enterprises of large size, no matter how 


jrrigau 

strict public supervision Over these enterprises 
may become. Through proper legislation pro- 
yiding for stringent preliminary investigation by 
competent, non-political commissions of technical 


and legal experts, unsound district projects can 
be prac tically eliminated, and the various West- 
ern states can well afford to lend their credit to 
feasible, sound enterprises under the district plan, 


either by guaranteeing the interest on the dis- | 
trict bonds or by making the issues incontestable | 
before they are placed. This method presupposes | 
rigid state supervision over all district projects | 


from their inception to their completion. 
The chief irrigation development of the future, 


however, is predicated upon an extension of Fed- 


eral activities. It has been shown that the aver- 
initiated prior to 1900 to $37 for the projects com- 
pleted in the subsequent decade. The bulk of the 
irrigable land as yet unreclaimed must depend 
for its water supply upon the West’s large rivers; 
upon the Colorado, the Green, the Grand and 
their important tributaries; upon the Sacra- 
mento and the Columbia. The magnitude of the 
task involved in storing the flood waters of these 
rivers, of diverting the storage and placing it upon 
the high-lying irrigable lands makes the under- 
taking impossible either for private or state en- 
terprise. To place water from the deep gorge of 
the Columbia river upon the two million fertile 
acres of the Horse Heaven plateau in central 
Washington, for instance, would require the con- 
struction of a main canal five hundred miles 
long. On the Colorado river water must be stored 
in Colorado and Wyoming for use in Arizona and 
California. Comprehensive development of the 
Sacramento river watershed is possible only 
through state and federal co-operation. It will 
be some time, though, before the scope of the 
U. 8. Reclamation Service can be enlarged, be- 
fore a method of co-operation between states, 
districts and the national government can be 
worked out. 

In the meantime the most pressing problem 
before the irrigated West consists of the coloni- 
zation and cultivation of the 6,000,000 acres for 
which water is now ready. Almost $200,000,000 


are tied up in these idle parts of the various en- 
‘erprises. By extending payments over a mini- 


num of twenty instead of five years, by reliev- 
ing + 


ng te settler of all charges except for mainte- 


ance and operation the first four years, by judi- 
‘ious \oans for improvements or for the purchase 
of s\ ck, the rate of settlement can be increased 
mat ally. The first part of this colonization 
pre m promises to be adopted almost generally 
or enterprises throughout the West, and the 
€xa\ le of the Canadian Pacific Railway is open- 
ne eyes of irrigation managers to the need 

ectiveness of a first-aid-to-the-new-settler 

The prospect of a speedy settlement of 
I low, unproductive area under existing 


is better than it has been for the past two 
account of deflated prices of raw land 
ecided drop in speculation and specula- 


ee 
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Compared with the rest of the West, California 
has always occupied a place apart in its economic 
development. Two features distinguish the 
growth and development of Californian irrigation 
from the development of the industry in other 
parts of the West. One of the great obstacles 
in financing irrigation enterprises outside of Cali- 
fornia has been due to arid conditions and to 
the public ownership of the land. Arid land with- 
out water has no value as security, nor can it 
be given as security for a loan until title has 
passed from the United States to the entryman, 
and reclamation by irrigation is a condition pre- 
ceding the granting of patent. In California, 
however, by far the largest part of the irrigable 
area is only semi-arid, will produce grain and 


| forage crops without irrigation and therefore has 
age cost per acre rose from $9 for enterprises | 


earning power and value prior to irrigation. Again, 
the bulk of this land has been in private hands, 
producing revenue for fifty years. And where 


the land was both arid and in public ownership, 


as in the Imperial Valley, construction was so in- 
expensive that the notes and cash payment of the 
entrymen, averaging $10 per acre, sufficed to 
build the canal system. Furthermore, California’s 
climate made possible the cultivation of a tre- 
mendous range of high-priced products almost 
from one end of the state to the other, a 
distance of 800 miles. As a result of these favor- 
able circumstances, and in the face of the chaotic 
conditions of water titles, California has been able 
to finance its irrigation projects without going 
far beyond its borders. The thousands of mutual 
water companies, for instance, always find a 
ready market for their securities within the state. 
Zastern bond buyers, judging the value of a bond 
by the net earnings of the concern issuing it, 
rarely touch these securities because the mutual 
water companies, being co-operative in their 
organization, show no earnings, their revenues 
being raised by assessments upon their shares. 
Experience has shown, however, that the moral 
security behind these bonds is excellent; namely, 
the earning power of fully developed ranches and 
orchards whose owners know that the mortgaged 
water is the basis of their prosperity. 

Still, California has by no means been exempt 
from loss through speculative promotion of ir- 
rigation enterprises. It is only necessary to men- 
tion the Solano project, partially financed with 
funds taken from the treasury of the United Rail- 
roads of San Francisco, to illustrate conditions. 
But whatever loss has been occasioned through 
irrigation failures in California has fallen largely 
upon the promoters, their associates, and cred- 
itors and upon the purchasers of land; the East- 
ern market has been in no wise affected. 

Nor has the Eastern investor been called upon 
to finance the large area that has been reclaimed 
by wells during the last ten years. In 1910 13,906 
pumping plants and 5,070 flowing wells irrigated 
a total of 622,025 acres. Since then well irriga- 
tion, born and perfected in the southern third 
of California, has made remarkable strides. Where 
a lift of 30 feet was considered the practicable 
limit ten or twelve years ago. in 


provement in the 


efficiency of } ’ . & : ternal « ryt sat . er 
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gines, reduction in the cost of liquid fuel, substi 
tution of distillate and tops for gasoline, the ad- 
vent of cheap hydro-electric power in the irriga- 
tion field have doubled the economic range of the 
wells 


lift even for field crops. Flowing artesian 


ere discovered in numerous districts of Nevada, 


California, Arizona, New Mexico and Washington 
1 } 


Throughout the great interior valleys of Cali- 


ria pumping plants began to water areas 
which, under gravity syst: depending upon 
ored flood water, would have to wait years for 
heir full development 
Judging from the performance in the past five 
ears the OS Ofitable employme f capital 
irrigation enterprises within. the mediate 
iture will be in the outright purchase of water- 
bearing land, 1 he installation of well-irriga 
ion systems watering small units hich, seeded 
» alfalfa, will be colonized more speedily than 


large irrigated tracts without improvements. How 


large this potential field is may be judged from 


he fact that in India 16,000,000 acres are irri- 


ated from wells. 


Krom the foregoing it appears that the period 


speculative irrigation enter 


prises in the West 


the new work must in the future be unt 


is almost over. The 
lertaken 


either by the state and the federal governments 


rr by irrigation districts with federal or state aid 


and supervision. 


Not only does the condition of 


the bond market make such a chal 


ve necessary 
in order to give the cautious investor and invest- 


ment banker a guarantee against default. but the 


COTTON IN THE IMPERIAL VALLEY, CAL., 
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very nature of the work points to the neces- 
sity of public rather than private enterprise. 


Most of the remaining large projects will at least 
be as costly per acre as the works so far put up 
Ilad the Reclama- 
tion Service work been financed through privaie 


by the Reclamation Service. 
channels, the bonds based on the settlers’ prom- 


se to repay the construction charges in ten 
vears would have been in default long ago. Even 
admitting that private work can be done at small- 
er cost than public work, the acre-charge of the 
vreatest remaining projects must of necessity be 
so high and the unproductive period so long tha 


h 2 


private Capital will hesitate in entering tne heid 


except. under public guarantees, irrespective of 


the present position of irrigation securities. And 
the trend of all the agencies working for the de- 
velopment of the Pacific Slope’s irrigation re- 
sources is directed toward the harmonizing of 
federal, state and district activities 

It must not be understood that private capital 
will 
Far 
the irrigated area was 
without public aid or 
supervision of any kind and several million addi- 


and enterprise without public guarantees 
cease to participate entirely in future work. 
from. it In California 


lifted to 38,250,000 acres 
tional irrigated acres will be added solely through 
private When it is considered, 
that the total area which will ultimate- 
ly be irrigated in the state is close to ten million 
will be that the 
inevitably play a 


undertakings. 


however, 


acres it seen 


commonwealth 


must role in 


Most 


important 
the work before the task is finished. 
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WATER POWERS OF THE PACIFiC COAST. 


By W. E. Herring, of Stone & Webster. 
The Pacific Coast presents many unusual fea- 
tures in connection with water power develop- 
ments. The Cascade mountains, starting at the 
British Columbia line and extending southerly 
through Washington and Oregon, giving place to 
the Sierra Nevada mountains extending southerly 
through California, parallel the Pacific Coast line 
it a distance of 100 to 125 miles. Streams rising 
in these ranges of mountains and flowing west- 
ward are fed by numerous glaciers and snow 
from 
six to ten thousand feet to the flat plateau coun- 


fields. and fall from average elevations of 


try, the average elevation of which is about 500 
feet. This fall takes place within comparatively 

miles and an enormous head can be obtained 
mn any of the streams. In the Pacific Northwest 
here is an average annual precipitation of ap- 
proximately 100 inches along the Cascade Range 
while in California the precipitation is very much 
less. 

Owing to topographical and physical condi- 
tions, the Pacific Coast section naturally divides 
tself into several entirely distinct territories or 
zones. At the north the 
country, extending from Olympia on the south to 


the Canadian line on the north, a distance of ap- 


end is Puget Sound 


proximately one hundred and seventy-five miles, 
all bordering on Puget Sound, and including the 
Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, 
and Olympia. To the south, and inland one hun- 
dred and twenty miles from the ocean, border- 


cities of Bellingham 


ing the Willamette River, a few miles above the 
confluence with the Columbia, is Portland and the 
immensely rich land adjacent to it on the south, 
which supports several good sized cities. Farther 
south, still west of the mountains but yet not 
bordering on the ocean, is the famous Rogue 
River Valley, and to the south of this in California 
is the Sacramento Valley extending down to Sac- 
beyond is the immense territory ad- 
jacent to San Francisco, and the San Joaquin Val- 
ley to the south. Cut off entirely from this sec- 
tion is the region in and around Los Angeles. 


ramento. 


Economic reasons require that each of these 
sections be treated as a separate entity, and be 
supplied with its various public utilities, inde- 
At first these 
various sections were entirely separated from 
one another, but as time elapsed, connecting rail- 


pendent of the other communities. 


ways were found to be a necessity, and today they 
are well served in this respect. The distance be- 
the 


ited their being served as a 


tween different localities, however, prohib- 


whole by any one 


public utility, and hence the present situation. 

The Puget 
Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Company, 
Whose total installation is 107,907 horsepower, 


Sound country is served by the 


of which 73,667 horsepower is produced by water 
power plants and 34,240 horsepower by steam 
plants. The total capitalization is approximately 
$71,000,000. The Portland Railway, Light & 
Power Company sunplies the territory from Port- 
land to Salein, Oregon. Its total instalation is 
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81,907 horsepower and its total capitalization is 
approximately $60,000,000. The California Ore- 
gon Power Company operates in the Rogue River 
Valley in Oregon, and in the northern part of Calh- 
fornia, with a total installation of approximately 
The Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company supplies all of California, its 
total 233,900 horsepower, of 
which 123,700 horsepower is generated by hydro- 


20.000 horsepower. 
central 
installation being 
ilifornia Edison 
Angeles and 


1 ¢ 


has a total installation of 119.800 horsepower, of 


electric plants. The Southern C; 


Company supplies Los vicinity and 


which only 42,500 horsepower is generated | 
Water. In California there are also a n Del 
of companies which supply power in large qua 
tities to distributing companies. Among these 


are the Great Western and the Northern Cali- 
fornia Power Companies with plant capacities of 
approximately 90,000 and 50,000 horsepower; and 
the Pacific Power & Light Corporation with 156,- 
000 horsepower of which 80,000 horsepower is 
companies 


lizht 


these 
both 
power to the smaller communities. 


addition to 
which 


hydro-electric. In 


there are others supply ant 


the western barricade of mountains 
from the immense territory just described, and 


the 


Across 


reaching back inland to Kast are numerous 


fertile areas, some well populated, others more 
sparsely settled, which are supplied by variou 
operating companies. The territory in and around 
Spokane, Washington, is served by the Washing- 
ton Water Power Company, whose total capacity 
which 89,250 


is 108,250 horsepower, of horse- 


power is water power. The basin of the Colum- 
bia River, and the country extending east to the 
limits of the State of Washington, is supplied by 
the & Light with a 
total installed capacity of 
Central Oregon is so thinly populated that no 
large operating company has attempted to supply 
it. In California, Truckee, 
ing section of the western part of the State of 
Nevada, is covered by The Truckee 
eral Electric Further 
Southern Sierra Power Company supplies 


Pacific Power Company, 


22,100 horsepower. 


and also the neighbor- 
River Gen- 

the 
from 
its various plants on Bishop Creek, the adjoining 


Company. south, 


territory in California, and its transmission lines 


extend to various mining communities and into 
the Imperial Valley district. 


one of the longest transmission lines in the world. 


The Company has 


The growth of the Pacific Coast States is so 


well known that not more than men- 


passing 
need be made of it. In the from 
1910, the 


for electric power could not be met by the oper- 


tion ten 


years 


1900 to remarkably increasing den 


and 


ating companies. The earlier types of construc- 
tion for the water power plants are not the recog- 
nized standard of construction at the present day, 
but at that time they fulfilled the purpose admir- 
ably, with exceptions that are now well known 
the 


mon causes of inability to supply the constantly 


Lack of storage facilities was one of com- 


increasing demand for electric power. This was 


overcome, in some measure, by the construction 
of steam auxiliary plants, to tide over the peak 


period. 


The later hydro-electric developments 
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which have been made, have ample storage facil- 
which will the 
particularly is 


ities obviate, to a great extent, 


necessity of these steam relays; 
this true where more than one water power plant 
feeds into a transmission line. With only one 
such plant, the steam relay is needed to guar- 
antee continuity of service; but, with several 
water plants, it is not so essential. In some cases, 
the expensive steam auxiliary plants provided 
in the early stages of development are now prac- 
tically a dead investment so far as present rev- 
enue producing capacity is concerned; as a meas- 
ure. however, of guaranteed continuity of serv- 
the The 
northern portion of the Pacific Coast differs very 


materially from the 


ice they are worth money invested. 


southern portion in this re- 


spect. On many of the streams in the southern 
portion the run-off is not sufficiently large to pro- 
vide storage of any size, while on others prior ap- 
propriation of water for irrigation or for mining 
purposes prevents storage of any magnitude. In 
the northern part, however, these conditions do 
not exist. The run-off in the streams, owing to 
the fact that the precipitation is very heavy, is 
uch greater. 

As stated above, up to 1910 the operating com- 
panies had much difficulty in obtaining capacity 
needed for the demand upon their plants. Since 
that 


extent: 


time conditions have changed to a certain 


the markets have become 


more nearly 
saturated with power, and there has not been the 
demand that existed prior to that time. Forecast 
curves made as late as 1909 and 1910 by various 
operating companies showed an average annual 
increment that seemed to prove that much great- 
er capacities would be needed in the next few 
vears. It is not possible for a public utility com- 
pany to wait until the demand exists for power 
before constructing its plant, but it is necessary 
for it to ahead a few estimate, as 


look years, 


closely as possible, the power that will be re- 
quired, and anticipate the demand. Following this 
procedure, the various companies provided addi- 
tional capacities and made arrangements for new 
plants to take care of the load which they ex- 
The 
forecast curves did not follow their upward trend, 
but 


pected to have in the succeeding years. 


flattened out, and practically all of the com- 
the Coast find that they 


surplus of power. This condition is not so marked 


panies on now have a 


with the companies in California, for the reason 
that new uses have been found for power which 
cannot be found in the Pacific Northwest. Pump- 
for irrigation, dredging, and similar 


ing water 


purposes in California has served to consume a 
time the 
plants were constructed was not counted upon. 
the concerned, 


the three large operating companies find them- 


large amount of power, which at the 


So far as Pacific Northwest is 
selves with an excess in their present operating 
plants of from thirteen thousand to twenty-five 
or thirty thousand horsepower. If the capacities 
f their steam plants are included, their sur- 
plus power ranges from thirty-five to forty thou- 
sand horsepower, up to as much as fifty and 


sixty thousand horsepower. 
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As a result of this condition the largest oper- 
ating company in the Northwest has attempted 
by means of a very aggressive compaign, to in- 
terest manufacturers in other parts of the coun- 


try in locations in the Pacific Northwest. The 
result has been rather gratifying. An en- 


deavor of this kind is entirely new to the power 
companies, and the results will be noted with 
interest. In line with all the other public utility 
corporations operating in this country, the Pa- 
cific Coast companies are endeavoring at all times 
to build up the communities which they serve, 
realizing that upon these communities depends 
the success or failure of their particular enter- 
prises. The amount of new capital needed for 
electrical development in California, Washington 
and Oregon in the next ten years is estimated at 
anywhere from $150.000.000 to $250,000 000, de- 
pending largely upon the number of new indus- 
tries that can be brought to this section. 

In practically all of the Coast cities the value 
of the manufactured products is less than in a 
majority of cities of smaller size in the eastern 
part of the country. With a rapidly increasing 
population, with the opening of the Panama 
Canal, and with the opening of Alaska, it is be- 
lieved that this condition will be changed. 
conditions will have to be taken 


Loca} 
into considera- 
tion before any prediction can be made as to the 
extent to which the Coast will become a manufac- 
turing centre. The four vital elements for in- 
dustrial pre-eminence are: a market for the prod- 
uct manufactured, transportation, labor, and raw 
materials, and, to extent, the cost of 
power. The location of the industry naturally 
depends to a great extent upon the article manu- 
factured. 


a lesser 


It is believed that the predominance 
of raw materials in the Pacific Northwest, the 
extremely cheap power which can be had there, 
the splendid transportation facilities offered both 
by rail and water to all points along the Pacific 
Coast, as well as to eastern noints, will have 
much to do in influencing large concerns to lo- 
cate west of the Cascade Mountains. 

Statistics show that today one-fourth of the 
entire generating capacity of the United States 
is used by one-seventeenth of the country’s pop- 
ulation in the West, and that this same popu- 
lation is contributing one-seventh of the aggre- 
gate income of the electric lighting industry. On 


an average, every person in the West uses five 
hundred and twenty-seven kilowatt hours an- 


nually, and pays $7.50 for light and power, as 
compared with the ninety-nine kilowatt hours 
consumption, and the $3.00 contribution east of 
the Rockies. 

California ranks second to New York State in 
the amount of water power development, there 
being a total of 432,300 horsepower in water 
wheels installed; (it also ranks third in total ca- 
pacity of dynamos, having 817,000 horsepower 
installed). Washington, with an installation of 
269,640 horsepower in water wheels, ranks third, 
while Oregon, with a total water wheel develop- 


ment of 105,300 horsepower, also ranks high 


among the states as a producer of electric power. 
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RIVERS AND HARBORS OF THE PACIFIC 
COAST OF THE UNITED STATES. 


W. 


formerly 


LI. 
Chief 


brig. Gen. S. A., Retired. 


Engineers. 


Bixby, U. 
ot 


The present extent and the possible future de- 
velopment of the rivers and harbors of the Pa- 
Coast of the United States can not be fully 
the 


cific 
appreciated without 
Eastern United States and of forel 


comparison of those of 
gn countries. 


The useful water area of the State of Wash- 


ington is closely that of the States of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. The American half otf 
the Juan de Fuca Strait (whose length is 
about 80 miles, average width about 14 miles, 


average depth several hundred feet, with few out- 
lying dangers) taken in connection with its south- 
ward prolongation, Admiralty Inlet and Puget 
Sound (together about 82 miles long, 7 to 1 miles 
wide—average about 2 miles—great depths as 
a rule up to within half a mile of the shore or to 
within reach of modern wharf construction) and 
the adjoining waters of Washington Sound, 
and Hood Canal, the 
single waterway, almost equal 
to Chesapeake Bay, far 
anchorage and deep water 

being the with their 
fast-developing country 


ov 


the northeast, on south- 


west, constitute a 
in area 
ing it in deep water 
Such 
area of 
and their direct 
hental railway 
Everett and Bellingham, 
than those of Baltimore 
of today. The Columbia River 
a thousand miles in length; and 
drainage area, involving two-thirds of the 
States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, 
than the valley of the Danube 
of the Iron Gates, than the Ohio River 
San Joaquin valleys, 
single continuous valley tributary San 
francisco Bay, form area than the 
valley of the Rhine or the Rhone, and practically 
equal to that of the Elbe or the Vistula. 


and surpass- 


frontage. case, 
large back 
trans-conti- 
and Seattle, 
have possibilities 
Norfolk 


is over 


connection to four 


lines, Tacoma and 
even 

and 
valley 


its 


greater 
basin, or 
about 
is 
larger west 
or valley. 


The Sacramento and form- 


LO 


ing a 


an greater 


In past years, especially prior to 1900, the water 


borne commerce, and the river and harbor de- 
velopments, of the Pacific Coast (except at San 
Francisco) have been comparatively slight, due 


rather to 
of 


sparseness of population than to lack 


harbor At the 


harbors 


or depths. present, 
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Pacific Coast is increasing rapidly in population, 
and with this increase has come the natural de- 
mand better water transportation 
and the ability to provide them. 

The experience of the Atlantic 
Europe indicates that the success of 
water terminal depends greatly upon its 
sibility to and from all its transportation lines 
both water and land, at 
transfers between them, 


for facilities, 
Coast and 
a harl 


ACCeS- 


inexpensive 
and that 
can rarely be secured except through public con- 


LO} 


rates 


this condition 


It is already known (see i! 
Ss. Cong Ist 
21ft. draft boats on 
into 9-ft. draft the 
Ohio, heavy bulk cargoes can be transported by 
water at a cost of than 

mile, a rate which is much lower 
rail; but this saving may 
by the high transfer rates of poorly 
or monopolized, terminals. 


trol of some sort. 
192, 60th U. 
once loaded into 


wWuse 


Doe. Session) that 


ress, 


the Great 


Lakes, or boats on rivers like 


less $.005 per ton 


than rates by 


easily be wiped out 
arranged, 


Within the past few 


years, the legislatures of California, Oregon. and 
Washington have passed acts allowing munic- 
ipalities and other public bodies to own, or to 
control, the harbor areas, piers, wharves, docks 
and adjacent properties, and to issue bonds to 
secure the funds necessary for proper develop- 
ment of harbors. Realizing further that the 


chief benefits from such developments are usually 
local, and that direct federal help 
limited in amount, and be merely supplemental to 
local expenditures, the lars 


iInust be 
ger municipalities (and 
some smaller ones) of the Pacific Coast are con- 
tributing liberally to harbor development work, 
and the counties and states are lending 
the same, or other equally material, ways. 

San 


aid in 


Diego, which has complete ownership of 
several miles of harbor front and several hundred 
acres of tide lands adjacent thereto, is already 
spending, under the guidance of expert harbor en- 
gineers, $1,000,000 in commencing the construe- 


tion of modern terminals for 35 feet draft vessels. 
The actual depth over the ocean bar is already 
00 feet at low water and 35 feet at 
with an additional 5 feet 


federal government. 


high water, 
the 
The municipal wharves are 
to be provided with modern loading 
ing devices, and the dockage, 
dling charges at 
general 


being dredged by 
and unload- 
wharfage and han- 
all wharves receiving mixed 
are regulated the 
Harbor Commissioners. 


or 


cargoes by Board of 
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Los Angeles, in like manner, although without 
complete ownership, is spending $10,000,000 (over 
half of which has already been voted) upon ac- 


commodations for vessels of 35 


draft. Its 


water 


leet 


existing draft is 380 feet at iow (an in- 


crease to 35 has been recommended by federal 


1 


officials) Ww 


p to 16,000 linear feet of whart front- 
age, over 2,600 of which belongs to the city, 
and a less draft up to about 14,000 more whart- 
age. The municipal ownership is about one- 
sixth of the present total wharf frontage, and 


the charges at all wharves are controlled, as at 


san Diego. An increase of depth to 35 feet 


has been recommended by federal 


Officials. At 


San Francisco harbor, the State owns about 10 


niles of water frontage, of which it has improved 


about 4.75 miles with about 


10 miles of wharves 


exclusive of bulkheads. Moreover, along the en- 


tire improved water front of the city of San 
Francisco, the State controls a public street be- 
tween the water and the private property with 
riparian rights. By popular vote of 1904 and 


1910 the State is now spending $12,000,000 upon 


port improvements, all of which, together with 
operation of existing State wharves and of the 
State Belt Railroad, are under the direction and 
control of the State Harbor Commission of San 


Francisco; all being based upon the existing 48 


feet depth at low tide on the best ocean bar, and 
| feet tidal range. 

Portland, Ore., within the past vears has 
voted $2,500,000 for municipal wharves, and 


Portland and Astoria have together voted $500,- 
G00 for channel dredging in the Columbia River, 
this being in addition to liberal former contribu- 
tions for similar dredging by the Port of Portland; 
all being based upon an actual 26.5 feet depth at 
The 
two-thirds completed, is for 40 
total 


low water on the ocean bar and in the river. 
federal project, 


feet on the ocean bar, at a cost of about 


S1LS.000.000, 


Seattle and King county in 1912-3 voted $6,- 


300,000 for port improvements to accommodate 


vessels of 30 feet draft at low water, a much 


draft being 


expense 


greater possible at comparatively 


slight whenever demanded by Pacific 


vessels. 
Tacoma, Yaquima, Tillamook, 


lesser 


Nehalem, 

the 
are following these examples, so far as local cir- 
cumstances will 


and 


other seacoast 


municipalities along 
allow. 

The Pacific Coast is already reasonably sup- 
plied with dry docks, stone and floating, ane 
marine railways, for vessel repairs. At San Diego, 
there is a marine railway of 50 feet length, 50 feet 
beam, 11.5 feet draft, and 1,000 tons capacity. At 
Long Beach, adjoining San Pedro, a floating dock 
of 284 feet length, 76 feet beam, 21 feet draft over 
keel blocks, and 3,000 tons capacity. At 
the 
U. S. Naval Station at 


san 
the 
Mare’s Island, there are 4 
marine railways of 4,000, or less, tons capacity; 


» 
o 


Franciseo, besides accommodations at 


floating docks of 2,500, or less, tons capacity; 
and 2 stone docks, the largest (Union Iron Works) 
having 730 feet bottom length, 74 feet bottom 
breadth, and 30 feet draft over sills. At Port- 
land, Ore., 5 marine railways and 2 floating docks, 
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the largest (municipal) having 468 feet length, S2 
feet inside breadth, 25 feet draft over keel blocks 
and 10,000 tons capacity. At Aberdeen, Grays 
Hlarbor, a marine railway of 1,500 tons capacity. 
At Seattle, 3 marine railways of 3,000, or less, tons 
capacity, and 4 floating docks, the largest (Seattle 
Dry Dock Co.) {GS 


inside width, 


Construction & 
110 feet 


keel blocks, and 12.000 tons capacity. At 


feet 
ol feet depth over 


having 
length, 
bremer- 
the Puget Sound U. 8S. Naval Establishment, 
there are 2 


LON, 
stone docks, available to the public 
when not in use by the federal government, of 
length on blocks, 
entrance width, and 28.5 draft 
blocks. At Winslow, Harbor, there is a 
marine railway (Ilall Bros.) of 325 feet length, 
S5 feet width, 17-21 feet draft 


1.000 tons capacity. At Everett, another marine 


which the largest has 573 feet 


G3 feet over its 


Kagle 
over blocks. and 
railway of 1,500 tons. 


And at Esquinalt, Victoria, 


and Vancouver, British Columbia, there are 6 
marine railways of 3,000, or less, tonnage capacity, 
and 1 government stone dock of 450 feet length, 
65 feet width of 5 feet 
7-29 feet draft 


1e above docks and railways, ship-building op- 


bottom width and 
over sills. In 


gate, 
connection with 
erations are carried on at San Francisco, at Port- 
land, and at Grays Harbor, Eagle Harbor, and Se- 
attle. 


at San 


Oil docks for general supply purposes exist 
Pedro, Redondo Beach, Mon- 


terey, San Francisco, Oleum, Stockton and Sac- 


Diego, San 


ramento, at Astoria and Portland, and at Seattle. 
Coal docks for supply in large quantities exist 
at San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle. 

As regards existing commerce, the ports of the 
Pacific Coast are already doing well considering 
In 1913 (as stated 
in the An. Report Chief of Engineers U. 5S. Army, 


their youth and surroundings. 


1914) the total water commerce, exports and im- 
ports, foreign and coastwise, reached the follow- 
ing values at the larger ports: At Tacoma $36,- 
000,000,—greater than that of Toledo, Ohio; at 
Seattle about $115,000,000,—about the same as 
that of Portland, Me., or Providence, R. L, and 
more than half that of Baltimore or Buffalo; (the 
foreign commerce of Puget Sound alone equaling 
about $114,000,000, or about one-half that of Bos- 
ton); at Astoria and (mouth 
of Columbia River) greater 
than either Cleveland, O., Mobile, Ala., or Charles- 
ton, S. C.; at (of 
which $183,000,000 was foreign), surpassed in the 
United both total and foreign com- 
New York City, Boston, Norfolk 
and Galveston, and in total commerce alone by 
Philadelphia; at Los Angeles, $94,000,000, greater 
than Cleveland, Mobile, or Charleston, S. C.; 
at San Diego, $55,000,000, practically 


Portland, Oreg. 
$102 ,000,000, 

San Francisco, $540,000,000 
States, in 


merce, only by 


and 
equal to 
Tampa, Fla., and only a little less than Mobile, 
Ala., and Jacksonville, Fla. 

In this connection, it is well to bear in mind the 
rapidity with which all Pacific Coast water-borne 
commerce is increasing; for example, San Iran- 


cisco foreign commerce alone increased 33 per 
cent in the eight years from 1995 to 1913 (of 
which 20 per cent was in 1912-1913), and Puget 
Sound foreign commerce alone increased in like 
manner 50 per cent in the same eight years (01 
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Lec 


which 12 was in the single year 1912- 


jlo). 


per cent 


In available depths, Seattle, Tacoma, and Puget 
Sound water fronts in general are equal to those 


of any parts of the Atlantic coast of America, and 


better than those of Antwerp, belgium; Naples or 
Lsrindisi, ltaly; Dieppe or Havre, France: Brem- 
erhaven or Ilamburg, Germany. Grays Harbor 


1 feet on its bar at low water) and Willapa 
larbor (27 feet on bar) north of the Columbia 
River, and Tillamook Bay (10 feet on bar), 


(4 
Umpqua (15 feet on bar), Coos Bay (14 feet on 


Vaquina (12 feet on bar), Sinslaw feet on bar). 


bar). Llumboldt Harbor (1S feet on bar), be- 
een the Columbia and San Irancisco, while 
not yet fully developed, have natural endowments 


flicient in time to enable them to rival Charles- 
ton, S. C., or Portland, Me., (the shifting and dan- 
erous bars are being improved under projects 


the federal govern- 
Portland, Ore.. 


and appropriations made by 


ment) rom the Ocean to the 


Columbia River is, in depth, equal or superior to 


he harbors of Portland (Me.), Norfolk, Charles 
ton (S. C.), Jacksonville or Pensacola. Astoria 
and Portland, which bear to the rich and exten- 


ive Columbia River basin the same geographical 
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The Columbia, Sacramento, and San Joaquil 
rivers have large drainage basins and per O 
extensive navigation The Columbia is valu- 
able tor water power and irrigation as wel 
in its middle portions as in its upper por- 
tion. The Sacramento and San Joaquin ar 
specially valuable for irrigation purposes i 
their middle portion. The Columbia river, and 
tributaries, by the end of 1915 whe ne Jv 
S-feet depth canal is completed at Cellil 
be navigable from its mouth upward t t ni 
(to Portland) with 26 feet draft, 200 miles i S 
feet draft, 400 miles with 4 feet dratt, a Ove 
vO00. miles with feet draft, into the erio 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. The Sacrame 
is already navigable over 100 miles with 7 fee 
Sacramento), and over 300 miles with 2 
(to Red Bluff). The San Joaquin is already nav- 
igable 45 miles with 7 feet (to Sto mn); and the 


San Joaquin and Mokelumne SS miles with §& 
feet (to Galt-New Ilope). So far as these rivers 
are navigable they are valuable adjuncts to the 
| harbors into which they enter, and the communi- 
| ties served thereby are naturally much interested 
| in the general river and harbor develop $ 
which they are thus affiliated. A from these 





relations that Rotterdam and Cologne bear to the 


Rhine basin, have depths and areas of good water- 


Ways, accessible back country, and trans-conti- 


nental railway connections sufficient to bring 


them a population and commerce equal to that of 


the European cities. San Francisco Ilarbor 


(all 
oo j 


square miles 


feet 


of San Francisco Bay) with its 


: } +] 
Of ali horage area WV ith aeptns ol LO to 90 


ail d -~00 or more square miles ot le sser aenptl 


llarbor o1 


already in depths equal to New York 


any other Atlantic or Gulf port of the United 
States; and in future possibilities it is the 
equal of any of them. Los Angeles has an 
available bar and harbor depth equalled by 

» United States port except New York San 
Wiego Ilarbor, with its completely land-locked, 
half-tide water area of 21 square miles, and 
its existing inside draft of 21 feet at low 
Water over 9 miles in length, will, when dredg- 


ing now in progress is completed, have a bar and 
harbor denth exceeded on the Atlantic coast only 
by New York. 


crease with great rapidity. 


and its commerce should now in- 


three, Pacific Coast rivers are comparatively 
small, and their navigable lengths are mainly re 
stricted to the portions affected by the tides o 
the harbors which they enter. All of them hovw 

ever have valuable water powers at or near thei 


head-waters 


The opening of the Panama Canal will neces 
sarily add considerable impetus to further de- 
velopment of the Pacific Coast Ilarbors. With 
the increased business ill come he need 101 
more wharves and improved ten ui facilities 

ch as are already bei arted san Diego 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port a n 
Puget Sound, under municipal rship o1 
supervision 

ull details of past developme) f individual 
harbors, and present rules and directions for us¢ 
of pilots and other navigators of the Coast or its 


harbors, 


War 


of Engineers, U 


are published by the 


Chief 


Departme) 
(Annual Reports, 


and the 


et 


\rmy) of Department of C 


oOmmerce 
and Labor—now the Department of Commerce 
(U. S. Coast Pilot Pacifie Coast, 1909. with 


annual supplements) 
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SIPHON ON LOS ANGELES AQUEDUCT. BUILT BY THE CITY. DEADMAN’S CANYON. 


PACIFIC COAST SECURITIES. 
By G. K. Weeks, of N. W. Halsey & Co. 

The following article, prepared before the 
cataclysm in Europe temporarily deranged all 
security markets, undertakes to deal with nor- 
mal conditions as they have existed. <A dis- 
cussion of the qualities of investment bonds 
which are common to these securities in all mar- 
kets is not considered within its scope. Rather 
will it be the purpose to outline as clearly as may 
be those conditions governing the issuance of 
securities or features of the market therefor 
which have been characteristic of the Pacific 
Coast. 

The leading characteristics of the Pacific Coast 
States which have influenced the issuance and 
sale of securities are probably the rapid growth 
of this territory in population and production; 
the need of outside capital; the exceptional cli- 
mate, which attracts people accustomed to the 
luxuries of life; and the original and independent 
habits of thought which are typical of the sons 
of pioneers who form the backbone of the popu- 
lation of this section. 

The last federal census showed a percentage 
of increase in population during the 1900-1910 
decade as compared with the beginning of that 
decade amounting in California to 60.097, in 
Oregon, to 62.68°,, and in the State of Washing- 
ton to 120.41'7, as compared with only 21.02% 
for the United States as a whole. While the most 
rapid growth was in the cities, the rural dis- 
tricts also showed marked increases in population 
and wealth. Of the eleven counties in California 
where the population increased over 75‘) be- 
tween 1900 and 1910, only two contained cities 
having a population of 50,000 or more. These 
increases are all the more striking 2s compared 
with the small growth or declines in the popula- 
tion of rural districts in the East and Middle West. 
Such rapid growth points to a necessity on the 
part of states, municipalities and public utility 
corporations alike of raising large amounts of 
capital for providing the facilities necessary for 
the adequate public service of these communities. 


There are at present evidences of some dis- 
crimination against Pacific Coast Municipal 
Bonds, on the ground that these municipalities 
are putting out “too many bonds.” That there 
is some justice in this criticism the writer would 
be the last one to deny. However, from 1890 to 
1910, Seattle grew in population from 42,837 to 
237,194; Oakland from 48,682 to 150,174; Los 
Angeles from 50,395 to 319,198, and the confident 
utterances of the various Chambers of Commerce 
are to the effect that the ratio of growth reflected 
in the above federal census figures has been more 
than maintained during the last four years. In 
contrast, we find that among Eastern cities of 
silar rank, between 1890 and 1910 Cincinnati 
increased in population only from 296,908 to 363,- 
591; Buffalo from 255,664 to 423,715; Washington 
from 230,392 to 331,069, and New Orleans from 
242.039 to 339,075. This rapid Western growth 
requires continuous expenditures for new schools, 
new public buildings, new sewers, new fire pro- 
tection systems, and, alas, new jails. Also, if the 
municipality operates its own water system, new 
capital is constantly required for its enlarge- 
ment, particularly in “Sunny California,” with 
her dry seasons, where domestic water in many 
cases is brought at heavy expense from the dis- 
tant mountains. 

Likewise, in undertaking the financing of 
healthy public utilities on the Pacific Coast, it 
must be realized that success can only be attained 
by the expenditure of large sums of money year 
after year to provide necessary increases in plant 
and equipment, and that if these sums are not 
supplied, companies cannot give satisfactory 
service to consumers in their territory and can- 
not prosper. An illustration of financing illy 
suited to conditions in this territory is furnished 
by a traction system in California on which there 
were placed in the short space of eight and one- 
half years five successive bond issues, being in 
turn, first, second, third, fourth, and fifth mort- 
gages on the bulk of the system, all because the 


authorized amount of these various issues was in- 
sufficient to provide for the growth of the sys- 
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tem for even a moderate period of time. The 
history of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
the largest and best known utility on the Pacific 
Coast, illustrates the growth for which a utility 
in this territory must be prepared to provide. This 
company practically doubled the number of its 
consumers in the six and one-half years ending 
June 30, 1914, the increase being from 183,271 
to 359,228, without extending into any new terri- 
tory of importance. Our first proposition thus is, 
that the legitimate financing of the Pacific Coast 
States involves the continued issuance and sale 
of large amounts of new securities so long as the 
present ratio of growth continues. 


The demand for outside capital follows natural- 
ly, although not necessarily, the rapid growth 
already outlined. In this matter conditions 
in the three Coast States have been by no 
means identical. In California, during a long 
period terminating about 1906, local capital 
seemed sufficient for all requirements. Ex- 
cept for the money brought into the State by the 
transcontinental railroads, financed in the East, 
and by Eastern settlers, neither the municipal- 
ities nor the corporations went outside their own 
state for funds. Since the bonanza days of ’°49, 
the output of the State’s mines had been enor- 
mous, the fertile valleys had rendered ready trib- 
ute to the agriculturist, and the shipping of the 
State’s chief port, San Francisco, had added not 
a little to the general wealth. At the beginning 
of the year 1906 the total of California State and 
Municipal Bonds held in the East was less than 
$5,000,000, an amount now frequently exceeded 
by the shipments during a three months’ period. 
The public utilities of the State were practically 
all financed at home. The San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire of 1906 resulted in a tremendous 
demand for capital for the rebuilding of homes, 
stores, office buildings and factories. About the 
same time the subdivision of the great interior 
ranches, and their irrigation or reclamation to 
make them suitable for intensive farming, re- 
ceived a great impetus; interurban railroad build- 
ing began in earnest; the hydro-electric industry, 
which had sprung into being half-a-dozen years 
before, underwent rapid development; and the 
State came to be one of the greatest petroleum- 
producing sections in the world. From being 
self-sufficient in her financial affairs, California 
has now come to be a very large borrower of 
Eastern and foreign capital. In Oregon develop- 
Portland is the most 
The East 
is constantly buying securities in moderate vol- 
ume for the financing of Oregon municipalities, 
utilities and timber enterprises, but the develop- 
ment of the State has not gone forward with the 
feverish haste that has characterized California 
during recent years. Washington has been de- 
veloped almost entirely by 


ment has been less rapid. 
conservative city on the Pacific Coast. 


Eastern money, a 
goodly portion of it coming from New England, 
and while the forests and 
State are bringing in increasingly large returns 
and the Alaskan trade is proving a source of great 
revenue, municipalities and corporations alike 


grainfields of the 
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still turn to the Atlantic Seaboard for practically 
their entire supply of new capital. 

The effect of the climate and the wealth it at- 
tracts is to be noted in the $18,000,000 issue of 
California State Highway Bonds now in process 
of being marketed, supplemented by county bond 
issues throughout California aggregating an ad- 
ditional $12,500,000 for permanent road-building, 
which have been sold during the last six years. 
California owns more automobiles per capita! 
than any other state in the country, which prob- 
ably accounts in some degree for the passion for 
good roads. Santa Barbara and San Diego are 
reputed to enjoy an exceptionally equable cli- 
mate, and have attracted a large number of 
wealthy Eastern residents. Santa Barbara, in 
order to assure herself a permanent supply of 
pure water has tunneled a mountain, tapping a 
natural reservoir. San Diego, a comparatively 
small city, has sold during the last five years ap- 
proximately $6,100,000 bonds for the acquisition 
and development of a domestic water system, and 
$4,000,000 additional for parks, schools and other 
municipal improvements. 

The effect of the pioneer spirit already referred 
to is to be found in part in the confident crowd- 
ing into a few short years of the development 
and improvements which have occupied prac- 
tically as many decades in most Eastern commun- 
ities,—in part in the slashing way in which Pa- 
cific Coast communities frequently go about rem- 
edying abuses. If because of improper financ- 
ing or for other reasons a street railway system 
fails to give proper service, or to provide the ex- 
tensions required by the growth of a community, 
the vigorous Western mind jumps at the solution 
of municipal ownership, sometimes, it seems, 
with very little consideration, minding not at al) 
that the careful economist who has worked 
out these their final conclu- 
sion may advise that the latter state will be 
worse than the first. 


movements to 


While it is unwise to dog- 
matize on matters of this kind, it is the writer’s 
judgment that the population on the Pacific Coast 
contains no greater socialistic element—prob- 
than the population of the Eastern 
states, and that the considerable vogue of munic- 
ipal ownership is due not to any theoretical con- 
version to the wisdom of state ownership and 
operation of utilities, but rather to an ungovern- 
able determination that the facilities which are 
believed by the local population to be befitting 
their ambitious cities, shall be immediately 
achieved—if private capital does not respond with 
alacrity, then by the municipality itself. 

A detailed discussion of the exact market for 
the various classes of Pacific Coast bonds would 
be too technical for the purposes of this article. 
The state bonds and bonds of the cities of 
Spokane, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, and Los Angeles, which alone of the 
Pacific Coast public issues are legal investments 
for savings banks in New York and Massachus- 
etts, naturally find their market largely in the 
East. In the case of none of the municipalities 
in question are more than 50% of outstanding 
bonds held on the Pacific Coast, and in the case 


ably less 
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of some of them practically the entire outstand- 
ing indebtedness is held outside the home mar- 
ket. The situation as regards county bonds is 
somewhat mixed. Many of these issues find their 
way to the Eastern market, but in California, 
where county bonds are favored for trust fund 
investment, even above the bonds of the largest 
municipalities, the local market absorbs a very 
fair proportion of county issues. Of all Cali- 
fornia county bonds outstanding, a majority are 
today held within the State. In all of the three 
Pacific Coast states, local municipal bonds are 
accepted as security for public deposits; in Cali- 
fornia they are the only legal security. The de- 
mand for public bonds for this purpose reinforces 
the demand for savings bank or trust fund invest- 
ment to a marked degree, in addition to which the 
state school funds in California and Washington 
absorb a very considerable amount of local bonds, 
30 that outside of the very high-grade municipals 
which are legal for savings banks or sought after 
for insurance company investment in the East, 
the local market absorbs the bulk of new munic- 
ipal issues. 

In the public utility field the movement toward 
consolidation, so well known in all sections of the 
country, has gone forward in a rather rapid way. 
In the State of Washington practically all pub- 
ic utilities of importance fall within five or six 
groups, 2ll controlled from the East. The situa- 
tion in Oregon is similar. In California many 
of the important interurban railways are under 
the control of the Southern Pacific Company. In 
the hydro-electric field eight companies prac- 
tically dominate this industry throughout the 
State. These companies are mostly controlled 
in California, but represent the investment of a 
large amount of Eastern capital. In the case of 
ponds issued, the proportion placed in the East 
is usually in direct ratio to the size and import- 
auce of the issue, the more important bond issues 
which come on the market in large blocks being 
taken principally by Eastern and foreign Cap- 
ital, while the smaller companies putting out 
bonds in limited amounts from time to time are 
able to obtain their capital to a large extent in the 
local market. 

The railroad commissions of the Pacific Coast 
states, and particularly the California Commis- 
sion, bid fair to become large factors in the mar- 
ket for public utility securities which come under 
their jurisdiction. The California Commission 
has adopted the broad principal that no securi- 
ties, either stock or bonds, may be issued except 
against an investment in property in an amount 
fairly comparable to the par value of the se- 
curities issued. While a strict adherence to this 
rule may work some initial hardship in the mat- 
ter of stock issues, it is believed by the writer 
that its conscientious application to the securi- 
ties of companies operating in a territory which 
possesses such great natural resources and such 
brilliant prospects of future growth as the Pacific 
Coast states, will insure a class of public utility 
bonds as safe and ultimately as popular as those 
originating in any other section of the United 
States. 
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MINING ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
By H. Foster Bain, Editor Mining & Scientific 
Press, San Francisco. 

Time is bringing changes in mining along the 
Pacific Coast. Only in Alaska and Oregon do the 
gold mines now make the largest contribution 
to the annual output. In California, petroleum, 
the wonderful liquid fuel that is transforming the 
industrial situation on the West coast, now out- 
ranks it; while in Washington coal takes first 
place and even in British Columbia, that province 
of marvelously varied mineral wealth, coal out- 
ranks not only gold but copper, which there takes 
second place. 

Using for convenience the more complete fig- 
ures for 1912, and following the statistics com- 
piled by the United States Geological Survey, it 
appears that the mineral output of the three 
Pacific Coast states is now as follows: 


California ................$92,837,374 
op 15,347,313 
WE. k. Lik-ee deux cree 2 553,549 


$110,738,236 

To this may be added the production of Alaska 
and British Columbia, $22,724,833 and $32,440,800 
respectively, making a total of $165,903,869. The 
present production is at an even larger rate. The 
total is impressive even in these days of large 
sums. What is even more significant, however, 
is the large portion of the total which represents 
fuels and structural materials; the former ac- 
counts for $58,322,376, and the latter for $26,276,- 
879. Of these the expenditure on structural ma- 
terials—including clay products, stone, cemen: 
and lime—represents money spent at home large- 
ly in building up permanent structures. In a 
sense, it stands for savings of the present for 
the future. 
at home. 


The fuel, too, is largely consumed 
While California is exporting large 
quantities of pe.roleum, the bulk of the oil is 
burned on the West coast and each barrel of oil 
or ton of coal represents work done by unseen 
hands; labor that does not eat and does not con- 
sume. The waterfalls, oilwells, and coal mines 
make up in part for the small population in the 
large area. 

Ninety per cent of the mineral output of the 
Pacific Coast is represented by four items: 


I inet unde as ele trie Wiles . $58,322,376 
ED Gikwiex ieee 43,416,335 
Structural materials... 26,276,879 
CUE Foss ccaiwndeok 19,373,233 


The remainder of the production is in widely 
varied form. California is the most important 
North American producer of quicksilver, and 
Alaska has the only important tin mine. Silver 
and lead are not mined in important quantities 
on the Pacific coass, though in eastern British 
Columbia there is a thriving industry and in the 
Coeur D’Alenes, barely outside the state of Wash- 
ington, is one of the world’s great lead-silver dis- 
tricts. 


Almost all the metals and non-metallic 
minerals of economic importance occur in the 
region and many of them are produced. It is 
not likely, however, that within any period of 
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present importance the dominance of fuels, gold, 
copper, and building materials will be challenged. 

While the days of gold easily won from shal- 
low placers have gone, gold mining is still a 
great industry and it is now based upon deposits 
that assure it a long life. The dredging fields, 
it is true will be exhausted in a few years by the 
great 16-cubic foot 
boats, but the quartz mines grow in importance 
rather than the reverse. 


buckets used on modern 
The reason is that each 
new device, each increase in scale of operations, 
so lowers the cost of production as automatically 
to convert into ore much that was previously too 
lean to rank as more than waste. When min- 
ing began at Juneau, small veins of quartz con- 
taining gold to the value of $20 per ton or more 
were worked, just as even richer veins have been, 
within a few years, opened near Sitka. Such veins 
are quickly exhausted, but the Alaska-Juneau 
is now preparing to mine ore worth but $1.35 per 
ton net, and is counting on treating 12,000 tons 
per day. 
adequate for 300 years. 


On this basis the supply is considered 
Two neighboring mines 
are likewise arranging for wholesale production. 
While the opportunities are exceptional at Juneau, 
and for some time to come it will be impossible 
to hope for equally low costs elsewhere, move- 
ment in the same direction is taking place in all 
the mining districts on the coast. There can be 
no such thing as total exhaustion of the mines, 
even though a mine is a true wasting asset. As 
the demand for metal grows, any resulting scare- 
ity is reflected in price, which in turn, with bet- 
ter or larger scale operations reducing costs, 


brings into the field deposits previously un- 


workable. 


The great new thing in the Pacific Coast min- 


eral industry in the last decade has been the 
opening of the California oil fields. It is diffi- 


cult to overestimate the importance of this de- 
velopment in an area relatively barren of fuel 
Nowadays not only does California supply mor 

crude petroleum than any field in the world, but 


its reserve is the largest known: more than half 


the total for the United States. It is believed 
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that the California oil fields have now been out- 
lined and that there is comparatively little hope 
of finding any great productive area outside their 
limits. While, too, it is hazardous to guess, it is 
not thought probable that any comparable fields 
the Coast of 


while 


will be discovered upon Pacific 
North America. The 


large when measured in barrels is small as meas- 


reserve, therefore, 
ured against future demands if oil is to continue 
to be burned for fuel in all the 
territory now dominated by it. 


industries and 
lor the present 
coal is at a discount on the Pacific, but, meas- 
ured by long years, the petroleum supply is en- 
tirely inadequate. Even now, and with the Mex- 
ican and other Gulf coast fields to reinforce the 
supply, the Atlantic steamship companies dare 
It is in- 


the 


not convert their ships to oil burners. 


evitable that in a comparatively few years 
demand for petroleum will outrun the cheap sup- 
kor the pres- 
ent it is abundant and so cheap that the 
little or The 


and marketing agencies 


ply and its use will be restricted. 
pro- 
ducer makes not benefit 
goes to the transporting 


in part, but most of all to the people of Cali- 


profit. 


fornia and neighboring states who, by reason of 
the possession of this marvelously eflicient and 
convenient fuel, have seen industries established 
and brought to a profitable basis in a few yeai 
otherwise have had to wait fo 


that would 


decades. 


Time will continue to work changes in the 
mining industry of the coast. Petroleum will 
become a precious fuel to be used only for spe- 
cial purposes. Coal mining in the Northwest 
and Alaska will grow; improvements in smelt- 


ing practice will permit the copper industry, now 


held down by court restrictions on fume emis- 
sion, to take its proper place; iron and the minor 


the output of struc- 


metals will play their part; 
tural materials will increase with the population; 
furnish, the 


and always the West will not only 


minerals called for by industry, but an appreci- 
able amount of gold as a basis for the currency 
with 


ransacted 


which the business of industry may be 
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HARVEST TIME IN 
THE AGRICULTURE OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


By Thomas Hl. 


Means, of Symmes, Means & 
Chandler. 

Less than one hundred years ago the agricul- 
tural products of the Pacific Coast country con- 
sisted of a few cattle raised under the direction 
of the mission 
small 


fathers, and of the yields from 
fields 


The country 


orchards, erain 


and 
rounding the mission settlements. 


gardens, sur- 
back from the Coast and away from the missions 
was a wilderness inhabited by Indians. Within this 
hundred years a population of seven millions has 
come into the district west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; five millions occupying the immediate coast 
states. The mines first attracted settlement, but 
agricultural development has gone on so rapidly 
that today mining is but a small part of the inter- 
ests of the people. Agriculture has become the 
great industry, and, though the area of land de- 
veloped is small as compared with the total area, 
there are large areas of the highest type of agri- 
cultural development. One hundred 
seen a change from wilderness to the most sci- 


years has 


entific and highly specialized 
world. 


farming in the 


This settlement and development of so vast a 
territory is one of the most remarkable events in 
the history of the world. While the time given 
above is one hundred years, the real substantial 
With- 
in that time the five millions of people who occupy 


progress has occurred within sixty years. 


the Pacific Coast states have established 200,000 


farms containing 51 million acres, of which 22 


million acres are improved. The value of crops 
raised in 1909 was $345,000,000, and the value of 
live stock on farms $360,000,000. 

A development carried on at such a rapid rate 
must meet and solve many important problems, 
and it is natural to suppose that many problems 
of importance are yet awaiting solution. Taking 
everything into consideration, however, the devel- 
opment of agriculture in some parts of this ter- 
ritory, is superior to that of any similar area in 
the world. 

The is divided, agricul- 
turally, into five great districts, each of which has 


Pacific Coast region 


agricultural possibilities peculiar to itself. 
are: 


These 
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MPIRE, 

These five topographic regions merge some- 
what, but are, in their broad lines, distinct. Each 
has its crops, its transportation and marketing 
problems, and each will develop in the future 
along lines less 


more or independent of the 


others. 


id Roel i] Mountain Region 


The Rocky Mountain Pacific 
Coast includes that part of Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, 


Region of the 


Utah, Colorado and New Mexico draining 
into, and commercially tributary to, the Pacific 
Coast. The area includes the mountain slopes 
and elevated valleys of the states mentioned. A 
great variety of climates, soils and agricultural 
possibilities are present. 


Owing to the distance of the region from large 
cities and from cheap transportation, the agricul- 
tural development of an intensive character is 
confined to small areas around centers of mining 
activity, and to districts along the trainsconti- 
nental railroads and their branch lines. 

Grain, hay, cattle and sheep are the principal 
products, but the growing of potatoes for ship- 
ment and fruit of a superior quality has been de- 
veloped on a considerable scale at many points. 
The upper Snake River Valley in Idaho, and the 
country around Grand Junction, Colo., are ex- 
amples. 


Irrigation is necessary in all of these higher 
valleys. The country can be said to be only 
opened up, and its possibilities demonstrated, by 
these developments; the future will see many 
undeveloped brought high 
Very few localities now 


areas into a state 


of cultivation. have a 
large area of high class development, but as 
transportation facilities and population increase 
larger areas will be improved, and we may expect 
to see a continued and healthy growth on these 
regions. 

A great area in which irrigation cannot be car- 
ried on will, on account of its roughness, doubt- 
less be devoted in the future, as it has been in 
the past, to grazing. The valleys will be devoted 
to the production of grain and hay for maintain- 
ing and fattening the cattle grazed on the moun- 
tains and hills. 


The local markets in mining 


camps and cities along the railroads will be sup- 
plied with produce, and a surplus of high grade 


fruit, and such commodities as potatoes will be 
shipped out. 














. 
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l'reight rates from this mountain region to the 


markets of the world will always act to prevent 


he shipping of bulky commodities. The produce 

ill probably be shipped out as meat, wool, 
r other animal products. The high quality of 
he potatoes, fruit and canned goods is such 
hat there will always be an outside market for 
hem, and Colorado, Utah and Montana potatoes 
nd apples are likely to be in demand. 


This region will benefit as little as any from the 


Panama Canal, except as the opening of the canzé 
will cause great development on the Pacific Coast 
The canal will not make the world’s markets 
more available to Rocky Mountain agriculturists. 


th. Cesat Basie 


The great basin is that county between the 
ocky and Sierra Nevada mountains, and includes 
arts of Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Utah, Ne- 
sada, Arizona, and Eastern California. The region 
s elevated in Southern Idaho and Nevada, the 
alleys averaging over 4,000 feet above sea level, 
ut is lower at the north and south ends. In 
Washington the elevation is generally less than 
00 feet, and in Southern Arizona less than 3,000 
-eet. The rainfall varies greatly, from less than 5 
inches per annum in parts of Southern California, 
\rizona, and Nevada, to 25 inches in Washington. 
femperatures vary in a similar manner and, while 
ranges are grown in the south, there are moun- 
ain ranges covered with perpetual snow. 

Irrigation is necessary in most parts of the 
‘reat basin region. The only portions where 
farming without irrigation is possible are certain 
arts of Northern Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. A few districts are humid enough to permit 
f dry farming in parts of Utah, Nevada, and 
Arizona. 

The irrigated valleys present highly cultivated 
and prosperous districts, as is seen in Southern 
Idaho, and in Utah and Arizona. Much of the 
land, however, has no available water supply and 
is used for pasturage alone. Hundreds of square 
miles are sheep and cattle range, and will always 
emain so. 

The soils of the great basin vary greatly, but 
there are larger areas of soil derived from vol- 
anic material. Washington, Idaho, and Nevada 
are regions of lava ash and lava soil. Where 
ainfall or irrigation water is available, the crops 
produced are excellent and regular. 

The crops of the great basin are varied, oranges 
‘ny the south; fruit in Utah and in the north; po- 
atoes in Idaho; and alfalfa, grains, and cattle in 
all parts. Fruits and vegetables are but a small 
art of the total produce, but in some districts 
they become an important item of production. 
or instance, in certain parts of southern Idaho 
‘ruits are important, and potatoes of a high qual- 
ity are produced. Oranges and grape-fruit, very 
early in bearing, are grown in Arizona, and there 
is promise of considerable extension of this busi- 
ness. In Utah, where farms are small and labor 
abundant. fruits and vegetables are grown for 
canning and shipping. 

Grain and cattle products are bowever, the 
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most important items which go into general com- 
merce. The grain-growing regions of Oregon and 
Washington now produce fifty million bushels of 
wheat yearly and are capable of producing more. 
The other parts of the region do not now produce 
much more grain than needed for local consump- 
tion. 

Cattle and cattle products are everywhere im- 
portant, and in aggregate these are the most im- 
portant items of agricultural produce entering 
the channels of commerce. The wide areas of 
semi-arid land, too dry for farming, afford con 
siderable feed, and cattle and sheep produced 
under range conditions are fattened for slaughte1 
in the irrigated valleys, or shipped to other feed- 
producing regions. The opportunities for the 
future lie in the direction of increasing the num- 
ber and quality of the cattle and sheep raised. 

High freight rates will always work against the 
great basin country and hold down the shipping 
of bulky produce. It is true that, in special dis- 
tricts, fruit and vegetables of a high quality will 
always be produced and, on account of their supe- 
rior quality, will be shipped long distances, but in 
the long run sheep, cattle, and their products, 
will be the staples and the money makers for the 
farmer. 

The new lines of commerce introduced by the 
opening of the Panama Canal will have consid- 
erable effect upon the great basin region. Freight 
rates at tide water are low enough to enable 
these regions to ship into the world’s markets 
and it is likely that canned foods, potatoes, fruits 
and grain, as well as animal products, will be 
shipped. 


The district designated the Sierra Nevada Re- 
gion includes the mountain zone from Mexico to 
Canada which lies between the great basin on 
the east, and the Interior Valleys of California and 
Oregon on the west. The width of this great 
mountain belt varies from fifty to one hundred 
miles. It includes a large area of fertile valley 
and hill land, but a great area is too rough for 
anything but grazing or forestry. 

Much of the area is now occupied by National 
Forests, and by forest land in private ownership 
The lower mountain slopes are well suited to 
fruit culture, and the valleys for production of 
all kinds of produce suited to the climate. The 
east slope is much drier than the west slope and 
much smaller in area, for the distance between 
the mountain crest and the great basin region is 
short. To the west the slope is gradual, and the 
area of land suited for agriculture is large. 

Very little of this region is now farmed. Much 
of it is grazed by cattle and sheep, and it is only 
where the transcontinental railroads cross the 
range that the area of farmed land is large. Such 
a farming area is found along the Southern Paci- 
fic Railroad from Sacramento to Reno. 

Large areas of land of great potentiality are 
found in all three states traversed by this great 
mountain range and it is likely that future gen- 
erations will see much of this now undeveloped 
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land cultivated, irrigated and producing crops. 


Fruit and fruit products will be the greatest item 
in production, but cattle and animal products 
will be important on account of the area of land 
vhich is too high and too rough for anything but 


pasturage. 
Intersoy Val r 1 Oreaon 


The Interior Valleys of California and Oregon 
lie between the Sierra Nevada Mountains and 
the Coast Range. The San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento Valleys in California, and the Willamette 
Valley in Oregon are the most important regions. 

These valleys are warm in summer, with very 
mild winters; have large areas of excellent soil, 
and quantities of water for irrigation; are sur- 
rounded by mountains rich in minerals and oil, 
with tremendous quantities of water power de- 
veloped and awaiting development. Deep water 
transportation is available in both valleys, and 
rail transportation is well developed. 

The products are varied, almost every crop 
grown in the United States, with the exception of 
a few strictly tropical plants, is grown here, and 
here are such varieties of soils and situations that 
some spot may be found where each crop can be 
produced commercially. There is no region in 
America where a greater variety of products may 
be found. Grain has long been the staple crop, 
but as irrigation is developed, grain gives way to 
horticulture, dairying, gardening, sugar beets 
and hops. Cotton, tobacco, and rice have been 


grown on a small scale, and the near future will 
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fO VALLEY, CAL 


see these rapidly extended. Cattle and sheep 
summer in the surrounding mountains, and wint- 
er in the valleys. Ilops, barley, and vines furn- 
ish the stimulants for the nation and there is the 
opportunity for great extension of these crops 
when temperance instead of prohibition becomes 
the rule in the United States. 

These valleys are, in many places, highly de- 
veloped, and support confortably a large popula- 
tion in a small area. Such regions as those around 
fresno and Modesto in California have consid- 
erable areas where a family is comfortably sup- 
ported by the produce from ten or twenty acres, 
and there are, in California and Oregon, several 
million acres capable of equally high develop- 
ment. The great valleys of California and Ore- 
gon could support five million people in comfort. 

The nearness of these valleys to tidewater is an 
important factor in their favor. Tidewater en- 
ters the lower part of the valleys in both cases. 
Steam roads and electric lines are being con- 
stantly developed to transport produce to the 
cities and to tide water. 

The products of these valleys already enter ex- 
Califor- 
nia grain, wines, and dried fruits, and Oregon 


tensively into the world’s commerce. 


hops, are shipped to Europe in direct competi- 
tion with European grown produce. 

These valleys have a variety of soils, and con- 
ditions which permit regular and heavy crops 
to be produced. The climate is dry and the 
sunshine strong in summer, making the harvest- 
ing of crops sure and the quality good. 
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\s vet, water transportation, though available, | rapid development or greater increase in popul 


has had a small part in the development of these tion in the last twenty-five years, it is equa 


: valleys. The greater part of the higher valued true that in the near future we m: xpect 
produce goes east by rail, but grain, hops, dried much greater advanc Phere % Linh J 
fruits, and wines are sent to Europe and the At- els, D evel Vill ¢ ule 
lantic coast by water. The Panama Canal will settled by the peo} WI reg 
open the way for more extensive shipments o The first problei , he ( 8] of whi 
these commodities, and it is likely that vessel will depend the future « he c vy, is that « 
equipped for refrigeration will pernilt shipmen markets tor produce The sec ) Le whit 
by the canal route, of oranges, grape ppl { has been seriously considered i y regions « 
other fruits now shipped by rail he west. is that of the pply of % ( ral 
}? ( || 0) labor. The third proble 

The coastal regions of California, Washington tlers for much of the land whicl lies 
and Oregon include that portion of the coast or which is held in large tracts 
which derives its climate directly from the Pa- I W : ( | 
cific Ocean, where the temperatures are gener- Kets” for Pacific Coast pro 
ally low, there is little frost, and more rain than Gay well developed, but a large incre: 
in the interior valley. roduction of any one ¢ ld ' 

In southern California, the rainfall varies fro ee ne eer ° 
12 to 15 inches. Northward there is a gradual in- oped 7” ae a ne eerie 
crease until, in Washington and Oregon, the fall  C¢¢@™s 40.000 carloads per annum. it 
is from 100 to 120 inches. There is a correspond that 2h velann aiennpionaaie. Puce endl 
' ae ; ruits to a great extent, and a furthe 
ing gradual change in crop possibilities, and in 

, paiks rease ] he produ of the Pac Coast V 
native vegetation. In southern California, the ; 
land is scarcely timbered at all, and the agricul- “ = ottepeeraared ee t 

. ret elsewhere \val Ul a mau Vy 
tural products are largely of a sub-tropical na-  ,.. 
Washington and Oregon has }] yped 
ture. In central and northern California, grain 
er than regular markets fot 
beans, alfalfa, truck, and dairying are the rule bladed aii Bil aes a ' 
In the north, dairying is the greatest industry Sa aa ~ ior ea 

a # fruit brings low prices hese 

These coast regions have a climate which i without doubt. larcely duc to competition fi 
regarded as superior to any of the interior eli districts nearer the Do + li aaa , 
mates, and for that reason are apt to fill up with he people of the Pacific ¢ have ( ( 
a large population. We have today an example and seeured a permanent marl 
of this dense population in southern California fruit. thev will al avs have his fluetuat 
Almost the entire orange belt lies in the coastal in price ay is thousht that the Panama Canal 
region. A similar condition prevails in many of the wil] onen new channels of tt and thus enal 

naller valleys which open out on the Pacific thennoeka ut ti Pacific Coast to overcome the 
Ocean, such as the Salinas Valley, and the valleys | difficulties bv shipment of th duc O 
at each end of the San Francisco Bay. The por- | wider area 
tions of this region in north California, Oregoi The fruit business is, however, by no meat 
and Washington, are now only partially devel- the only agricultural industry which has p 
oped, but we may expect a large influx of set lems of marketing. The grain crops are gene 
tlers who will farm the valleys and clear th: ld without diiliculty, but there are times when 
low mountains and foot hills for the planting of | the hay crop exceeds the demand and prices art 
fruit. -This region will be largely farmed for low. At present this is due to the scarcity of 
the purpose of supplying the coast citie feeding cattle for tl consumption of hay, high 
comparatively few products will be grown for prices for beef having receitly ca (large nul 
shipping or export. There are important excep- bers of young animals to | a. 4 L 1 

tions, however. The citrus fruits of souther urally come about that the herds of the we 
California are one of the State’s largest export Will be built up, though this is going to be dil 
crops, and important fruit centers have been de- | ficult as long as young cattle « high | 
veloped in a number of other valleys, such as | Pric' b the il is re-established 
ihe Pajaro and Santa Clara valleys, south of San | there should be a smaller fluc in hay 


Francisco. Other important centers of fruit  P!* 
growing will later be developed in the north 
These fruits will be shipped to eastern markets “ 


by rail or the Panama Canal. 


T? tai 7 Ip ’ eo 


The statements above outlined briefly review / L, Probl Many of the industries o 
the physical conditions of each of the important the Pacific Coast ar highly specialized and a 
districts of the Pacific Coast. and call attention large amount of labor is, each year, required 
to the products which these districts grow for for short periods; for example, the fruit pick- 
shipment. It-is easy to see that the development ing and hop picking seasons. The hay har- 
of the Pacific Coast is yet in its infancy, and while _ vest, which extends over a_ longer period 


no portion of the United States has had more than in the east, also requires considerable 
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extra labor and coincides with the 


busy 
season in the mountain lumber camps. The con- 
sequence is that there are often periods when 
labor is scarce in parts of the west, and the farm- 
er has to put up with very inferior help, despite 
the fact 


that prices for agricultural labor in the 


west are higher than in the eastern states. 


This condition will slowly right itself as the 


large holdings are cut up. An increase in the 
number of small farms results in a large amount 
of labor being brought into the country. The 
women and children will be able to do much in 
the way of fruit and hop picking, leaving the men 
free for the hay and grain harvests. It is further- 
more expected that cheap passenger rates will 
be established via the Panama Canal bringing im- 
migrants from European countries, who will nat- 
urally drift to the farms, and much healthier 
labor conditions will be the result. It is not likely 
that much of this labor will come supplied with 
capital sufficient to enable them to buy farms, 
but, wherever government lands are available, 
they will settle on them and secure their living, 
while developing their own farms, by working on 
adjoining places. It is unfortunate that public 
sentiment on the coast is now so strongly un- 
favorable to certain classes of Oriental labor, for 
no other people have been able to give us the 
services required at such a low rate of pay. 

The Settlement of the West. 


the west has only begun. 


The settlement of 
It will easily be pos- 
sible to support a population five times as great 
as that now found there. Climatic conditions 
are favorable; health 


class of 


conditions are good; 


the splendid settled 


yioneers who 
] 
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the west have built up social and political insti- 
tutions which are attractive to thinking people. 
All of these together are serving to interest 
people the world over in the Pacific Coast. 
Now that the Government has undertaken the 
development of the irrigation resources of the 
country, and has settled upon a fixed policy re- 
garding other natural resources, this population 


is bound to come, and come to stay. 


It is unfortunate that the real development oi 
the west has been made a business of money 
The sale of land 
at high prices has been the one great 


making on too large a scale. 
motive 
which is back of practically all settlement in the 
west. The rise in land values has been extra- 
ordinary and to-day, in California, Washington, 
Oregon, and other states of the west, land is of- 
fered to settlers at prices ten times its value a few 
years ago. It is claimed that the prices now be- 
ing asked are justified by the return that the lands 
will give, but, whether this is true or not, high 
prices are discouraging settlers, and the west 
is suffering in consequence. However, operators 
are beginning to realize their mistakes, and are 
taking steps to rectify them, as elsewhere cited 
in this volume. 


Natural conditions on the Pacific Coast have 
made possible a remarkably rapid development of 
that territory in the last sixty years. Its future 
development, to which the Panama Canal will 
contribute, will be even more rapid. The pres- 
ent tendency is toward development of a con- 
stantly more intensive character. This, together 
with an ever broadening market for its products 


will result in greater prosperity. 
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INTENSIVE FARMING ON A LARGE SCALE 


The farming Industry has not I 
us, been regarded with favor by the | ves 
Bad seasons, lack of rain. o1 too much rain have ! 
dered the return uncertain and the =t it x 
I ( li det 1 | rel | « ( lel ‘ 
Cro} I ly thie I } t 
un the industry has been deemed s 
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Tractor 1 24 disc plows cutting a 1o-fvot 
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These men almost 
( rop) Thiel. 


their operations showed, 


were, without exception, “one 
In spite of the large average return that 
floods, other 
failure oe them 
heavy periodic losses sometimes through a series of 
vears. This fact did not tend to change the attitud 
of eapital toward large single i 
farming industry. 

The first primitive experiments in irrigation in 


droughts, or 


causes of erop damage or stoned 


ives! elt: 1 the 


California quickly served to demonstrate the eco- 

homie error of such operations, The case of the 

“wheat kings” was analogous to that of Mark 

Twain’s pseudo prince “Tom Canty,” who used the 

(rreat Seal of Enel ind “LO erack huts with.” Thi V 
_— 


low vears, On an 


were raising seventeen bushels of whe: vear, 
less deductions for and fal 

acre of land which, with the additional tvestment 
required for irrigation would, in seven years, V1 
annually one ton of olives, and in ten years, two 
tons. Investors were quick to see the obvious and 


losses 


: . © ° ° ° 1 a2% 
fied farming under irrigation has since been steadily 


carried Ol. 
As the subject of irrigation is separately treated 
in another article it is the *s intention to 


the conversion of creat orain farm d tracts to divi rsi- 


writer's 
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twentv acre tracts under irrigation. The su 

the early investors gave such impetus to the : 
ness of developing large irrigation tracts th 

present t ere remains no arid land « 

simple irrigation, save at a price based upon its pos 
sible earning power when irrigated rather than o 
its pre “ELIE ¢ irnines, Furthermore, of thi 
pensively developed river waters which can be us d 


for direct irrigation have 
irrig 

expensive storage or pumping stations. 
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future ition supply must 
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ment and ope ration of the land than in the re-sal 
in small parcels at prevailing values. 

There are Ct rtain crops for irrigated areas that 
are particularly suited to farming on a large seale. 
Pe rhaps the most important of these Is alfalf l, which 
is, of course, a staple. It is the forage crop of the 
southwest, being particularly valuable in the feeding 
of all types of work stock and dairy cows, and in fat- 
tening cattle. hogs or sheep. It is the most common 
crop grown by the twenty or forty acre farmer 

There are other er ps that it is prac tical to FrTOWw 
on a large scale under irrigation; the olive, for which 
there is a constant] Increasing demand, an esp 
cially hardy tree bearing for practically an unlimited 
leneth of time: the fig, of which much the same 
ean be said: the sugar beet; the onion; the potato 
(all being among the hardier tvpes of roots). Within 
the last vear or two eotton has been prove l to be 
rofitable crop in certain sections of California I) 
fact, an eminent authority states that there is n 
crop grown in the United States whi 
rrown to advantage in California, under in 


It is simply a question of the s tion of the crop 
best suited to the land, which ean be handled to ad 
ntage o1 | <cal 
The levelopet 
of ! MN 


? 
<i! 
ul 

{ 

1 
Lee il al di ‘ 
} ’ 
erious problem Ih drain vel to ft 
his excess water must « hey . a a — nd. 
rv. in dischareing, provi 1 Iniurv to his ne 
OF ¢ i's in) CCl in d I'he ly lif ] e | 
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r of ered ¢ Wh 0 Ul tracts under s 
hundred individuals. 

Even if it is the ultimate intention to dispos 


the tract in small pareels, it is the course of wis } 
to develop all, or a large portion, of it for imm« d 


Ope ration, to provid for interest and overhead ex 
penses. The project thus developed is independent 
of anv of the causes of adverse selling conditions. 
The chance of f re of eit] : r buyer is 


duced toa minimum. It is along such lines th 
irrigation project | f thi 


l i 
ler to obtain for the investor the surest and his 


ore 
est return. 

There have recently been 
been handled exactly along the lines above outlined. 
In most instances 
familiar, the peratine returns have been so 
much greater than was anticipated that it has been 


leemed inadvisable to market any of the property 
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THE OIL INDUSTRY OF CALIFORNIA. 
‘rank J. 


by Silsbee 


‘The beginning of the twentieth century marked 
1¢ dawn of the era of oil power in industrial and 
naritime pursults the world over. before its 
span of vears is half passed there will have been 
phenomenal revolution in all 


the 


ed the most 


VilLil©@ss 


history of mechanical engineering through 


tilization of oil as a source of energy in place ot 


oal and other combustibles used for steam-mak- 


ing and other power-production purposes. The 
levelopment of the internal combustion engine, 
capable of being operated with crude petroleum 
ind low-grade distillates, and suited to the re- 


yuirements of the world’s work on land and sea, 


will work a marvelous change in engineering 


standards. No mechanical achievement has made 
such rapid strides and none has been more revo- 
iutionary in effect. Oil power is in the ascend- 
ency. 
The 
great importance to the industrial and commer- 


petroleum industry of California is of 
cial pursuits of the Pacific coast, on account of 
ithe economic change in production and trans- 
portation costs being brought about by the de- 
The oil 


State are destined to have a 


velopment of oil resources of 
he Golden 


wide influence on industry and commerce. 


power. 
world- 

The 
economic advantages of liquid fuel on land and 
with the 


the manufacturer, and, 


the 


will attract 


5sCa 


Panama Canal, influence routing of the 

world’s shipping. 

Pacific 
This 


territory has no coal deposits of particular com- 


Petroleum is the natural fuel of the 
coast states of North and South America. 


mercial importance. Aside from deposits in Wash- 
ington and British Columbia, and the undeveloped 
resources of Alaska and Peru, there is no satis- 
factory coal. The coal that is produced does not 
compare favorably with eastern, Welsh, or Aus- 
ralian coals, and the cost is considerably higher. 
The use of California oil is therefore universal on 
ll railroads in the state and its consumption ex- 
ends into Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon 
British Columbia Alaska. 
market territory 


nd Washington, and 
the 


irom Alaska to Chile and Hawaii, and inland as 


n short comprehends a 


ar east as Carlin, Nevada, El Paso, Texas and Al- 


huquerque, New Mexico. Almost all coastwise 
steamers burn oil, and when the economic in- 
luence of liquid fuel with the internal com- 
yustion engine begins to be felt, the use of oil 


vill extend to the trans-oceanic vessels. 

The advantages enjoyed in the use of liquid 
fuel in stationary plants may be summed u 
briefly as follows: 

1. General cleanliness. 

fligh boiler and furnace efficiency 

o \bility to carry overloads and meet, al- 
nost instantly, wide ranges in load 

i Total absence of smoke when burners are 


»roperly handled. 


LIVIN Wlih- 


>. Uniform draft and air supply 
imum 


variation in furnace temperature 
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6. No loss when stored indefinitely. 


7. Low cost of handling. 


The advantages of oil being burned under ma- 


rine boilers instead of coal are enumerated as 
follows: 

l. Ability to raise steam quickly 

2. Rapid bunkering from light r shore, day 
or night, rain or shine, with no dust or dirt 

3. Can be tored in double bottoms and 


other spaces Ol 


board ship where coal co 
be placed. 


}. Practically double steaming radius 1 
given storage space 

5 NO spontaneous combustion: decreased 
boiler room force; hardships of stoking re 
moved; absence of aust and dirt in the engine 


room with the consequent reduction of wear on 


working parts. 


6 No ashes to handle: and decreased main- 
tenance cost through increased life of boilers. ete. 
For railroad purposes the use of liquid fuel, 


aside from affording many of the benefits given 
in the the 
the absence of sparks, thereby eliminating the 


foregoing, has further advantage of 


danger of fires along rights-of-way. In certain 
forest reserves through which railroads pass, the 
government requires that oil be burned, to reduce 
the fire hazard. 

For metallurgical purposes, fuel oil gives an in- 
creased capacity to the furnaces, high tempera- 
tures, absence of soot in dust chambers, ease and 
range of regulation, “sows” 


quickly. 


and ability to reduce 


The average price for which good steaming 
coal can be delivered into bunkers of consumers 
in Pacific coast territory is close to $8 per ton. 


Records of the Navy Department from 1906 to 
1910 indicate that the average price the federal 


government paid for coal for its war vessels on 


the Pacific was $8.10 per ton. The average in 
the Puget Sound country was $8.18 and Mare 
Island $8.47 per ton. It will therefore be seen 
that $8 per ton is a fair basis of coal cost in com- 


parison with liquid fuel. Exhaustive tests by the 
United States government, and other independent 
from three to three 


investigations, indicate that 


and one-half barrels of oil fuel are equivalent 


to one ton of good steaming coal. The average 
price which the consumer of California fuel oil 
has had to pay for supplies during the past decade 
is probably less than $1 per barrel; for the pur- 
however, that 


pose of comparison figure will be 


used. On the basis of three and one-half barrels 
of oil as the equivaler* of one ton of good steam- 
ing coal, the per-coal-cton-cost of oil figures $3.50 
The saving in favor of oil, therefore, is $4.50 

To illustrate how this works out, take the 
yf the 


vreatest 


case 


Southern Pacific railroad the 


Sy stem 


single beneficiary of oil fuel It 


uses 
approximately a million and a quarter barrels pet 


nonth. The cost of this oil to the railroad is 


robably close to 75c¢ per barrel, or $2.75 for the 
combustible equivalent to one ton of « | 
al were used, approximately 357,143 tons 
ould be required to do the work done by oil. 
\t $8 per ton this coal would cost $2,857,144 
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izurine oil L «oc pe barrel. the cos tor fuel 
; ud be $937,500, representing a Saving of $1.- 
ly t¢ per month, ol PpDron ely p24 VOU,- 
( veal It mig] oO point out 
é he ( ) ( ( | {} 
)} ] La livalen ) 
‘ ( 1) l ray S Qn yf 
i@ OF "\ { ( lh US C3 oads will 
i 3 ee 7 barre i| } h j Oo S85 t ms 
( | i 3 ee I rty-to | 
i ) q 1 h l ] 
one tank car of oil. The savi 
‘ | tr ortation costs is readilv at 
parent 
\ < conipals 1 | s sf ele Approx! 
O.G00 4 ( of oil fuel pet nth As- 
( { { eraLYy¢ cOsi pe i el] is | 
} ( ( inv ha lon boug] 
| t ‘ re] i ( hii 
bill for oil fuel ild there be S60,000 SLX 
id barre of oil is equiva o 17,143 
tO Of « hich figured DS pe yn, would 
require i] lay ot C137 14 compared ; 
SPOU,VOU TO! oll \ ( hiy llig Ol id 
i4 Ch the compari s may brought 
down to the S! LIIeESL Ce We! h SAV a | 
roportionate to the a int OF O sed It ca 
lily he ee»n hat al f hi ( il i iel j to the shi il] 
r. particularly on account of its ease in han 
ling. storage. et¢ 
Interesting and remarkable these facts are 
n connection with the use of oil as fuel, they sink 
nto comparative insignificance, in the light of 
the economies of the heavy oil internal combus- 
tion engine r land or sea power. Burning oil 
under boilers 1 be characterized as criminally 


usteful whe upared to the new engine. 
\ ce tion ¢ his engine, which is commonly 
referred | >the Diesel, taken from a paper pre- 
; red i yi y Rud pl Diesel, the inventor, is 


The Diesel engine suffers neithe ition nol 
carburetion troubles for the sat reason that a 
snake is not troubled with gout. The oil engnh 
does not depend on any sparking device, as does 


red-hot ball, 
The Diesel co 


the gasoline engine, nor any as does 


the kerosene engine resses pure 


air into 


its evlinders, not an explosive mixture 

f gas and ai rhe air is c ressed to a de 
» which empel far above the 

} i Ont | Ss uuld oceur, 
as in gasoline engines, were it not for the fact that 
there is nothing to ignite until the ston has fin- 
hed its upward ¢s roke and |! ready to descend 
Just at this instant a tiny spurt oil is injected 
into the hot compressed air, where it ignites. The 
result is what the average person ld call an 
eX] mn. In reality it is not an explosion such 
is occurs in the gasoline engine, where a mix- 
ture of gas and oil is fired rhe burning of the 
oil occupies almost the whole time during which 


the piston is descending. The result is a steady 


uush like steam, instead of the violent blow of a 
gas explosion.’ 
The United 


nical Paper No. 37, 


States Bureau of Mines, in Tech- 


has published some interest- 
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¢ facts in connection with some of the advan- 


tages of the internal combustion engine ove 


steam and other prime movers. ft deals partic- 
ularly with the engine as adapted for marine pro- 
economies and 
the 


Reduced to 


pulsion, showing such efliciency 


in its use, as will attract attention of the 


world’s merchant marine. simple 


terms, one barrel of oil used in the marine internal 


combustion engine, is equivalent to three or four 


barrels burned under a boiler. The oil engine r 


iy tha ‘ ‘ s) y : he 
quires less men than a steam engine of equa 


How It is cleaner, and much easier for the m« 
to handle. No fireroom is necessary. No stoker 
ire required and consequently there is no need o 


quarters for them. The engine dispenses with 


boilers. It requires no smokestacks 
small exhaust stack—and no ventilating fans 
okehold. — It 
When the engine is runnin 
The total 


the same as that of 


the st develops no LOWE 
g properly 


the 


a reciprocat 


aust is visible. weight of 


engine is about 


i 


ing steam engine, not including the boilers and 
condensers No fresh water is required; ilt 
water can be used for cooling the cylinders. The 


engine room is thirty to fiftv per cent smaller 


than that of the steam engine of equal power and 


more easily kept clean and in order. The thermal 


efficiency of the internal combustion engine, or 
heavy oil engine, as it is sometimes called, under 
full load is 


per cent under steam units. 


thirty per cent, compared to twelve 
Such engines are in 
use In many types of vessels, ranging from small 
pleasure vessels to those of ten to twelve thous- 
and tons displacement, and larger 


ones are con- 


stantly being built. 

A ship of this type visited California ports re- 
cently Comparing two vessels ot equal displace- 
ment, one a motor-ship and the other a steamer 
it is stated that the motor-ship will carry 10,000 
tons of pay [freight as against 8,000 tons by the 
steamer,at 50 per cent of the fuel cost per ton car- 
The 


motor-ship can travel one and one-quarter times 


ried and with a ship’s crew of half the size 
the circumference of the 
fuel 


no more 


globe without replen- 


shing tanks, whereas a steamer could go 


than a quarter of the distance without 


coaling. Marine engineers that, even 


State 


though the first motor-ships built have cost 
ore than steamers, there is no real reason 
why the new type of sea transport should not 


ultimately be built and fully equipped for nearly 


the same price per ton as a high grade quadruple 


expansion-engined steamship the 


Even though the original 


provided size 


at least 


LO.000 tons. 


cost of the motor-ship exceeds that of the stean 
er, its rate of interest return is higher on accouw 
of greater earning capacity and smaller operating 


cost. 

The petroleum fields, so far discovered in Cali 
‘ornia, are vast in area and remarkable in output 
approximating over 150 square miles of prove 
ground, and with a potential production for 1914 
The United 


States Geological Survey estimates that the Cal- 


f approximately 112,000,000 barrels. 


ifornia fields are capable of furnishing a maxi- 


mum of eight billion barrels of 


crude petroleum 
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out of twenty-four billion barrels maximum yet 


available in the United States. It is fair to state, 


however, that since this estimate was made by 


the government agents, additional resources have 
been discovered in Oklahoma, which no doubt will 


raise considerably the estimate as to the ultimate 


extractable oil content of this country. The min- 
imum estimates are about fifty per cent of the 
maximum in each case. Whether or not the max- 
imum is reached seems immaterial at this time 


Competent petroleum engineers and geologists, 


| 


on independent investigation, state that it is 


that 


rea- 


sonable to the oil fuel of California 


bye lie ve 


Will dominate the Pacific Coast for the next fifty 


the 


vears, and possibly the balance of present 


century 
The importance of the California petroleum re 
of the United 


sources as compared to the rest 


a 

* 
2. 

? 







3 
ne 


eee 


as: 
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te syere ts 
er a 
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ow 


States, and the production of foreign countries 
is set forth in statistical data accompanying this 
article. These statistics show that in the year 
1901 California produced eleven per cent of the 
total output of the United States, the proportion 


growing steadily until the year 1915, when, ac- 
cording to the United States Geological Survey, 
the Golden State produced nearly forty per cent 
The 
production of all foreign countries, as compared 
that of the Cali- 
amounted to a little seven 


per cent in the year 1901, mounting upward to 


of the total petroleum yield of this country. 


to California, shows whole, 


fornia’s output over 
forty per cent in 1912. 

of Alaskan coal 
will not affect the practical predominance of Cal- 


The development resources 


ifornia oil for steam-making, and other power pro- 
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duction purposes, for years to come. According 
to figures published i United States Geological 
Survey Bulletin No. 442-A, of the year 191 
cost of delivering Alaskan anthracite a bitu 
inous coal to Washingt and Oregon pol 
approximate $5 per ton, and to California p 
OVC per ton additional I> Ihé f the e¢ 
essary arrangements are made Ul line and 
transport this coal, it is possible that progress 
in the development of the internal combu 
engine will have been so great tl he A 
product will not threaten the supremacy 
fuel for some time to come Furthe re 
erowth in ideals of the conservati OL ¢ 
ural resources will ultimately forb he 
our bituminous coals unde boilet 
as this sentiment must eventually fore - 
continuance of the wasteful burning of petrole 








OIL FIELD NEAR LOS ANGELES 


like The 


along this line will certainly play an 


in a manner. factor of conservation 


portant 


part in determining the length of time that oil 


maintains supremacy as a fuel, and this point is 
taken cognizance of, in estimating the years that 


When the 
oil resources are exhausted, the country will turn 


liquid fuel will probably predominate. 


its remarkable shale de 


to the development of 
posits, and coal will be coked, and the oil residues 
and other by-products, turned into their natural 
industries, instead of going up the chimney into 
the air. The shale deposits, existing in conjune- 
tion with the oil fields of the state, and the coal 


measures of Utah, Wyoming and other western 


states, should yield enough oil to guarantee prac- 
tically an unlimited supply for the future, par- 


ticularly when it is considered that by virtue of 
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the internal can be 


paid for oil that 


combustion engine, a price 


will make the mining of these 


shales profitable. 


It is to be regretted that so much information 
has been peddled to the public heralding the oil 
business as the long-sought way to “get rich 
quick.” It has done inestimable damag » the 
ndustry and its legitimate promoters. The pub- 
lic mind ha been educated to believe that the 
earnings of such corporations as the Standard 
Oil Company are general in the petroleum in- 
austry Chis far 1 The Sta 
ard Oil Company is pri ally a purchaser, trans- 
vorter, and refiner of crude petrole The bus- 
iness of producing oil is totally different The 


isiness of California shows 


history of the oil bi 
that 


the producer of oil, under a competitive 


economic system, influenced by considerations of 


iti } } ] ] , Ty lyxr « 
competition, and the diplomacy of rivalry among 


the marketing factors, in conjunction with the 


law of supply and demand, can hardly expect sta- 


ble profits from year to year in an oil region of 
tremendous potentialities. 

The writer is not decrying investment in Cal- 
ifornia oil properties. It 
that 


. ] + 
is well to point 


ever, the average price per barrel, at the 
well, for California crude oil during the past four- 
teen years has been forty-five cents. Competent 
petroleum engineers estimate that the actual cost 
of producing oil in California, taking into ac- 
count depreciation of the producing capabilities 
of the land, redemption of capital, and develop- 
ment and operating expense, is not far from that 


figure. Indeed the statement is made that, con- 


sidering the hazardous and speculative nature of 


the business, seventy-five cents per barrel should 
be the minimum price, at the well, to insure profit. 
In face of a market with very fixed and definite 
limitations and production potentialities of enor- 
mous proportions, millions of barrels of Califor- 
nia oil are now being marketed annually at a 
price the 


certain that, for many years to come, California 


below cost of production. It is 
can produce millions of barrels more oil than can 


be profitably marketed. Under the 


unrestricted 
operation of the law of supply and demand, ad- 
vance in price to the producer only serves to stim- 
ulate production until returns to the producer 
again fall unprofitable level. — It, 
logically that if the producer is to 
receive a profit commensurate with the risk of 


back to an 
follows, 


the business, some regulating influence must be 
brought into play. Some means must be adopted 
whereby the producer will receive a just economic 
price for the product, at the same time taking care 
of the marketer. The question of declaring oil a 
public utility to meet the present unprofitable sit- 
uation is occupying the attention of the leaders of 
the industry. It is proposed that thorough regula- 
tion, from producing to marketing, be instituted 
through the present railroad commission, or some 
other The idea is 


permeating the consciousness of the leaders of 


legally constituted body. 
the state that, in a higher way. our mineral re- 
should be 
and to be 


sources regarded as 


held in 


pre yperty to be 


used, trust, with regard to 
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the present and future needs of the country. 
It is being realized that neither human labor 
nor any other human agency has contributed 


to the origin of oil. Whatever rights the individ- 


ual may possess have been derived from the gen- 


eral 201 and from the state as the origi- 


ernme 


nalowners. The men of this generation must not 


be permitted to dissipate a great state asset at 


continuous financial loss to themselves, as well as 


T t 


» future generations. There can be no such thing 


as an oil industry without profit, and when this 
is more fully and concretely realized suitable 
regulation will come about to the interest of all 
oncerned, based on the principles of conserva- 
tion of natural resources, and economic fairness 
to the producer 


Th IS, 


vestment 


while the present situation from an in- 
ol view is not 


Well amply 
financed companies, with reasonably large acre- 


point encouraging, the 


future is’ bright managed and 


age, offer attractive speculative and investment 


possibilities, if judicious selection is exercised. 
California properties are rapidly going into cen- 
tralized control. The small operator isata hope- 
less disadvantage from a marketing standpoint. 
The capitalist finds his opportunity in consolida- 
tion, which the production. 
Centralization in California has progressed to the 
point where 65 per cent of the output of the state 
is controlled outright by the marketers and con- 
sumers, leaving 35 per cent to be purchased in 
the open market. Amalgamation of producing 
properties will assist materially the operation of 
measures of regulation and work for the best 
interest of producer and consumer. But the great 
story of California oil lies in the statistics accom- 
panying this article. 


reduces cost of 


ESTIMATE OF CALIFORNIA’S PROVEN PETROLEUM 
LANDS AND REMAINING RECOVERABLE 
OI CONTENT 


Esti ted ctin ted Producti Ie 
Counties Proven Oil Recoverable to }? 
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NO I oO tional probable oil ] ! 
oO é t Oo acre he er r cn 
proven at all, being considered as of low produ I 
acre. 


PRODUCTION IN CALIFORNIA AS COMPARED TO ALL 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES PREPARED FROM RECORDS 
OF UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
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PRIJDUCTION AND VALUE OF PETROLEUM IN CALIFORNIA 
FROM 1876 TO 1914 PREPARED FROM RECORDS OF U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF PETROLEUM IN THE U. S. FROM 1876 TO 1913 
INDICATING CALIFORNIA IN COMPARISON TO THE WHOLE 
PREPARED FROM RECORDS OF UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
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THE SHIPPING INDUSTRY OF THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


1 


By Capt. Robert 


Dollar. 


industry is second to none in iniportance 


Nnage owned, as, on ac 


oft the 


ount 


high taxes imposed, many vessels are 


COastWwise 
registered in Maine, New 


New 


unreasonable 


\linnesota, York and 


Jersey; and, on account of our unjust and 


laws, a great many large 


Cargo 


steamers, owned by citizens of the Pacific Coast 


States, are registered in foreign countries, fly 


their flags, and are principally engaged in foreign 


commerce to and from this coast. The approx- 


1 


imate tonnage of vessels is 1,049,296 


ELOSS I<.” 
istered tons. The money value also can only be 
approximated; it Is 


dollars. 


estimated at sixty million 
The vessels engaged in the domestic trade are 


more than sufficient for present requirements. 
At this writing some thirty steamers are laid up, 
so I think the increase will be gradual and will 
only come as trade conditions warrant. In the 
Foreign Trade, 


ment 


we look for very great advance- 


and development. This will be brought 


about by the great increase of trade 
get from 


China. 


that we will 


the opening up and development of 
Thirty-five years ago the Pacific Mail 
was the only company operating steamers, and 
the combined cargo capacity, of all their steam- 
ers at that 


one of their large, 


time, was not as great as is 


that of 


modern steamers. 


If the in- 


crease keeps up at the same rate as during that 


period, long before this century closes, the cen- 
ter of the world’s commercial activity will be 


transferred from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

It is generally supposed that the opening of the 
‘anal will take away a great deal of freight from 
yur ports, but from the line of the great northern 


circle from Panama to Japan, San Diego is only 


NOF 


225 miles, Los Angeles 245, San Francisco 325 
Eureka 430, Astoria 670, the entrance to the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca 800: so it will be seen 


that the deviation will be very slight. 


The Pacific Coast is favored with many good 


and commodious harbours. In the 


extreme 


South is San Diego, having ample accommoda- 


\n- 
geles with more than they require and by dredg- 
ing they 


tions for all the requirements; next Los 


can extend indefinitely; then San 


francisco with sufficient anchorage for all the 
Kureka has plenty of room 


erowing 


navies of the world. 


for her rapidly trade. In Oregon is 


00s Bay. As soon as contemplated improve- 


ments are completed, the largest tramp steam- 


Next 
When the jetties and dredg- 


ers afloat can find berth there. comes 


the Columbia River. 


ing contemplated are completed, it can re- 


Wil- 
rapidly increasing 
their facilities to receive large vessels. At 


ceive vessels drawing thirty feet of water. 
lapa and Grays Harbor are 
pres- 
ent steamers 400 feet long and drawing 20 feet 
have no trouble going in and out. Puget Sound, 
unsurpassed for its land locked bays, has suf- 
ficient water to take at one time all the ships of 
the world. Seattle and Tacoma are rapidly build- 
ing wharves to accommodate the great increase 
‘xpected after the Canal is in operation. 

Our shipping may be divided into three parts, 
irst, Coastwise, second, Inter Coast, 
and third, Foreign. 


(via Pan- 
ama), 


The bulk of the coastwise cargoes carried are 


from north to south, 


lumber furnishing more than 


95°, Of the whole. Vessels carry bulk cargoes 


north, but not to exceed 10% of their capacity. 
The steamers engaged in carrying lumber on this 
Coast are constructed specially for this trade 
and are entirely different than can be seen in any 
ther part of the world. The machinery is placed 


aft, and from 30% to 50% 


of the cargo is car- 
ried on deck and with perfect safety to both the 
vessel and cargo. The ordinary height of those 
deckloads are from 12 to 18 feet. 

The trade that will go from one seaboard of 
the United States to the other is problematical. 
The value of commodities 


SSO0.026.51 


carried in 1913 was 
7. This was an increase from 1900 of 
7, although handicapped by having to 
trans-ship by rail either via Tehantepec or Pana- 
ma. As to what increase the opening of the 
Canal will effect we must wait trade 


$73,208,738 


develon- 
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ment for a year or two, before we can even 


lake any calculations. That the increase 
ill be gradual, we are sure, although some ex- 
an immediate expansion. In this they will 
disappointed, but that there will be a tre- 
fous increase of this trade, admits no argu- 
ent. The difference between rail and all 
er rates will be sufficient to warrant this pre 
ion. For the opening of the Canal the rate 


f freight has been reduced about 30 


7 trade has not been pushed as it should 

he local or domestic demand has satisfied all 
producers, therefore there was little incentive to 
» farther afield as long as the home consump- 


tion kept up. Now we see that we must reach 


out for foreign markets. So far we have only 
xported the products of the forest. fields and 
sheries: now we must reach out for manufac- 


uries. Up to the present time labor conditions 
have been such as to effectually preclude th: 
vossibility of manufacturing on this coast for 
export. Now we feel that, with the opening oi 
the canal, a great number of emigrants will reach 

i shores. Employment must be found for them 
either in the cultivation of the fields or in manu- 
facturing as very few will have money enough to 
take up land. We can expect factories to be 


built because raw material can be gotten as cheap 





as in any part of the United States. 
a better quality can be laid down in Pacific Coast 
ports al 
Pittsburg. Cokeing 
livered here ; 
duce coke at compet 


ern by-product ovens 


for export also. 


th are grown 


markets 


prediction 
tween that country an 
has increased 
political conditions 
and the E: Indies will 
crease their trade with us. The custom house 
tistics are extremely encouraging. 
tal exports from this entire 
$146,856 
for the next 


this same ratio of increase continues 


60 years, it can easily be seen that the fulfillment 
ny prediction will be accomplished, that 
trade will be superseded by 


and that the commerce of San Francisco will ex- 
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A SALMON CANNERY 


FISH FACTS AND FIGURES. 


Commercial, Financial and Economic Features of 


the Pacific Coast Fisheries. 


By Miller Freeman. 


Food is the prime requisite of life and where 
when and how to get it, how to pay for it and how 
much 
The 


world’s ¢ 


constitute the vital problem of the race 


traflic in food is the biggest item in the 
ymimerce. 
ish are food—nay more they are cheap food. 
‘Ss such they are surely entitled to serious con- 
sideration in this day and age. Americans it is 
not broadly speaking a fish eating peo- 
ple and it is in America that the High Cost of 
Living holds untrammelled sway. These two facts 
are worth weighing in their relation to one an- 
other. 

It seems strange that Americans—not them- 
selves essentially fish consumers, should have de- 


veloped and today control what is probably the 


world’s most important fishery. It has sprung 
up upon the Pacific Coast within the past half 


century and in spite of the important position it 
now occupies as demonstrated by statistics is 
still considered in its infancy. 

So rapid has been the development of the com- 
mercial fisheries of the West Coast that few peo- 
ple east of the continental backbone have even 


an approximate idea of their present size and im- 


IN WASHINGTON 


SHOWING SOME OF THE 
The 


Coast 


TRAPS. 
portance. total 


were worth last year about 


the 
$60,- 


fisheries products of 
Pacifie 
000,000 to the producer, or with transportation 
and distributing costs $100,000,000 to the con- 
sumer. 

One reason why perhaps so little is understood 
about the Pacific Fisheries is because they differ 
so radically from those of the Atlantic coast upon 
which most casual observers formulate their opin- 
ions. On the east coast large fishing banks are 
located in a position really adjacent to large con- 
suming centers such as Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia with the result that most of t! 
is handled in a fresh state. 


fish 
The Pacific Coast is 
comparatively lightly populated and its fishery 
products must find their chief market in the East- 
ern states and abroad. Owing to the fact that 
these fisheries are situated so far from the con- 
suming centers the bulk of the product must be 
prepared with the result that here we have not 
only a fishery of unparalelled importance, but a 
large and thriving manufacturing business. 
Take for instance the example of the salmon 
canning industry whose product comprises three- 
fourths of the sixty million dollar total. Last 
year this industry consumed in raw materials 
975,000,000 pounds of fish; 30,000,000,000 square 
inches of tin plate; 8,000,000 packing cases; 60,- 
000,000 pounds of salt; 4,000,000 pounds each of 
pig tin and pig lead; 360,000,000 cement coated 
nails; 400,000,000 lithographed labels and thou- 
sands of gallons of gasolene 


kerosene, lacquer 
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and acids. With this it produced some four hun- 
dred million sealed packages of nutritious, pal- 
atable and economical food. 

To further show how this differs from the 
ordinary conception of a fishing business it might 
be mentioned that these fish in the main are not 
caught by hook and line but with such gear as 
salmon traps and purse seines. In the traps th 
fish are kept alive in the water until ready for 
packing and are not touched by human hands 


until they are delivered at the packing establish- 


The fish are handled with large power vessels 


driven by gas engines, less picturesque but more 


practical than the fishing smacks of the Atlantic 





The manufacture of engines for the fishing fle 
is in itself a large industry on the Pacific Coast. 

In the canneries modern sanitary machinery is 
used throughout and the fish are even butchered 
by a mechanical device known as the “Iron 
Chink,” which performs this difficult operation 
without the aid of a human hand. 

In 1913 this branch celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary with the largest output in its history. It 
was founded on the Sacramento half a century 
ago by some pioneers experienced in the lobster 
canneries of Maine. Today the business finds its 
principal seat in the state of Washington and 
\laska. The Columbia River, while not numer- 
ically a big factor will always continue to enjoy 
an enviable reputation for the quality of its fish 


“rom an initial pack of 2.000 cases the business 
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by leaps and bounds, the output 
being 8,000,000 cases of 48 pounds each. 


dustry employs over 30,000 people and 


entire pack if made in 


to handle it 
Canned salmon 


l although only a 
business exceeds a million dollars a year 
this there are canned large quantiti 


crabs, sardines, 


importance. 
principal market 
shipped packed in ice or frozen. 
| 1e construction 


the coast of ice making plants and cold si 


pacity of 15,000,000 pounds ‘halibut fisherie 
produce about 60,000,000 pounds of fish 


this there 
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Phe ait fis business is als in important 
branch « the mdustry Chis 21 » Includes as 
y\6 ] 
its 1 st ] ortant branch the b ess OL packK- 
ing ree ( ice salmon in lig! rine a ship- 
Di hie » Germany whet hey are washed 
SPONneU canned. The « I f rs bus eS 
has of course been disorganized by the war but 
last year s le LO,000,000 OF salmon were re 
pal (i ili h iMmShHON. Che Frenera ~ fish busi 
' 
l Ss ( LCS ele i is wna he lh 
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rhe 1 facture of oil Lt zer, togethe 
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il i> \ ¢ lé ( i 2 Me ¢€ ) es hci lt ¢ 1 l 
ire of tl LUSLVS ihnere are at least ZoU va 
rieties of edi hon the Pacifie Ceast, of which 
not e than a dozen are being exploited today, 
and vet these doze have elevated e fishery to 
‘ 4 milliat lanliar hi mT Gndino Fog 
a SIXTY PLLiLtiOll a Lidl DUSINeESS. i iit Wname Ota 
as » ( asa oo? ne sx? Intnl — niutil 
are LO} aniormnias tuhla, Which Was unutlil- 
ized up to a ft vears ago, Is only one example 
ft the many developments which years are sure 
{ brine In this ip ance we | . fia 
oO bring in this instance we la a case OI ¢ 
] ] > Ty, ; 1) rlv.O 7 tryna lj y 
million dollar business springing up in a twinkling 


from a fish which had not been regarded as 


California ports are the 


richer by a score of fine food tactories enploy- 
ing hundreds. 


The 


hese 


found in 
and 


limited only by the mar- 


raw material—the fish—is to be 


waters in inconceivable quantities, 


erowth is at presell 
ket—by the amount of fish that can be packed 
With 
ie industry will logically expand. 
All eyes are at 


‘anal. Its 


and sold profitably. the extension of the 


markets tl 


present turned to the Panama 


economical altering of trade routes 


s bound to have a beneficial effect Pacific 


that 


upon 


‘isheries and it 


be said readjustment 


lay 
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in accordance with the changed conditions is go- 


ing on even now. Every tew days large cargoes 
of canned salmon—a hundred thousand cases 


and more—leave the Pacific for Atlantic ports. 


Mhese goods travel under a water rate of thirty 
cents a hundred pounds, compared to seventy 
cents present rail rate. As the chief markets 
yt only for canned salmon but our other fisheries 

s Hes in the East and abroad, the cost of 


getting the finished product to consumers is go- 


ng to be reduced, and this will represent 


a Sav- 
ing to purchasers which is bound to result in in- 


consumption. 


Direct benefits will come through a reduction 
in the cost of materials and equipment to the 
ackers as a large amount of these goods come 


rom the east. 

The canal will unquestionably make the Pa- 
l‘isheries a bigger figure in the export trade 
before. A 


the 


duties on 


origin- 
tor- 


than evel reneral movement 


ated by writer to secure a reduction in 
is beginning to 


the 


canned salmon 


eign 


bear fruit and, coincident with lower cost 


of getting these goods to foreign ports, this opens 


up hew and rich markets. It will be possible to 
ship cheap frozen fish direct to Europe, and this 
branch alone will unquestionably receive a tre- 
mendous impetus when conditions on the con- 
tinent have adjusted themselves, as they even- 
tuaily must. The business of handling low priced 
salt fish in barrels and bulk will also expand as a 
cheap food is more than welcome in many for- 
elgn countries. 

Coupled with the natural growth incident to the 
the 


opening of the canal marks the beginning of a 


continued extension of domestic markets, 


new era in the Pacifie Fisheries. The fishing in- 
dustry of the Pacific Coast is an industrial bene- 
The 
1 


into a hundred trade channels and is an important 


factor. money received for its products flows 


factor in the general prosperity of the nation. 
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The Panama California Exposition at San Diego 


There is now in progress an engrossing experi- 
ment by the furthest south of the 


on the Pacific, San Diego, 


American ports 


an experiment which 


is so closely bound up with San Diego’s Panama- 
California Exposition of 1915. as to appear partly 


as a cause, partly as an effect. One important 


point is that it demonstrates a new idea in expo- 


sition work—a serious purpose and something of 
rather than the futile 
hope of an ephemeral “boom.” 
Broadly, this 


southwest 


eenuine economic interest 
So far as known 
this is unique. 
the 
apped today. 


purpose is to build 


up great area which is barely 


No less interesting is the method 
whereby this purpose is to be carried out. 
almost 


y, directly 


back is 


Not even the Imperial Valle 
the first divide, can be 


San Diego’s present country 


negligible. 


east but over considered 


as tributary to the coast city under present traffic 


conditions. To grasp the idea of the program 


there must be a general understanding of geo- 
graphical conditions—San Diego the first port 
of call north of the Canal, nearer to the new 
waterway by 600 miles than is San Francisco, 

( \\V \1 - 

Cl Re N. 3 

ly | } \l 

pl 

Fur M 

HH 1 4 ( ( 

Safe H t Ohi 

iy iro ie I J 

Pit | a 
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Ba t Pit } | 
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also much nearer the east, owing to the curva- 
ture of the California coast, and, yet again, very 


much nearer in railroad time and cost by reason 
1e Southern Sierras 


the first 


of the lower grades which tl 
The last two are rail 
is a water factor. 


offer. road factors, 


H. 
sveneral of the Exposition, a 


QO. Davis. 


corps 


Under the personal direction of 
director 
statisticians, equip] 
state reports, private 
freight information. 
The figure 
le public for the first time. 


months. 
are now mat 
The first 
“back country.” 
from Pittsburg! 
to boat, carried through the ¢ 


task was to 
A carload of steel was brought 


1 to eastern tidewater, 


Diego, there transferred to train and carried e 
The same th 
with other commodities 


ward. 


from various 


Then the same units were shipped to the south- 


west by all-rail routes. 
was kept by zones. 
The charts completed, the 


fairly steady line where the cost of the two 


of 
ed with the government and 
data and water and rail 
has been at work for several 
.s this corps has prepared 


determine the potential 


transferred 
‘anal and up to San 
ast- 
eoretical transfer was made 
points. 


The cost of both routes 


statisticians found 


routes became identical. Everything west and 
south of that line, then, was reserved as San 


Diego’s back country, inasmuch as every point 


within that territory could obtain its goods from 


the east more cheaply via San Diego than by 
Similarly, all products of that 
could be shipped to the Atlantic ports 


San Diego than by aly other 


any other way. 
country 
more cheaply via 
way. 

The territory so dé 
fornia, most of Nevada, southern 
western Colorado, 
Arizona. Sections which are different 
and altitude are capable of producing an extla- 
ordinary variety of raw materials. The statisti- 


fined includes Southern Cali- 
Utah, 


all of New Mexico and all of 


south- 


in latitude 


cians tossed aside their freight rate statistics aid 


set about finding out what they a 
By means of detail maps and the data men- 
tioned, the statisticians prepared their 
on each of the counties and valleys in the south 
Thus southwest Colorado 
in California 11 
14 counties, in New Mexico 


re. 


reports 


in 
southern 


west, by states. 
17 


counties, 


counties, 
in Arizona 


were 
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southern half 5, 
the southern halt of Utah 17 
Some of the individual counties contain 


°6 counties, in Nevada for the 
and for counties. 
as many 
valleys and plateaus, but all 
» OOO acres or over are item- 


as twenty separate 
of these containing 
ized individually. 
lation, altitude, water sources, length of grow- 
ing season, principal farm products, the number 
of railroads or distance to the nearest 
the principal town. 


The tabular report shows popu- 


road and 
Then comes the statement 
of development, the acreage of irrig 
1913, of 


increas 


ated land in 
other cultivated land, the percentage of 
e over 1910, the acreage of other irrigable 
lands and other arable lands. and the total area 
of land which has agricultural possibilities. 

So much as a basis. 
such a character as to 
in 320-acre units. 


Certain farmland is of 
make it most profitable 
Other land can be operated to 
better advantage in 40-acre tracts, even smaller 
But for estimate purposes these two classifications 
have been made and for each river valley or plat 


eau there is given the tot 


»-4) 


al number of possible 6- 
their total being al al 
will 
Whatever the 


acre and 40-acre farms, 


what the agricultural land 
have when it is fully developed. 


proximation of 
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nit of operation, the average farm population is 


found to be seven persons, and on this basis the 
probable population is figured. 

Then there is a return to the government cen- 
sus figures, and a citation of the value of all lands, 
all farm property, and domestic animals, poul- 
try and bees. From the same source is taken a 
report on the value of all livestock products in 
1909, of all crops, finally of all mineral products. 

These data have been carefully checked and 
assembled, by counties, by states, and finally ar- 
ranged in a single aggregate table for the entire 
southwest. 

There is no mention of manufacturing or of 
cities, the entire tabulation concerning only land 
development and the potentialities of agriculture. 
llence the moderate increase of population, in- 
asmuch as no allowance is made for municipal 
growth. 

It is the agricultural possibilities that demand 
California is half 


concerned. 


attention. Southern nearly 


developed, so far as occupation is 


Southwestern Colorado is about a third occupied. 


But how of Utah and Arizona and Nevada and 
New Mexico? Or the aggregate for the entire 
' | ot 
1 gated < 
I L i ) 
( ( I ibl ) 
I l ir! 
y ot ll 
beat ; 
1] a 2 26S 9 o4 
15.9 ‘ 
( pre 
al do 7 1.911 
e? 1 1 § 961.890 j 


outhwest? The total area of irrigated land under 
cultivation in 1913 $229,704 with 
3.847.161 other cultivated lands, a total of 8,076,- 
S65 aeres. The total of irrigable lands other than 


Was acres, 


that 
if other arable lands idle, a 


was 22.314.527 acres, with 21,637,550 acres 


total of 43,952,077 


acres—roughly five and a half times as much as 
now under cultivation. 
Skipping the next item, the table shows the 
value of all farm property in 1910. It figures 
$1.031,942,705. It shows the output from the 


farms in crops and livestock products in 1909 as 
$143,728,991 entirely aside from the $136,718,238 
mineral products. 

further 


the tables that 


The thirty standard crops 


There are figures in 
ire most impressive. 
if the southwest, fruits, grapes, grains, grasses, 
vegetables, cotton and nuts, are listed, with the 
averages for the different sections, price per acre, 
and price for the total investment in units found 
that 
the 


running 


operated most economically. On invest- 


the 
water, of 


annual cost of 


hire, 
for the family, and interest at 7 


nent is shown gross, 


labor. of team expense 


per cent. The 


het 


results follow naturally. 
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What of the goods which must be purchased 
742,931 
Here are figures which have been compiled by 
that field, the 
needed, the 


by the people who occupy these farms? 


specialists in figures for lumber 
that the 


paints, farm machinery, house, implements, every 


will be cement, hardware, 


necessary article of furniture and furnishings 


for the farm and the house, 72 items in all, figured 
separately for the six states, and the totals are 


most interesting. For present purposes it is suffi- 


cient to mention only the total, $4,148,378,117 
The Exposition’s methods of impressing the 
facts developed by these statistics is unique. For 


instance, a complete equipment of heavy machin- 


ery, such as is used in large scale farming. will 
be in actual operation; in a bearing orchard will 


be demonstrated the most advanced methods of 


caring for fruit trees: a model five acre irrigated 


farm, already in a high state of cultivation, shows 


What a great variety of fruits, vegetables, and 


berries may be profitably grown, on a small scale 
in the 


model and 


bungalow complete this exhibit. 


Southwest \ poultry yard 


From the standpoint of settlement, this inten- 


sive farming display is significant, as it shows 


in concrete form the possibilities of the smal 


farm. 

There are plenty of these small farms in the 
A little distance 
on the border of Mexico, lies an important colony 
of “‘little 
units of less than an acre, and yet selling enough 


west. from San Diego, almost 


landers,” many of them farming in 


garden truck from that tiny spot to give them a 
sure living, and a sure, though small, annual 
profit. A colony of Japanese, situated in the Mis- 


sion Valley, near the old mission of San Diego de 


Aleala, demonstrates the efficiency of intensive 
farming quite as vividly. 

If any considerable portion of the southwest 
be settled in this way, naturally the statistics pre- 
pared by the Exposition will prove underestimates. 


They are averages entirely, but by far the best 
the 
Also they are ample evidence of why San Diego 
L915, 


the 1915 program of San Francisco. 


figures of sort prepared up to the present 


is holding its Exposition of regardless of 
The smaller 
city has a most impressive story to tell the world 
and incidentally a stage of gorgeous beauty on 


which to tell it. 
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Three Principal Species of Pacific Coast Timber 
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Complete Record of All Timber Bonds 
Handled by CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


As of July Ist, 1914 


Ot il SSO.483.000 of timber ind bonds purcha ed and 
by ¢ k L. Poole & Co. during the past eleven years $23,982,501 
have tured to date and been paid, or called in prior to maturity 


ord of ALL of « 


peration of the s K 


a COMPLETE tabulated re« 


ttwo colul hnup the o 


! 


00.001 
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WE DEAL EXCLUSIVELY IN TIMBER LAND BONDS 


Circulars des ribing 
we are now offerin 


Four i sues, the 
— ield bette I 
sent upon application. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 
TIMBER LAND BONDS 
WESTMINSTER BLDG., CHICAGO 


unsold portions of w! 
than 6 n, will t 


per annul ‘ 


BANX FLOOR 


Attention ts 
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The Pacific Lumber Company 


Originally Organized February 24th, 1869 
Paid-up Capital - - -  $9,133,300.00 (Gold) 


Largest Manufacturers of 


REDWOOD 


(Sequoia Sempervirens) 
Cut 500,000 Ft. Daily 


Saw Mills, Planing Mills, Factories, Redwood Drvers, 
Dry Sheds and Air-Drving Yards 


At 


“The Home of Redwood” 


T 
PAL 
C 


(Trade Mark Registered 


Large Stocks of Air-Dried Redwood 


Twenty-eight patented Redwood dryers of our own design enable us to 
specialize in Seasoned Redwood for Eastern and Export shipment. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


| 
| 
| 
Scotia, Humboldt County, Cal. 


HOBART BUILDING - SAN FRANCISCO 
| BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
New York, N. ¥ ( o. its. SAGINAW, Mic! Kansas City, Mo Los ANGELES, CALe 
| EXPORT SALES OFFICES 
A. F. THANE & CO., GENERAL EXPORT AGENTS, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL LIVERPOOL, ENC. 


Correspondents in the principal cities of the world 
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THE REDWOOD OF CALIFORNIA. 


By Junius H. Browne. 


The market for Redwood was for many years 
incertain and limited, its sale depending chieily 


the California demand. The development 


Ipoh 
the Eastern and foreign business was slow, be- 


there was no direct rail connection with 


Cause 
the Redwood country, it being necessary to bring 
shipments into the harbors of San Francisco 


Los Angeles for reshipment. The opening of 


Canal and the completion of the 


1). ‘ ye 
he panama 


vorthwestern Pacific Railroad into Humboldt 
ty will mean much to the Redwood industry 
With the canal will come the opportunity of mar- 
ing Redwood throughout the world in parcel 

ts of twenty-five, fifty, or one hundred thousand 


where, heretofore, it has been necessary to 


in cargo lots of a million feet or more to ob- 
idvantageous freight rates. Direct rail cor 
tio with the mills in Humboldt County will 


a large 
roducts Which are now burnt up or sold at cost 


rket quantity of by- 


enable them to ma 


ix 
} 
hi 


The earliest logging of Redwood forests was 


he Spaniards near San Francisco Bay, but 
At the begin- 
¢ of the nineteenth century, a Russian colony 


yperations were very small. 


Ross in Mendocino County, cleared a 


al be rt 


since 


of Redwood which has 


been cut 


grown up and 
over. It was not until 1850, how- 
ver, that small sawmills were started at various 


; along the coast. There are now eighteen 


with a 


ual output of 550 to 600.000.000 feet. 


wenty important mills in operation 
Redwood timber are in 
Counties, 
north as 
and as 


Mountains, 


biggest stands of 


{ | Norte. 


there 


lLlumboldt and Mendocino 


are isolated groups as far 
he Cheteco River in 
the 

The Redwood belt is from twenty 
the 


The enormous 


Curry County, Ore., 


south as Santa Lucia Mon- 
County. 


orty miles wide, the trees growing on 


slopes of 


the coast range. 


Which Redwood attains is due to the heavy 
iilfall in the autumn and winter, (from thirty 

sixty inches) and to the sea fogs which bathe 
the On the slopes Red- 
grows mixed with other woods such as Red 
ir, Tan Bark Oak and White Fir. 
ecome moderate, the 


ne coast mM Summer. 
od 
As the slopes 
altitude the 


and the water supply better, Redwood 


lower, soil 
ceper 
eadily gains on the other species until on the 

The extreme 
rm of the Redwood flat is along the Eel River, 
and here the trees reach their greatest known 
height and clear length. Under best conditions 
these trees grow to be 350 feet high with a diam- 
eter of 20 feet. Most of the Redwoods cut are 
from 400 to 800 years old. The oldest tree 
found during the Government investigation in 
1900 was 1.373 years old. The normal tree has 
a Straight, slightly tapered bole clear for more 
than 100 feet, 


ich flats there is no other tree. 


and a crown of horizontal branches 
that may occupy from one-third to one-half o? 
its total length 
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The enemies of Redwood are few and it suffers 
The wind can 
little 
Fire occasion 


from them less than other trees. 


searcely uproot it, insects seem to do it 
harm, and fungi seldom affect it. 
ally kills whole stands of young Redwood growth 
but is unable to penetrate the sheathing of shag- 
gy bark with which the old trees protect then 
selves. 

The yield of Redwood will average from 75,000 


+h, +} 


to 85,000 board-feet per acre, but some of the flat 
lands will show a stand of 1,000,000 feet or more 
to the acre. It is estimated that there i tand 
ing today about 75,000,000,000 feet of merchant- 
able Redwood timber, so that, at the present rate 
of producti there is more than a « ry 
Supply in sight 

The value of the stumpage varies from $ 
to $5.00 per thousand feet, depending the 
character of the timber and its loca 
cessibilitv. The flat timber is less « 
log, and produces a greater percentage of uppel 
grade lumbe} 

Redwood logging is expensive Lr lifficult 
The average cost is $5.00 to $6.00 per thousand 
feet. On the flat lands it will go as lov OO pel 
thousand. The greatest care must be he 
choppers in felling a tree that will sti 


throughout most of its length at the same 
otherwise the wood will break and spli bat 


ly. When felled, the tree is barked and ¢ 
lengths from 16 to 40 feet. Skid roads ars 
structed over which the logs are hauled » tl 


landings and loaded on cars by donkey e1 


on their way to the sawmills. 


The cost of converting Redwood logs it lt 
ber is from $2.50 to $3.00 per thousand fee 
cost being increased because of the wasie i 
ufacture, and because « the large ( 
small sizes hich the market ealls fo 
logs are so large that they have to be split before 
the carriage will handie them in the mills \l] 
machinery must be of the heaviest 

In this country Redwood used y | 
for exterior finish. It is particul valu 
for this sort of work because of its lasting qual 
ities and its resistance to fire. Redwood con 


tains a peculiar acid which preserves the wood 
Many examples can be given of buildings sided 
with Redwood and 


wood shingles that are today in firstclass con- 


boards covered with Red- 


dition after fifty or sixty years of continuous use 


without paint or treatment of any kind. Red- 
wood contains no pitch, will not ignite easily, and 
burns very slowly. After the great San Fran- 


cisco fire in April, 1906, the Building Committee 
appointed by the Mayor specified galvanized iro 
and redwood as the only materials from which 
temporary buildings might be erected without a 
permit 

The United States Government has compiled 
a list of woods designating the degree of inflam- 
mability by the position on the list. 
heads this list. 


Redwood 


The better grades of Redwood are peculiarly 
fitted for the better class of interior finishing. 
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has an effective natural grain, so that it is not 

ecessary to select special pieces for finish. It 
is easily worked and takes a beautiful polish. 
When the wood is once properly dried, it will not 
shrink, swell, or crack. It is used for all kinds 
of exterior and interior work. 


There are various kinds of special work to 
which this wood is especially adapted on account 
of its peculiar qualities, such as incubators, bee- 
hives, pattern stock, tank, pipe and silo staves, 
cores for veneer work, caskets and casket boxes. 


The lower grades of Redwood are used for all 
kinds of foundation work, irrigation work, and 
for railway ties and tunnel timbers. Red- 
wood is not only valuable for these purposes be- 
cause of its durability and freedom from decay 
or rot, but also because it is not susceptible to 
the attacks of insects, such as the white ant, that 
destroy other woods. 

Notwithstanding the handicaps that have ex- 
isted in connection with the marketing of Red- 
wood in the East, the present volume of Eastern 
shipments is now about 75,000,000 feet annually. 
This stock is distributed in practically every 
State, except those in the extreme south. While 
Redwood is extremely heavy when it is first cut, 
it dries out very light so that it may be advan- 
tageously shipped at high freight rates in com- 
petition with other woods. The foreign market 
takes even greater quantities of Redwood than 
the Eastern market. Australia and the United 
Kingdom are the largest consumers of the Up- 
per grades, while the west coast of South Amer- 
ica, India, China, the Philippine and Hawaiian 
Islands use quantities of Redwood ties. Smaller 
shipments of Redwood have been made to the 
east coast of South America, France, Germany 
and South Africa. Earlier shipments of Clear 
Redwood to Australia and Great Britain were 
largely heavy plank in the green state. Recently 
both of these countries have begun to realize the 
advantage of purchasing seasoned material in 
the sizes that are actually going to be used, and 
as many of the mills are now equipped to han- 
dle seasoned stock in large quantities, the vol- 
ume of business has been considerably increased. 
Australia has already ordered 50,000,000 feet of 
Clear Redwood in 1914. 

The problem of drying Redwood properly has 
been serious because of the large amount of 
moisture the wood contains. 
of kiln-dried material did not give satisfaction be- 
cause excessive or too rapid drying left the wood 
brittle and likely to split. Now the manufacturers 

realize that the best method of artificial drying 
is the one that approaches most nearly the nat- 
ural air-drying, namely, a low heat with a big 
circulation of air to carry off the moisture. 


The ability to furnish seasoned Redwood in 
large quantities will undoubtedly open new mar- 
kets throughout the world, and with the im- 
proved conditions for marketing their products, 
the Redwood manufacturers are looking forward 
to a period of prosperity that will increase rap- 
idly as the true worth of the wood is recognized 
in a greater degree. 
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PACIFIC COAST TIMBER 
By G. X. Wendling. 


The annual production of lumber is about forty 
billion (40,000,000,000) feet for the entire United 
States. Of this, the Pacific Coast now produce s over 
one-fifth,— manufacturing about 
hundred million (8,200,000,000) feet. That this 
total will be largely increased by the opening of the 
Panama Canal to commerce, is generally expected 
This belief is based on 
the fact that the rail freight on lumber from the 
Pacifie to the Atlantic seventeen 
dollars per thousand feet, whereas it is stated by the 
steamship companies that the present tentativi 


eight billion two 


Is approximately 


rate 
of thirteen dollars per thousand by the new water 


route will later be materi reduced. The present 
rail rate permits the shipment of on! 

amount of the highest oracle ~ \ substan tinllv lower 
rate will shipment of even the lowest grades 


of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Corporations on the lumber 
industry published February 13, 1911, the duration 
of the business on the West Coast is based on a stand 
fifteen hundred billion feet, di 


If we accept the figures given in the report 


estimated at over 
tributed as follows 


Montana 
Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


65.600.000.000 
129.100.000.000 
391.000.000.000 
545.800.000.000 
381,400,000,000 


.1.512.900.000.000 


Total 


The leneth of time necessary to cut this supply 
will depend on future demand. From year to year, 


the consumption of lumber is increasing while the 
supply in the forests is not. 

Heretofore, many people have hesitated to invest 
money in the securities of timber and lumber com- 
panies because ignorant writers and interested parties 
lea that twenty vears cut would en- 
tirely obliterate the lumber industry. The business 
on the Pacifie Coast has a good life before it and the 
present 


have spread the 1 


method of issuing serial bonds on timber 
properties, when bonds are protected by sinking funds 
collected as the timber is eut, makes timber invest- 
ments on the Pacifie Coast safe and profitable. 

viewed as a 
the 
difficultv of protection from fire——it may be said 
without fear of successful contradiction,—is no longer 


In earlier vears, the fire hazard was 


serious obstacle to Investment in timber but 


a serious matter, for, with the splendid forest protee- 
tion systems now in operation, timber owners have 
the fire risk safely underwritten. That there may 
be, and no doubt will be, forest fires goes without 
saying, yet the risk of fire is down to a minimum 
and standing timber is as safe from fire as property 
in any of our Western cities. In some classes of 
and in 
others the danger is so slight as to be negligible 
from a practical viewpoint. 


timber. such as Redwood. there is no fire risk, 


The value of merchantable stumpage on the Pacific 
Coast is governed largely by its accessibility and eas 
of operation. It must be within reach of transporta 
tion and it must be so situated that the cost of put 
ting a road into it will not be a burden on future 
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1 [ie Li 1 thie ! hich th Inio the favor of buvers and Users, adjusted the 
~ should favorable fon Ye and <understanding of its qualities, permitted it to 
! | ys discard all) disecuises and enabled it to enter the 


COst nechanmleal field) on a par with most other soft 
le operation, woods, and to sell under its own name. Much of the 


N’ . ae Aw wy t]y West Coast is lare timely recognition Ol the SUP rior qualities ot W est 
nd powel ern Ilemlock has resulted from the thorough tes] 


eqauipm < y We 
COS - ( ex carried on by the United States Forest Service at the 

| iY ( Ks * = fron x4 s() University oft Washineton. These lests show econelu 

ST per thousand feet VC (| t | cost of build <ively that, while in its oreen state, it is, toa shight 

"1 , |. he cons n of thes degree, inferior in strength to some other woods, 


Jlar , its power of resisting rupture, crushing, and splitting 


ner thousand feet on an average operation is increased from 2007 to 25 by seasoning. In the 
I : ( Britial process of seasoning, it loses from 15° to 20°. in 
l ( (111 {rs 1 tO I =ii . D 4 . 
( he B iii weight and only 3°) to 4° in volume. When dry 
~ ( von lis ) < ‘ 


there fore, it Compares fay rably with anv of the 


‘Red vergreens. Western Ilemloek is practically fre 


I if. Q me llmMes | th wrPades Ol i) per ire Cll [rol “shake,” ditt ring great in this eee iro 
oh a ‘ ee the Northern and Eastern varieties. The tre 
from one tree but chietly the trees of each form grow 1) . 
NR AR el The “Yellow Fir” traight and tall, large In size, often growing to six 
a , lt] nd eeht feet in Glameter. rhe total quantity oO} 
? | l 14 ¢ LOVvests © (Lec ]) - = i Lic if oe 4 . ™ d . ‘ 
ee . . 11 bat the Paeifie Coast of the United States Is about 
Red Fir’ on the tl her solls “= Torsture, 
SS.000 000.000 feet. 
] ag } Ss GOT ] | 
} |? c t lio] Phe wood \t altitudes of from two thousand to five thousand 


of D = Fir is beautiful rained. has vood ten feet, on the Western slope of the Cascade mountains 
ind also through the Coast Range. is found Lareh ot 


- - hi di es In hs. It as 
d sitiasaii) Sd ‘ 0 ers. |] Noble Fir. The wood of this tree which is creamy 
soci lanted for floorin nside finish. doors. and hite in color and is free from pitch or resinous mi 
sienna. It is one of the ost, ter. The fibre is soft, satiny. and susceptible of 
< ds North America. The | high polish. The lumber is easily worked and 
: ¥ is elye feet Valuable for inside finish. This tree attains 
. the height of one hundred fifty to two hundred and 
thonsand ivhtv feet and diameter of three to nine fi 
; -™ rh The trunks are ve erect and th, pres 
the P e Coast United States uniform diameter to a height of one hundred 
~ HO OOO OOO OOO ‘ reet. 
\] y th ( rl pes the Caseades and 
| ( hout the ¢ t eo < the Western Red 
( Cod Itx | est stands are the state of V 
1 where th mindant rainfall and other « 
\ “ rs fill its @1 needs. Its reddish br 
~ Ix > L, ¢ \ ed \ L ve | a | 
| derful lasting qualities und posure | 
: ] suse in large qn < } 1, 1] 
W] C4 f Washington is the larees er of shir “ 
1, 2} nd : lucin hout SA of the t shinele ou 
d ht United Stat The tree ofter sa he . 
land ( larces lred f Its ave ~ more thar 
he Red |. The an besa’ hundred feet. Diameter three to nine feet. Sor 
( f (dr } } Was] of Menzies or times trees are found having diameters of fift 
a Sa nd Spr 1 is 23 O00 000.000) feet leet The exact quantity of this timber is n 
r ‘tien Chana ad on thn weston there is a good supply 
sloy f the Caseade range is found the Western In the Coos Bay region, in the southwestern part 
I] hich <oMmMeth = OO] } ylnest pour Cdr mn. as found thr host valuable =pecies of ced 


of a 1; rfyt the state known iis Port Orford (yy White u a 


color and, when thoroughly seasoned, is a most vaht The yellowish wood of this tree is very dura 


The name Tle Es is an unfor- | easily worked, takes a high polish and contains 


for this unable wood which resembles | large quantity of resin. The odor from the re=1 
the Tlemlock of the East only in such externals | 18 supposed to be offensive to insects, and fon 


the color and Vene! i| ppeal ee of its folia re, reason the wood Is used in large quantities in the 
Owine to the pre} id ( Oo n=t the 1 ferior eastern manufacture of cedar chests for the protection al 
Hemlock. the Western TITemlock was at first sold | kinds of cloth and fur clothes. The oil of the re: 


under the names of “Alaska Pine.’ “Mountain prevents decay, and the wood is extensively used 


Spruce,” “Silver Fir.’ “Grav Fir,” “Washington 1 an shipbuilding. The trees OTOW as high as tW 
Pine da “Tlemlock Larch.’ d other titles Ilowever hundred feet am d have diameters from three up to 


ite native value and splendid nossibilities have foreed | ten feet, but the latter size is rarely found. The 
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mds of this timber run about twenty thousand feet | veneer mate = : 
r acre and in tse] teal « ses as high as om hundred — Uli re ehil ( 
housand feet. The total quantity of Port Orford | the manufacture of box shooks, these woods 
: Cedar is supposed to be about 5.000.000.0000 feet. vondertul because the W d Sue |? < “ 
Sugar and White Pine grow alone the western | when ready for us hipped 
lopes of the Cascade and Sierra mountains fron without cheek ( ie fruit ] : 
Central Oregon to Central California. The trees | are. in the? Lh. poe White d Si r P 
flourish at elevations of fifteen hundred to seven | boxes. The « of 1 for this 
thousand feet. but the choicest growth is found bi purpose reaches tl is total of about t hun 
tween three thousand and fifty five hundred feet | dred mil feet annuall Whet h iehily 
bove sea level. The trees grow in a mixed forest | seasoned. Sugar Pine is not subject ( ns O 
urving about an equal quantity of Sugar and White | contraction and. therefore, is superior t Ik 
Pine and. generally. other woods such as White and | soft woods for making piano kevs and pattern mat 
Red i It is a Common remark done California rl ils. The w dof Su l White | whicl s 
about one-third Sugar | soft and ereamy white. is used same purposes 


—_opigstign ers forests run ! 
Pine. ome rd White Pine and one-third White and | as the White Pines of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Sugar and White | Minnesota. The trees grow up to twelve feet i 


Red ir ee lneense Cedar. 
Pine are useful mainly for general building lumber. | diameter. and reach a height of two hundred and 


Thev make a beautiful house finish and tri Possess I 


exceptional value for doors. windows. blinds As California is about 306.000.000.000 feet 
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PARTIAL VIEW OF A LUMBER MILLING OPERATION IN. WASLLINGTON 
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TIMBER BONDS. 
Features Deserving Consideraticn 
By T. 5. McGrath. 
he timber bond issue should be, and generally 
first all the property 
company, but the real security on which the issue 


is. a mortgage on of the 
is based is the green and growing timber. 

The margin of safety, as regards principle, is 
easily determined and is generally ample. Timber 
is a staple and its products have an established 
market. the 


people in the form of wages, to the governments 


The industry pays vast sums to 
as taxes, to transportation companies for carry- 
ing charges, to mill, foundries and supply houses 
for equipment. The quantity and quality of stump- 
age on a given area can be examined, estimated, 
graded and valued with a great degree of accu- 
racy, loan 


and its 


Timber differs 


value definitely determined. 
which, 
mined, can never be replaced. Timber is a crop, 


from coal and iron once 
and with care in cutting and some attention to 
the logged-off land, it will again produce a forest 
in a reasonable time. When accurately estimated 
and properly appraised, it is a sound security for 
loans and a profitable investment, which contains 
certain basic features of safety not always to be 
found combined in other classes of collateral. 
Defaults which occur in timber bond issues do 
not always come about through insufficient col- 
lateral security. Frequently they are caused by 
unwise provisions in the deed regarding 
sinking fund requirements and serial maturities. 


As timber is cut and removed from the land, a 


trust 


sinking fund of a certain sum per thousand feet 
is paid to the trustee for the retirement of the 
principal, which is usually represented by serial 
bonds, maturing at specified intervals. This sink- 
ing fund should not be applied to the payment 
of interest. 

The heavy cost of building present day mills 
and constructing railways, make it necessary to 
provide a supply timber 
material for many 
a large initial investment. 


will 
This 
This timber can only 
be cut at a certain rate per month, and the bonds 
are made retirable every six months in amounts 
based on the capacity of the mill and the amount 
to be paid into the sinking fund. 


that 
years. 


of furnish 


raw involves 


The interval 
aliowed before the first serial maturity is a very 
serious matter. In many instances this interval 
is too short, and the necessity of meeting a large 
payment after 
ation is too 


brief 
burden. 


only a of 


great a 


period 
To provide for 
early maturities it is necessary to create heavy 


oper- 


sinking fund payments, and these factors con- 
stitute a serious danger. This danger is some- 
times overlooked or ignored by underwriters be- 
cause it is easy, in many instances, to sell early 
maturities, and it has been easier to sell all the 
if they had a brief life than if they ran 
period. 


maturities 
for a long 

Buyers of timber bonds have become alive to 
these dangers and it is safe to say that, hence- 
forth, the amount paid to the sinking fund will be 
reduced to a minimum, the first maturity post- 
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poned for a safe number of years, the serial pay- 
ment made as small as possible, and the life of 
the ioan extended over the longest permissible pe- 
-iod. Provisions regarding these macters Nits: 
necessarily be regulated according to the particu- 
lar property under consideration, but safety de- 
mands their careful adjustment. 

The amount and kind of timber on a given area, 
and the cost of manufacturing it determines the 
loan value or the purchase price of timber land. 

The quantity and quality of timber is deter- 
mined by an examination of the land known as 
“cruise.” The cruiser should estimate the amount 
of each kind and grade of timber on the tract. 
When timber was very cheap a “rule of thumb” 
method of doing this was sufficiently accurate. 
In the old days there were no bonds outstand- 
ing ¢ 


suit 


gainst the timber and an owner could cruise 
himself. Today, however, the value of 
timber land has increased to such an extent that 
“rule of thumb” 


to 


estimating should no longer be 
countenanced. There is no reason why a cruiser 
should be permitted to place the loan value on 
the timber, to estimate the logging cost, to lay 
out the probable railway line, to guess the mill- 
ing cost, and to appraise mill value. The values 
should be figured by an expert; the logging cost 
should determined by a 
the railway should laid 
engineer; the milling cost should be 
by a millman who perfectly familiar 
with the particular kind of timber to be manufac- 
tured. 


be logging 


out 


engineer; 
by a civil 
worked 


be 


out is 
All these estimates and reports, including 
the legal opinion of the titles, should be corre- 
lated by a capable man, and the loan viewed and 
and analyzed as a whole. There are many able 
cruising engineers whose men are educated, ex- 
perienced and capable. There is, therefore, no 
excuse for the continuance of the antiquated and 
dangerous methods. The mistakes made through 
employing them are rarely 
enough to prevent trouble. 


discovered soon 

tecently some cruising firms have been prone 
to over-estimate the quantity and quality of tim- 
ber on a tract. This class of cruiser estimates 
everything that could be profitably taken out in 
the highest lumber market; and, occasionally, 
much more. When prices are normal it is impos- 
sible for the operator to get 
the land at a profit as such 
and when 


as much timber off 
a cruiser estimated, 
the shortage from 
The lumberman cannot 
get cost out of low grade logs or tops, and must 


prices are low 


the cruise is very heavy. 


leave them in the woods unless lumber prices 
are high. Thus the supposed security of the 
bond holder shrinks. Should the operator fail, 
the hope of the bond holder is in the timber. and 
if this timber is estimated to show twenty to fifty 
per cent more on the land than really exists in 
commercial grades, the bonds may not pay out 
after deducting court fees, receiver’s charges and 
other expenses incident to foreclosure. 

There are tracts of timber now under offer in 
this country and Europe where the cruises have 
been lifted fifty per cent and the values over one 
hundred per cent. Such sold 


tracts have been 
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vere and ebroad during the past six years. Bond 
buyers should scrupulously guard against excess 
cruises and valuations by purchasing their bonds 
through conservative houses and banks. 

Over-production has always been the bane of 

the lumber business. In early days the ease ol 
entering the trade and the profits to be derived, 
in good years, from sawing longs, caused num- 
bers of small mills to spring up through the tim- 
ber states. These mills butchered the log as well 
as the price, and finally raised the production of 
lumber far beyond the consumption. When this 
stage was reached the lumber buyer found him- 
self in a position to insist that proper grades 
and kinds of lumber be delivered on his or- 
ders. Ile also insisted on careful sawing, even 
widths, uniform thickness and merchantable 
quality. These demands the small mills that were 
only designed to rip the log and butcher the 
board could not meet, and they gradually ceased 
io exist. They were succeeded by larger mills, 
and in recent years, these, in turn have been im- 
proved, or replaced by large band mills that op- 
erate with wonderful economy and efficiency. The 
purpose of the timber bond should be to secure 
for the existing mills the necessary lands to keep 
them running and to add the latest improvements 
as they are perfected and to provide capital for 
such new enterprises as rigid investigation shows 
are fully warranted. Bond buyers should learn 
to recognize promotion enterprises however 
skillfully disguised, and avoid purchase of their 
securities. 

The purchaser of the bonds of public utility or 
industrial companies insists on the highest oper- 
ating efficiency in the active management of the 
company whose securities he holds. The holder 
of the timber bond, who provides the operating 
capital, is entitled to the same consideration from 
the lumber mill man, yet, if the situation is care- 
fully analyzed, he finds that there is a wide dif- 
ference between the methods of lumber manufac- 
turers and those of the manufacturers of many 
other staple commodities. 

The bond holder is supposedly secured by the 
entire contents of the tree, but he finds that 
only that portion of sufficiently high quality to 
permit of its being profitably manufactured into 
lumber, is taken out of the forest. The remainder 
of the tree is wasted. He finds that the parts 
of the tree now discarded could be converted 
into marketable products, but that the skill for do- 
ing this in commercial quantities is lacking. While 
he holds the entire tree as security for his bonds 
he accepts a small portion of it as payment, which 
is bad practice if his bond has a long life. A large 
quantity of the timber content of every tree is 
wasted. Extension of the uses of the _ vol- 

ume of the tree and improvements in the manu- 
tacture of wood products have not kept pace with 
the improvements in the other industries of this 
“ountry 


We have heard a great deal about conservation 
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of our timber resources. True conservation showid 
look to the recovery of the entire mercnantaple 
content ot the tree—the extraction of all of tlie 
wealth that the tree contains, whether in lum- 
ber or other products. The so called “conserva- 
tionists’” have preached the non-cutting of trees 
and the non-use of the forest areas. This theory 
that non-use is conservation is a fallacy that must 
inevitably be superseded by the practice of com 
plete utilization. 

It is a waste of energy to say that trees in the 
forest must not be cut, but allowed to die of ola 
age and rot. The over ripe trees make poor 
lumber, are always in danger of being blown 
down by the wind, clutter the land and occupy the 
space that should be devoted to green and grow- 
ing and living timber. / 
Permitting them to stand until they are downed 
by decay makes them unfit for lumber, removes 
that much material from the market and raises 
the price of wood products. 

The Bureau of Forestry is not giving the atten- 
tion and aggressive interest to furthering the uses 
of the entire tree that the importance of such 
work demands. The country is in greater need 
of experts in the manufacture of wood products 
than in the policing of tracts of growing timber. 
Trees are a natural crop and if given the right 
chance will reproduce themselves, but it takes 
brains, skill and energy to manufacture them into 
finished materials. We need schools for teaching, , 
and experiment stations and men for directing 
the utilization of the entire content of a tree, far 
more than we need instructions on how to grow a 
tree. Even under the present crude methods of 


manufacture we have enough timber to last a very 
long time, and if complete use of the tree was es- 
tablished our timber resources could be very con- 
servatively figured as perpetual. The Bureau of 
Forestry is the arm of the Government that 
should bear the brunt of working out new uses 
for wood products. The industry is still in its in- 
fancy and the present methods so crude and 
backward that a large part of every tree is wasted. 
There is today a demand for many products that 
can be made from this waste. This demand was 
not recognized a generation ago or the lumber 
men of that day would have found the means to 
meet it by utilizing the parts of the tree not now 
used for naval stores, lumber, lath or shingles. 
The next step forward in the timber industry 
should be the addition to the present plants of 
units for making by-products from all parts now 
wasted, thus making them complete factories 
factories that will convert every part of the tree 
into useful articles of commerce. This step will 
be taken and these complete factories for making 
wood products will come into existence. The 
possibilities for development in the making of 
wood products are immense and it is time this 
large industry was freed from its handicaps ana 
oppressions and permitted to develop into the 
great institution it is destined to become. 
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WE offer a select list of Municipal, Railway 

and Corporation Bonds. For over twen- 

ty years we have accumulated information ow 

California Securities, until at this time we have, 

we believe, the largest financial library of the 
kind on the Coast. 

You are cordially invited to let us serve you. 


TORRANCE, MARSHALL & CO. 


J11 West Fourth St., loos Angeles 300 Sansome St., San Francisco 
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Water Bonds 
1-1 ES ok bain ee aia Tul 
M-S 01 Se 
,\-0 4 ) Apr 
A-O lf \ 
}-J { .. July 
M-S 98.8 .Ma 1 
Refunding Water Bonds 
A-O $ orrerere. April 4 
Reservoir Bonds 
, is3 G25,.Q0GC. . .ccsecccees July 1 
New City Hall Bonds. ; 
Se. *  FPPrrrerrrry 1 
g°'04 J-D 1 Oc.. o+sec 21 
Street Intersection Bonds 


(Co it tl Cor 
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Sct B 
Heating and Sanitary Plant B 
Ref. | 
1) | 
BO? KD ) \ 
EREST in B ( 
CLATSOP COUNTY 
A < t ‘ ‘ 1 


SOND) ) ) S ) 
RES S \ 
COLUMBIA COUNTY 
— HH ‘ + 
Road B 
,-O Aor 
A 
RO. »} ) \ S 
\ 
mee 
CORVALLIS 
I I ( nt 
Water Bond lf 
ee 4 I 
4+ A-O oeenes \ 
Sewer Bonds 
» I-T $144 : T 
Fire-Department Bonds. 
( 16, a ] 
Street-Improvement Bonds 
Bridge Bonds 
| . 
Refund Bonds 
|-] 
GI BONDED DEBT J . os 2 
\\V 
\ 
\W 
\ v y 
| x ) 
P 
W 
DALLES CITY 
I P. O. The Dalles) is in W 
‘ 
Sewer Bonds 
1-} $65,000c....... J 
M 
Sidewalk and Improvement Bonds. 
S J-D $ venvaqens 
Water B i 
| LF SSIES ec ceo eeseose 
M-N Pd seeeen es 
Refunding Bonds 
‘7 M-N $54, ibaweudacananae 
City Hall Bonds 
( M-N $ ) icsckeel 
General Improvement Bonds. 
Street Bonds 
F-A  § Mn vcamereaewanae 
ne eee l 
I-D . 
Street and Sewer Bonds 
¢ M-N 
GEN. BD. DEBT § 
~ \ 
Assess » 4 
il t ( 
Poy t $ 
INTERESI1 f t 
st ‘ \ 
2 Fra ( a a X 
I ( a Cit I 


EUGENE 
cit I ir I nty 
+ The city propert 


Refunding Bonds 


i ; d 
J-D “1936 
Sewer Bonds 
$ oO & 
M-S 18 Sey 
Paving Bonds 
June 1 2 
1-7 5 ‘ Tuly 1 1923 
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SECTION 


Wate 


EUGENE 


> SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Site and Buildin; 


Bonds 


vi LEST 


HOOD RIVER 


\ 
+ 


HOOD RIVER 


IRRIGATION DISTRICT 
\ H I 


O »} i 
City N tio il J 
JACKSON COUNTY 
Road | s 
RO 7 Br S 
W 


KLAMATH 


FALLS 


1-0 
BO 9-FD DEB 
TERESI 
YY 
LA GRANDE 
oO 
F-A 
City Hall Bonds 
E J-] 
Sewer 
. } 
] j-j 
Ref. Water (| 
(;E RONDED 
4 -_ 
~ ; 
\ 1 val 
( ix ate r 


4,843 
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H. R & Ss | Re cia ee ia ) t ‘ ‘ re 
ae i | AF AViacccecvscceseoeecs t,204 INI r ] es 
LA GRANDE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO ' ais Mw. wae n othe t ( Car. 
PENDLETON. , parler Ue 
| ( inty Incorp re ; si, 1 ne 
' : ae CITY PROPERTY | 


i Vot : é eee e-* 1 l on (i 


PORTLAND SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 1 
District N 31 Bonds 


District N 1 Bonds (A 


+ i ) 
McMINNVILLI care hecaernse rm 


THE PORT OF PORTLAND 
Wat \ PENDLETON SCHOOL DISTRICT N 


V I ( 
River In ement | 
‘ | D D I 
| | 
\ }-J | 
ORTLAND, A. L. | r, A 
P 
| | rei 
| PORT OF ASTORIA 
A t (P.O ( 
O N i M yal Harbor Bond 
: | 
MAI LD TA 


PORT OF COOS BAY. 


MEDFORD die ’ Ser ‘A’ In ement Bond 


QO ( | PORT OF NEHALEM 


\I 1 1 Harbor Improvement B 


T 


) ) »} | 

5 . 

. M PORT OF SIUSLAW 
\ | 


\ t t P ©. } l i ( 


MORROW COUNTY S. D. No. 1. Hs _F-A 


D lec I ~ INTEREST t K 


N. Y. Fur ling Bonds PORT td TILLAMOOK 
) { Sraveas 1) 1 1 A district 1 ( 
I tr Light Bor } Q ad ' t | 
NEWBERG M-? : . ‘oan 1 1921 Water-Front and Channel Bond 
] Fel . a — Kc 1] i a | 
: ‘ M-S ’ Sept 1 °14-’20 Bar-Improvement Bonds 


1-J ] 
July 1 193 INTERES 


r N Auditorium Bonds , PORT OF TOLEDO. 
( " 10) 1 } } Improvement Bonds 
1] 


( ? ] () 


OREGON CITY 


ae \\ebueeeeweeeaun 1930 
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ROSEBU RG—C 


Refund Bor 
‘ ) TrILLA \OK CH RI¢ 
| Sewe t 
4 

ST. JOHNS vi co ¢ HOO! ( 

! 

City-Hail I 
os 

( ) I 

Fe I 
? SALEM SCHOOL DISTRICT NO 
P WASHINGTON CO NO 

SALEM Refunding I 
( 


2 9] 
i} I Je I i | “eee ¢7 Tw 
( EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION \ 
) | ) Q \f ) Q52 
“~ on } 
eat : os DEBT LIMITATION 
G , ' 
~~ \T | 7 ‘ I 
| ( ( 1 | 4 1 
\ ( ‘ \\ | | 17 ( n 
\ 
ors pr .f 
TOTAL DEBT 
i’ H 
N i » F I I r H a I r 
, POPUI TION OF STATE— 
ASSESSED VALUATION 
CITTE Cc COTNTTIFE AN > oS 1 T 
ABERDEEN Ref oO, > 
O D N Wha 
B S 
) O D t N« 4 Fa € 
Ref Bor 
) ee BOND ) | O CHEHALIS COUNTY 
( Ri) } ) ‘ ae 
EF 
( 
! 
I ( Ne. Y t | ( 
BELLINGHAM BENTON COUNTY S. D. N 
\ I I CHEHALIS CO. S. D. N 5 
( Ser ) ’ B Idin Bor 
k 
S es A—Funding Bond Pr ! 
A.) () CENTRALIA . 
Serie B—Fundin Bond | ( Warrant Funding |} 
Series C—Funding | 1 Ele I . 
‘> ‘) 
Serie D—I 1 Bor T S I 
\.«) ata () 
Series E—Fundin Bonds. ‘FWater Revenue B 
) ) S F g | 
CAS WE EFERSU Vi cccasecwsesecueee ##9866 §{ 20 34 Baths G1 lO re aeelseéace © 
Assessed Valuation f 13 GI : ) CHEHALIS CO. SCH. DIS. No. 28 
\ \\ \W 
( ( \\ Wa Funding Bonds. _ 
) 
C Ta } € e > ) ( 
1) \ 
1) ( eoce ) ? 
I) ) CHELAN CO. SCH IST. N 
‘ 
i l 
NTEREST at Equit Frust Co., N. ¥. 


CHEHALIS S 
BELLINGHAM SCH. DIS NO. 301. | This t ( Incort ted ts’ | 
t t ~ Stat - ( t < 


‘ \\ ( < ) 
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CHELATIS CO. SCH. DIST. N 28—Con- ELLENSBURG KING COUNTY 


t ( ( t | 
i I B ( DD 
s - I I 4 I er B S E ( 
I : wee 8 M-S $§ 
Si Water |} Court-House B 
\-O tmeees } M 
CHELAN COUNTY S. D. N 49 Refundir B Opt \| 
: Bond ; ‘ Refundir B 
a F dis I nd | \ 
I-A 
Ha Bor 
> Road Bond 
1-S . 
() » DEI S 
CHELAN C' CH. DIST. No | 
T lig 
H | & S | 
RO Co t ¢ | 


ELLENSBURG SCH. DIST. No. 3. KING COUNTY COMMERCIAL WATER 
: Refur B WAY DIST. No. 1 


KING COUNTY SCH. DIST. N 7 
I ling Bond 


War t Fundir I 
CLALLAM COUNTY SCH. DISTS I : ( 
S l N I 
KING COUNTY S. D. N 51 
S'] | ( t Idir I nd 

D N rer I » > BO DED ) rs ; 

t iN I RETT SCH. DIST 2 

i t N " _ 
S 1 Di N | O 

t \ SS 


Pe , RC) DE] KING CO. SCH. DIST. No. 162 


D N 2 
) 
Ro ) Bros ( 
) Cc I I 1 
FRANKLIN COUNTY. } | ) 
| INTERES] t St 
E nd. Bond } 1. dic 
+ l KING CO. SCH. DIST. No. 170 
( House at Jail | Bu 1 
CLARKE COUNTY aan en Sr © . 
: 
Bond FRANKLIN CO. SCH. DIS. No. 1 | ES'] S 
) (eeeueee : } ea l 
| 


KITTITAS COUNTY 


i) bl ( 


HOQUIAM 


bse ale 
x 
z 


} B 
CLARKE CO. SCH. DIST. N ¢ S 1 No. 25 
S N 200 
| ta » 


CLARKE CO. SCH. DIST. N 58 JEFFERSON COUNTY. I RS I 
LEWIS COUNTY 


COWLITZ COUNTY 6,8 1. | 


LEWIS CO. SCH. DIST. N 














LEWIS CO. SCH. DIST.—Concluded 


Refundin 








| 
LINCOLN COUNTY 
ke 
| 
iy 
MIDDLE KITTITAS IRRIG. DIST 
NORTH YAKIMA 
( 
Se s I 
( @) 
S : D 
Ref I 
1] ) 
I 
. | 
3 
NJ LS 
| 
( I 
» i 
NORTH YAKIMA S&S. D. No. 7 
| 
\ 
I 
BONDED DEB = 
A ) 
. \ ( 
\W 
OLYMPIA 
() t | ( 
S, i 
Refi ? I ] 
INDED DI s 
IBRRES J is I 


OLYMPIA SCHOOL DIST. No. 1 


Refund 6b 
| ' 
( 
} t 
) y] 
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PACIFIC COUNTY § 
h-School-Building Bon 


High-S 


PORT OF 
East Waterway 


\l 
S 
) ED 
() 
IND ) 
( 
TI 
I 
( 
iD 
en S 


|-] 
) |} ) 
INTERI 
| 
Funding 
M 
Water E 
M-N 
Refundin 
1-1 
EN. DF] 
B 1 


PIERCE 


} 


PORT ANGELES 





Imopr vement 





PANAMA 


COUNTY 


SEATTLE 


( 


PORT TOWNSEND 


| 


( 


T 


CANAL 


‘ I 
I 
BALLARD 
I 
Nater-W 
IM A 
A 4 


{ 
( 
TOTAT 
B 
I 
I 
WV 
DERT | 
( I 


EYMAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT 
BANKERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
HII 


Specialists in HIGH GRADE 
TAX SECURED BONDS 
originating in the Pacific 
Northwest. Investments 


suitable for Banks, Insur- 
ance Companies, Estates and 
Individuals — Exempt from 
Income Tax—To net 6/7 to 
7%. Correspondence invited. 




















John E. Price & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1902 


Transact a general investment banking 
business. 

Purchase outright entire issues of Mu- 
nicipal, Local Improvement District, 
Corporation and Timber 


Bonds of the Pacific Northwest 


The great strides in growth of popula- 
tion and wealth of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana are making availa- 
ble millions of dollars of excellent 
securities of the character indicated 
above. Lists of bonds which we have 
purchased for our own account and 
can recommend for their security and 
high income yield gladly furnished, 


Hoge Building, Cor. Second Ave. and Cherry St. 
SEATTLE 
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SI ¢ SNOHOMISH COUNTY SPOKANE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 81 
. t Build Bond 
45 BB 
eA 
I B eS \I 
}-] } 
ID S | 
j-] 
}-] 
S ' as MM 
} D N 8 \ € - \ 
» } t \ I 
M S No (A exe I \ 
N S Aug 1 
I i ) Anne z : ad \I M 
2 : SPOKANE JJ 250, Jul 
s ‘ Refundin Bonds 
| ) roe ¢ | 
€ 4 1 152 A B ho) ED DEBT S 
\ - 
Cr atory is \ valu 
F-A S KY 
S Bond Poj n in ( 1 
\ ) }-D 1) “TEP ELT ; 
C 1] ; INT] ar I A 
\ ( a J 1 uf 
i Pa Bon c 
1-1) D 7 ( } ( ] 
( | 1-] J \ ( I 
: Water Bon :; 
}-] Th seat 
aoe ; j 11 
' R i Water Bond SPOKANE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 122 
() Oct 1 ] ~ } } 
; te School-Building Bon } t 
SKAGIT COUNTY E Mu aes ae 07 J-D $25,000 Ju 
t t . > ~s : v1 See > (Ss ect 4 ll t Tu i 
Refundir } nd { Aas = BONDS S 4,000 ’ wre) : n Apt : 
: 1 ] eto BONDED DEBT Sept 1 ¢ 
Refundin Warrant | : lesen’ +4 Ke | . 1 ht 6 
. a dp a DEBT Mar 31 714.2222: ; id ‘ 
1 | EREST ; N 
Cs " Cit (Equitable Trust ¢ 
H & P 104 aaa 
SNOHOMISH “& D SPOKANE COUNTY. 
C ( nt Ir e oid a 
Refunding Bonds ( Red in °11 
ts “4 }-ID ] D 
{ Court House and Jail Bond 
A : ) 
» ; ; ihr ie (< . 4 acs aac 
3 PROPER ay aoe RONDED DEBT S ', 
, mae ’ ’ \\ ‘ tet ; 
RO 14 
A a se 
' ( EST ( 
( N I [ I t 
( INTEREST N 
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STEVENS COUNTY 


TACOMA SCHOOL DISTRICT NO 
Buildir Bond 


Idins Wa I 
Bonds M-S $ 
\ ‘ M I 

I B 

¢ } G € 

DEI 

W 
i, N ( 
TACOMA ved “ 
j ( Ah! as ; ; , : 
ise | WALLA WALLA 
a W S I 
WHATCO co 
t I € | 
r 
» ( H 
' M I 
e Water Drainage Bond Ww 
€ } 4 I _ 
I L I 
I W I 
I ' wat < 
W 
R I , i 
WALLA WALLA CO. §S. D. NO 


ana tf 


| 

| 

| WALLA WALLA CO. §S. D. NO. 24 
Fundit ar B t B i 





BOLGER, MOSSER & WILLAMAN 
BANKERS 


Established in 1894 


McCoy & Company 


Investment Bonds 
105 South La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 



































MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Municipals 


County, _ and School District 
. To yield 4) toS 


Public Utility 


Issues secured by established, well 
managed properties operating 
in the east and middle west. 

. . . Toyield 5) to6 


Timber Land 
Bonds, being first liens on selected 


tracts of merchantable timber, 
examined and cruised by | 
experts . . Tovyield6to7 















State, County, City, School, Road 
and Drainage District 
Bonds. 


Our twenty years’ experience In 
the selection and sale of municipal 
bonds has convinced us (and our 
clients also) that bonds payable 
from taxes are the most reliable 
and desirable form of investment. 
Their market value is stable and 
the payment of principal, as well 
as interest, is assured. 











secre aaa CL ELL LL LLL LL LTE, 














We solicit correspondence and interviews with 






investors desiring safe, conserva- 






tive bonds. Suitable for investment of banks, trust fur 


insurance companies, fraternal 








tal savings deposits, and for conservative inv 


Second Floor, 29 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Further details cheerfully furrished upon request 
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Bonds of public service companies, amply secured by 
property and earning power, can now be purchased at 
prices to yield from 5% to 6%. Bonds of such companies 
located in thriving cities and supplying the necessities of 
the public in transportation, light, heat and power are 


little affected by fluctuations in business conditions. 


We shall be glad to send offerings and detailed 


information upon request. 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


BOSTON 
New York Chicago 


Portland Worcester 


Hartford Providence 


HIGGINSON & Co. London 


———_— — 


Investment Securities Letters of Credit 


Foreign Exchange 


DRAWN ON 
Messrs. N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS . . ._ . London 
Messrs. COUTTS & COMPANY .. . . . ... London 









Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & COMPANY London 
Messrs. MORGAN, HARJES & COMPANY = Paris 
Messrs. M. M. WARBURG & COMPANY . . Hamburg 
Messrs. GERBRUDER SCHICKLER . . . . . Berlin 


Members 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA and CHICAGO 
STOCK EXCHANGES 
















PANAMA CANAL 





THE 





ECONOMIST. SECTION 








CORPORATION AND PUBLIC 
SERVICE SECTION. 
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FOUNDED 1876 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


*American River Electric Co. 

*Bay Counties Power Company. 
*Blue Lakes Water Company. 
California Delta Farms, Inc. 
California Electric Generating Co. 
Coast Valleys Gas & Electric Co 
*Edison Electric Co. of Los Angeles. 
*Fresno Traction Company. 

Great Western Power Company. 


lor 
asUli 


Huntington Land & Improvement Co. 


Long Beach Consolidated Gas Co. 
*Los Angeles Gas & Electric Co. 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp. 


( 


Los Angeles Railway Corporation. 
Market Street Cable Railway Co. (S. I 
*Mutual Electric Light Company. 
Oakland Transit Company. 
*Oro Water, Light & Power Company. 
Petaluma & Santa Rosa Rwy. Co. 


OLLINS & SONS 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS’ SHARE IN CALIFORNIA’S DEVELOPMENT 


San Francisco, Napa & Calistoga Rwy. 


Santa Barbara Gas & Electric Co. 
Southern California Edison Co. 
*Stockton Gas & Electric Corp. 
*United Electric Gas & Power Co. 
Western Power Company. 


Western States Gas & Electric Co. 


' 
‘ 

47 dit it , 

1 iTK I l 
1 + 4 
¢ niure Ss 
pu 
i Ir al la 

Ss t 
‘ 


HWesR x. < 
1 1EF. H. Rollins Ss ] issociat } eT hased over $5.000.000 S Cal; 
Chey 1 i imp ( Il 
' minor p al livisions, includ er $10,000,000 for 
Cit san I sco and t ( tri ( the | 
: ; 
| 24 OOO fe ral civic improvements t ( | 
; luct. 7 tivities of E. H. Rollins & Son 
1\ 2.000.000 the S Cali d 
ns 
Ut t Rollin & Si ( 
The C I ( L. \ | 
: , 
| ] Co }? C l t first ¢ nipal 1 
i 
i ¢ Cit Pp CT Ver a iQ! Gistanc 
sa ia Edison Company’s. original hydro-electric 
. 5 ' ' f 
its ste tation of 63,000 H.P. near Los Angeles; 
ion at ex sion o e G Vestern Power Company’s hydro-el 
000 H. P n the Feather rand its storage reservoir in Bie Mead ; , 
as ill be tt | pounde I \ Dam 
"] } 1 te e We rl 
| n ‘ 
tion regarding Califor progress, the probable effect Panama Canal will 
| [ + ( t? 
i 
ee 
a. & Son ave head Boston and y Ye and branches in the tant nancial citie f Chica | 
De € I A ele s the ar mil in t P Utility C al 
lit t On req rn 1 and advice t 1 f Munic and C 
é ad é iasers or holders of se itie 
R S after 1] n by their attorneys, engineers and commercial experts, have purchased for t 
1 ted in all part tk ted States. Circulars escribing Cory ation B 
( i Mur from 4 to more than 5 e forwarded 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


BOSTON 


200 Devonshire St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
13 Exchange Place 








CHICAGO 
234 So. LaSalle St. 


SECURITY BUILDING 


LOS ANGI 


DENVER 


Int'l Trust Bldg. 5 < 


SLES 


LONDON 
opthall Court 
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Public Service 


PANAMA 


Securities and Reports 


of 


and Miscellaneous Corporations 





CANAL 


Sh 


LION 


of the Pacific Coast 


i i 
‘ I ~ i t t 
1%] $4.] lf d 
1 } Cl ( n 1 l ‘ 
! ad op il i p rd a Ala er ( ~ > 
‘ | l ( pany < t l f 
1,841,248 ( ( n j 
Statistics. 

The following table shows the number of canneries oper 

i and cases packed: 
l 015 
Earnings. 
Officers. 
{ 
Amalgamated Copper Co., 
7 company i olding company and does not operate 
mining, milling or smelting properties 
Subsidiary Companies. 
Capitalization. 
‘ 
Physical Property. 

The ¢ 1) y ow! the entire capital stock of the United 
tls Selling Co. It ow? a controlling interest in tl 
conda Copper Mining Co. ($79,609,150 out of t capital 

tock S108 512.4500). It also owns $3.080.000 of the eapital 
tock of the Green-Cananea ( opper Co. ind 150,000 hare 
of the Inspiration Consolidated Copper Company. 
Earnings. 
N 
Dividends. 
‘ 1 


Officers. 


American Smelting and Refining Co.., 
American Smelters Securities Co. 
The operations of these 


companies consist of mining 


or otherwise acquiring gold Iver, copper, lead and othe 
ores: dealing in such ore and their product and of 
smelting, refining, milling or otherwise treating same 


Subsidiary Companies. 





Sources of Gross Revenue. 


Dividends. 


Officers 


The Armsby Company of New York, 


The company d it 
ol thr t | | ( d } 
re, ( t d 
( }) 
ad t t da 1 | 
} 1 A] | \ 
; } j ' ‘ } 
( al } It 
in N \ | l, 
Subsidiary Companies. 
T. } ’ 
Capitalization. 
Phy al Property 
rr} col a oO i 1 
d packing \ proce t 
I Ang Arm< S ] | \ e 
rysvi Su \ S ti H dsbu ( 
wal I Vacav ad \\ 1 ( j 1 \ 
( 1\V Wa a i D QQ : 1 
nd off buildit San | ‘ 
ll of t capital ock { ;. kK. A ( 
Illinois d large int t t ( 1 
I a ) t T Pay ( ~ 
Seeded Raisin ( d ) t le Y ri t 
Earnings. 
Officers. 
K A wey Py T 4 4 \ D 


\ 
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Associated Oil C , ( 
ar compal { 1 | l t 
quiring < oil prop { | ( Ol I LD aucine 
l cturing, r¢ i sporting d distributing ¢ 
litorn nd thir it t \ is 1 terri 
t 
Subsidiary Companies. 
p 
Capitalization 
*/ 
Bo 
Physical Property. 
Of t Califor propertie eld in California, the 
con] y oO it cord t rl 
acres, and is under ] veal 2 I Min 
é locatio! ) 
I e properti in Kern, Fres San Luis Obis] 
pant Barbara ( Lt £0 dad Ki ( nti i 
| ( I distributing ]} railway 
r Ipl I d c« 1 It Ing agencl 
in t | pal ¢ s of Nevada, A ( ( fornia d 
] I 1 Hawaii ‘I ( | so owns ¢ 
tr g inte ill ft subsidiar companie above 
I ti d and stock interest in a number of other con 
pani 
| compal iad on hand Dee. 31, 1913, 8,595,145 bbls 
of oil, an increase for the year of 488,529 bl 
Earnings. 
eae testis RB 
O} ‘ ‘ 
| ] to cl nee metho ad ecou 
Officers. 
W S I H I 
] ( P.G. W 
Se V.-1 \\ A. S 
55 ake V.-] ( I ( S 
R. G.I t Sect 
Booth Fisheries Co., Chicago. 
The company is engaged in buying and selling at whole- 
ile and retail fish, oysters and all sea foods, and operates 
in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans and on the Great Lakes. 
Its distributing branches number more than 100 which are 


located in the most important cities of the United States. 


Subsidiary Companies. 


N. W. Fish \ | CS ( \I 
Booth C. S. ¢ Sk BT. M 
Capitalization. 
S \uthe Outstar 
I (1st « 7%) $1 
OR: 6 tae aeteb sake eee 10,1 000.000 
| 1 D 
] ‘ cold torage plant 
Physical Property. 


The company owns its 100 distributing plants above men 
tioned and producing station 
North Coast 


inland waters. 


on the Great Lakes and the 
stations on 


Four public cold storage 


Pacific with some minor smaller 


plants are owned 
and the more important stations are equipped with freez 


ing plants. The company owns and operates a line of 
passenger and freight boats on Lake Superior and has 
fishing fleets on the Great Lakes and Pacifie Ocean. The 


company has also obtained concessions from the Newfound 


land government. It owns the entire capital stock of the 
Northwestern Fisheries Co. 
Statistics. 
Sales 1911, $14,558,432.59 1912, $16,717,161.58 1913, $17,554.49 
Earnings. 
Gro *Net 
Year Reve ‘ Eat Interest Balances 
eee. pblicweawe eee $3 \ { 2.156 Ls 1 $402.06 
< { 5 7 2 5 4/ E49 
13 1 1S] 210.4 
Ne ‘ 1ioWwn after cde icting operating expenses 
na t ce 
Officers. 
: ter, Pres. & Treas. W. G. Weil, Sec’y & Asst. Treas 
IN Ames, \ P W. F. ( \ S & 


California Delta Farms, Inc., 

The company operations consist of the reclamation by 
levee construction and drainage of delta lands of the San 
Joaquin River in Contra Costa and San Joaquin counties; 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


placing reclaimed land under irrigation by pumping sys- 
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tems and the sale and lease of such lands for agricultural 


Subsidiary Companies. 
l & Water Co Kmpire N 
Capitalization. 


The company owns approximately 
valued Dec. 31, 1913, at 


$5,500 acres of land 


$8,307,425; its permanent improve 


ment consisting of canals, building pumping plants, 
bridges, telephone lines, floodgates, dry dock, wharves and 
levees valued at $1,129,206; 12 dredges and other machin- 
ery and equipment valued at $360,481. Mortgages held by 
the company aggregate $484,081; its rent role from lands 
leased total $328,231.70 for 1914. 
Earnings 
Gro *Net 
‘ I Rey é hear Inter t Bal ce 
191 $545.99 119.367 $ 62 $ ) 
\ OW I ‘ ‘ l ‘ i 
At 
Officers. 
\ . Pres. ( \ At G 1 M 
M V.-P H Ss. D 
I 1 \.-P G M. Burt , Asst & 
California Fruit Canners, San Francisco, Cal, 
The company is engaged in canning and preserving of 
fruits and vegetables throughout California, and in the sale 


and distribution of their products. 
Capitalization. 


Sto Authorized 


Oo s ( ( ) 


Physical Property. . 


Owns and operates about 75 per cent of the vegetable 
and fruit canneries in the state of California. The com- 
pany owns interests in a number of other companies 


similarly engaged. Valuation of such holdings, together 

with real estate, machinery and operating plants was 
$3,192,260 as of February 28, 1914. 
Earnings. 

Surpl and 

Conti ‘ t 

\ I N boat ) Ie rve | d 

Y cbse nwes ane ab 600% 8 Lio 1.4i 136 

BA Zee abe alatemerN eit 116,725 | ¢ 9 

Beer ere er ere eee t », 02D Jl l 00.029 

a 59. 261 , S195 1.992.862 

ger 603,051 833,540 2,129,136 
Dividends. 

Every year since 1900 at the rate of 7.20 per cent annu- 


ally. Dividend paid monthly except for 7 months, May to 


November, 1906. 
Officers. 
m Fries, Pre Rk. I. Bentley, V.-P. & Gl. Mer. 
I Goldstein, V.-P. & Tre Frat Cutting, Vice-Pres. 
Cha 8B. Carr, See 
California Oregon Power Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The company furnishes electric light and power to the 
territory Castilla, Cal. on the south to 
Glendale in Oregon on the north; east to Klamath Falls in 


extending from 


Oregon, and west to Etna in California. It also furnishes 
water to two communities. Thirty-three cities and towns 
in northern California and southern Oregon are served by 
this company. Its primary lines extend over 400 miles, 
through Shasta-Scott-Butte Valleys in California and 
Klamath-Rogue River Valleys in Oregon. 
Subsidiary Companies. 
Rog R Elect Co. Sisk ] I & L. Co. Klamath Power C 
Capitalization. 

S Ss Authorized Outstanding. 
(‘oO or ee re a ee re $10,000,000 $10,000,000 

Funded Debt— 
Ne ae an Be ie at ee ela a ah cen oe 10,000,000 5,600,000 


‘Physical Property. 
The company owns and operates 7 hydro-electric plants 
with an aggregate development of 71,250 hp. and a possible 
development of 160,000 hp.; also 400 miles of high tension 
transmission lines and the water works at Klamath Falls, 
Ore., and Dunsmuir, Cal. 


Officers. 
J. W. Churchill, Pres. J. P. Churchill, Treas. 
|. D. McKee, V.-P 4. J. Rosborough, Sec’y. 


California Wine Association, Winehaven, Cal. 

The operations of the company consist of the growing 
and making of wines and brandies and the sale and dis- 
tribution of these products. 
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Capitalization. 


oO 
(t ] ) * 
< ref co thorized in 1913 to 
‘ ‘ ert i 
Physicai Property. 
The company ow! pproximately 50 parcels of real « 


California, wineries, distributing 


ete., valued at $1,751,592* with an approximate 


ipacity ol 20 OUO 000 ga It a ) 


owns interest in the 


capital stock of other companies 
milarly engaged amounting to $7,128,048 Stock inven 
torv of wine ete 4 PHOS 


As of December 3lst, 1913. 


Officers. 


Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co.,sun Francisco. 


rhe company furnishes electric lig and power and gas 
ns ta Cru San Le o and Sar Clara counties. ¢ 
| ¢ er pa 1) ( i part o l powe om 
r ic Gas & Electric under a long term contract; al 

| te the electri iilwa in Santa Cruz and vicin 

Subsidiary Companies. 
( | Pr. ¢ ( Ly Cr t. & Pr. ¢ 
Capitalization. 

Ste Authorized. Out 
}J’reterr (cf ‘ m) 
bie ) 

Physical Property. 

The company owns and operat one hydro-electric and 
~ steam plant 1 combined development of 3,546 hp. 
(> miles of transmission lines and 531 miles of distribut 

g lin 6 substation owns gas plants at Santa Cruz 


and Gilroy the Union Traction C 


standard 


Watsonville, Hollister 


18 gauge track in Santa Cruz 


miles ol 


to Capitolia. The company’s municipal frat 


and thence 


are perpetual—county franchises on highways run 


until 1946-1959. The 


ibsidiary 


¢ 


capital 


Tractio: 


owns all the stocl 


the 


Company 
Union 


Or it companie except 


company, Which it controls. 


Statistics. 
Consumers Served. 


Ve I (; Kleectric. To ] 
; 1.9132 3,095 
, 17 3.539 Bane 
1% , t.627 7 
191 61 $,S62 S 
191. s1 0 Ss 
Earnings. 
Cir *Not 
I I rr Interest Balans 
eee so beens eee y 1 > ot ) $ 29 ) 
1% l é 63 ‘ 49.4 
’ 2S 115 1 1 69,560 7 74 
‘Ec 6.508 143,174 78.54 64.631 
aro earn ‘ profit fron I oO Trac oO Co 
‘ eT ‘ lef 
*Net earning re iow! fter deducting operat expense 
d taxe 
Officers. 
S. W. ¢ P & Ge MM R. M. Hotaling, Vi Pre ent 


L. W. Pryor, S I 


Electric 


Coast Valleys Gas and Co., 


Ss Francisco, Cal. 

The Company owns and operates the electric busine 
n Salina Monterey, Pacific Grove and King City; the 
gas busine in Salinas, Monterey and Pacific Grove; the 
water business in Salinas and King City; together with 


and lighting 


and 


distribution system for 


Valley 


an electric power 


service in the Salinas between Salinas King 


City. 
Capitalization. 


S Authorized Out nding 
Pre I .. €2 ) s2 O00 ’ 2? , ) 
( ) 3 

Lie 1 ) ’ 
The stock of tl compat controlled } the U 
Ry nv. Co. through the Cal. R & Power C 
Physical Property. 
All power is purchased from Sierra & San Francisco 
Power Company, but the Company owns three steam sta 


tions having total capacity of 1,375 K. 
high ten 


W 
transmission 
and 


The Company 


also owns 65 miles of sion line, 8 


sub-stations aggregating 5,100 K. W., 210 miles of dis 
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tributior \ tel I ¢ I s \! 
I per : a 
capacit G d d oug mil ol high pre 
ure ahd ) nile ( ( pre nan 
Earnings. 
‘ ‘ 
N 


Officers, 
( ‘\ 


General Petroleum Co., 
rhe 


company ow! leases, and develoy 1 ] ad nd 


construct ates 


and oper 


plants and equipment, ete., and 


products, 


Subsidiary Companies. 


Capitalization. 


Debt 
Physical Property. 
The comp ow! 644 acre ( ( land ( 
I 1% and 24,500 \Ie ( ( 
( ( é 1 ‘ L re , ] 
‘ yb] VU e! ock <¢ ( 
panies, 
Officers. 
1 C , 
{ | 


f 
The company furnishes electric light 1 
territory including 11 counties in California, and ving 
total area of 8,600 square mil 
Subsidiary Companies. 
Capitalization. 
Stor oO! oO 
West. Power Co. of N. J., pi f Ww f 
\V ow ( J ! 64 0 ( 
Funded Deb 
! ‘ Gi W l’ower Co. and b 
1 rie 4 ( ) 
\ t rower Co. « N J oO < ] 
tr. 6s, « 191 1 1.250 
é ‘ ( VW | ( ( 
the We rn | ( N Jer I ) 
j re bite 
Physical Property. 
The company owns at Big Bend, California, 18 mil 
above Oroville and 154 miles northwest of San Francisco, 


a hydro-electric plant with a capacity of 55,000 Hi. P. its 


power being transmitted to Oakland over two circuits to 


sub-stations at Sacramento, Brighton, Cowell and Oakland, 


each sub-station supplying customers within a radius of 

25 mile a reservoir of 82,000,000,000 gallo capacity 

at Big Meadow which, with the falls on the north fork of 
ie Feather River, with an ultimate possible de op! 

of 550,000 H. P.; also owns a steam electric power stat 

n Oakland, developing 15,000 H. P. and a im po 
tation at North Beach, San Francisco, developing 28,000 

H. P Power is transmitted from Big Bend ation ove 

double circuit steel tower line to Oakland and thence b 

cable to San Francisco 


Statistics. 


1 


Earnings. 


‘10 S ; TS6 . 646.12 S R = { 
411 1 \ 1,179 / j 
12 £99 1 * f 
Ma . 1'961.099 

Net ear £ I own after deduct I I 
nd taxe 

Officers. 

Mortir I P | M | 
Guy C. | \ I H PrP. W 

! t | \ | a. oS \ S 
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( reat este! ( t ( to 
| 1 ‘ " 
I Ss origin ¢ eal K) the s ly ot ite! 
| Pr POsstplitie covering t O r Of the 
+ { lift - 1 | | | 
State of Calitorni Chis study resulted e elimi- 
it ot those possibilities ( eT €xX 
77 ’ ] / , +] ] T Y ? 
pensive OF Ullr¢ i¢ I aiscovel I e 9 l 
4 5 1 \ of | ¢ f 4 1? ’ 
\ er supply Of ¢ North fo Ol IN = 
3 aa 1 1 ] 11 ] 
Lilé uUnuUsuUall ree urat under? ul Tare 11) 
water-shed, e t storage t 
» \ 
1” = Ne low | ( mn 1 the to ( 
5 ‘ - ¢ 
facilit the p. lity of dropping this eq d 
' ; 
t¢ \ I 1 yt ort s O Ot 1 11) 
, ] 7 
( 9 ¢ ramous 10 EY «| roug rt | 
head of 4.000 feet 
ine 2 if I extensive sSurve¢ esented 
1 1 
) 1 Ww Of Ca ta d 1 \ rd I 
ed tor reservoir C Ss were 
] 1 
quired, and the original Western P Comy 
; ‘ ts 
of Califor Ss ore ed in th ring of 19 lo 
) \ | | Cl Sg 5 l Ci ( ( 
' 
( ( CC 
1 ] \1 
September, 190% e Great Wester r Com 
zz tO the present « I y Wpany 
1 1 1 
( ed «| red all t ( \ OD 
+ + , Yt \ + 1 
( { ( n ( 
\\ a 14 
\\ ower | y of New |] ding 
; =. ; ; 
C1 I ( i} 11K ) 
1 ] } ; 
Ot ( ep ualll y ( . - Tes ) 
; a 
OT ( (iT \ (  - ver ( 11] ( tort 1 
1 Cl y 0110] 1 ) once | 
evelopn t tT tine FO « { eguUll, 
cl Lecembet OO the | ! RP 
send. of 60.000 horsepower. w placed eratiol 
> fterward the California | tric Generating 
; Ex . - axnralant . 
Comp erected a 15,000 horsepower auxiliary steam 
1 . - 1 1 1 
plant at the Oakland terminal of the ro { 
1 ‘ 
1 ] S1on tine \ cl pl t 18 OV-\V | seq to thre 
| t 
\ I> 4 +1 ' 
i wf { \\¢ stern | Ve ( om n\ ll 11. the 
1 
City Electric Company, comprising 28,000 horse- 
power m nd l extensive distripution 
SVS san francisco, was acquired 
\ ‘ : 1 Ks eo 1 : e 
\ ( ension ot the Big Ben plant ot 60.000 
Paicusnisiares’ Be ince been under wav and is partially 
rsepower Nas since been under way and 1s partially 


(MM) horsepow¢e r 


mpleted, making the present capacity of this station 


he present installed generating 


‘apacity of the system is therefore 118,000 horsepower. 


Is at mn el { 1 of 4.450 feet above sea level, 
there ré t pres t ¢ cht two billion g llons of Walter, 
t sufficient supply to equalize the river flow so as to 
generate contil uously at the present Big Bend pl init, 
even through the dricst years, 75,000 horsepower. 
(his same water can further be used at the four other 
power sites controlled by the company, where it will 
generate 240,000 additional horsepower. 

Power from the Big Bend station 1s transmitted 
over a double circuit steel tower transmission line 


thousand volts, and which 1s 


Ol PI] col 
ous to San | isco. Hydroelectric power is 
transmitted from the Oakland terminal of this tran 
mission line t roug Tie rencyv of two 4 WO-volt 
submarine cables (the lare¢ st of their kind in tl 
rid) under San Francisco Bay to city of San 
rancisco Phrough the aid of eight hundred mil 
{ uting lines d rteen substations, the com 
p Y i now set x the needs of teen thous ( 
umers, | ected load of 165,000 hors 
nwwer, in eleven counties 1 the « ntral portion of the 
a 
Phe B o Meadows dam will be even further en 
| reed 1 will ultimatel mpound 1.250. OO acre feet 
of water, forming rt ial lake larger than any vet 
constructed he final development of this water- 
hed wil ultimately HW 550,000 continuous horse 
power, and the stored water, after passing through 


the five powerhouses (falling through a vertical drop 


Feet) will afford irrigation for over one-half 
million acres of land in the great Sacramento 
vdroelectric power project is one of the 
largest and most ical of development in the 
United States, and 1s particularly valuable in view 
of the great demand for electric service in this com- 
munity. td: 


econom 
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. mn f 1 1 Y t 
The Holt Manufacturing Company, * pany controls 8 
tures and sell patented machine! Angeles and t f 1) In t cit 
( Prac lia named rving % ypr te populati ! 
i i ! ope I t t { il 
\] hy ¢ } ; d p l C1 ( \ 
CATERPH | Capitalization. 
it | + 2 
i 1 j 
t CA iERPI t 
| ‘ 
} Dp ict } 
| L ( ‘ } Physical Property 
. ; r rated ¢ macit l ] 
ad ! ( ‘ | i peca i | 
e | nt ec pal a | ! i ( t'! i 
‘talivati ler « ty is 14 ( 
Capitalization | 
oO ti 1 ! l ( J ist a ou 
Pine eeeeweecnne , nding 124,05 te I rated Ca] or 1 ¢ 
! ! ywwned | é | t} | | 
Physical Property oe : : 
‘ f erhead 7 i} > ALI 1 ] round ¢ nit 
The « | Owl 1 op ele € one a F “4 
) Cal ’ t } 1 mil UO J { = ( | a ¢ 1a 
} , P 11] , } } electric 1 ters total « nected t 
‘ F ( ( eo i i p) Gi 
1H. P. The ( pro] e ( 
ut allowir r zood ind tranch} . t UU 
S ( } t ( ac p iTi¢ — . 
; at s : 1 nad tatistics. 
, nia ( ped 
) | ( ‘ } Comparative statement of Meters Installed. 
¢ i¢ ( l \ a 1 ) 
( ( ’ I c | ds, Chin ; 
Australia, and N l 
» ‘ } } . 
| | ’ ( ed ¢ Oo Earnings 
vnufac e of CATERPILLAR ! DI t t 1 ( 
é : @ 2 R eky \lo 1 é ern pa ( Se ; 
America 1 the Euro} trade 
The « pan ells direc consume d } 
t elve \ I in cl ( 1 1 é n ( 
een fore ne | die trade abroad Officers 
its real « te, building ! equil ent ( V. B 
\ | 
ippraised December 31, 191 it $1,161,398. TI re H 
mount ed a rest e depreciation « $259,418.09. 
Stock on hand at the same date was $1,486,91¢ ' yr 
| Los Angeies Railway Corp., 
aa ; 
Statistics. | The company operat the entire 
ee . 7 . e ( ( Lo \ t I I I 
1 ti f 
1 2 I al ea ( 15 - I I 
Officers. e generating } ] re] pe ! 
ac ( g] & Pr f 
\ | ~ ~ 
1 ONY vy Subsidiary Companies. 
i H \ I { I ; 
Capitalization. 
Home Telephone Co. ( St Aut O 
I hie ( | perate ene le! tol, ‘ oO; 
j 
tem covering Los Angeles, Sout dena and Hunting 
ton Parl Its lines connect { ( independent 
I epel Physical Property 
oa n Califor U. S. Long Di 
a The company owt § 
tanec el. & Tel. tem 
OZ T t ‘ 
Capitalization , ( of wl 601 } 
‘ ) ] 7 
' l 
( all the capital 
A\nge Oo. ( I i I 
Physical Property. 1940. 
' = : Statistics 
EXE I - 4 ? ’ } ‘ h 
| ( e compe on with the Pacific Te _ 
Earnings. 
( Earnings. 
T T t } 
Officers Officers 
; Hi 
] \ HW \ 
Montana Power Co., 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corp., Tne company owns and 
L Lnageles, Ca lightir pl n the te é 
Ph compa! operat complete « lip! nt or t ern boundary ¢ T t Pj ( 
manu l 1 distribution of ¢ in | \ngeles, Pa { ( 
d l P deni l ira, San Gabr San Marit Canadian |} ( 
\ } R Tih net Park, Ing] 1, and ot tel rv and 
iburban d ict tl of Li ngel ( nd 





= — : wn orn 
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nd 21 ) 1 citie ind town ] el power to f 
gz! Lv i j i¢ O1 ¢ O Hele } ) } elec ( 
3 o sells pc ¢ 2 1 ‘ 
? O| compa \ ope 
d pumping 
Subsidiary Companies 
Capitalization. 
) 
Physical Property. 
The total present capacity of all plants controlled by 
the com] 10: H. P. 7 put 
a maxil of Sf E h an ave 2 62,000 H. P 
The est ted e «de elopn ent o pe e! é 
undeveloped construction 253,000 H. P., o 
ich eX] ad 160.000 Hh. P e been de 
eloped tal n « ype | 202, 
i ae d d total, dev ped and undeveloped 
5 iP Dial ; 1 of capital ” 
I G , r Compal 1 pso Fal 
P ( ¢ ered ( } 
( LQ | e ¢ Pugs SS I electrical 
p ¢ ( é $50) 1 tra ( 
ner | e ( ? eT | 
ol ) I nd ¢ into effect on or } oO! Jan. Ist, 1918 
l ( pa DO a ( | ) 
(26.500 H. P.). and option ¢ 
dd 1 po TO f :€ 1 (abe 
1 0H. P.) } h o] ’ cf ‘ ; 1 
years and % in ten years, but not le n % of the 
l * Optio I t be 


Earnings. 


Dividends. 


Officers 


\ 


Mt. Whitney Power & Electric Co., Visalia, Cal 
Phe ompany turnishe electric light and power t 
territor posed o 1 Tulare ¢ nd part of Kern 

( ( lud the ft \ Px 
vill indsay and Exter 
Capitalization. 
O 
= 
Physical Property. 

| company owns and operate dro-electric static 
( t Kaweah and Tule Rivet nd torage reservoir 

it 130,000,000 eubie feet capacity a teal turbir 
generator plant at Visalia developil p S 


miles of high tension transmission and 823 miles di 


Earnings. 


Officers. 


| | j } ) ~ 
I i l IX i \ 


National Ice & Cold Storage 
fornia, Franc 

The 
Mountains, 


Company of Cali- 


Nan isco. Cal. 


the Sierra Nevada 


artificial ice in 


company harvests natural ice in 


manufactures various factories 


located in the principal cities of California and does a 


diversified business in storage of all classes of meats, poul- 


and vegetables, car icing, and the sale of ice for 


try, fruits 
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olesale and retail consumption throughout a territory 
bracing practically the entire state of California. 


Subsidiary Companies. 


| ( S 
\I S 

| ( 1) 

s ( 2 ( ( 
} 


». tk co% “( 


Capitalization. 


Physical Property. 


owns and 


natural ice 
Polaris, Cal., with a 


The com any operat 


I four 
located at Floriston, Iceland, 


and 


ducing capacity of 50,000 tons per annum and a storag 
ipacity of 37,000; and wholly or partly owns and op 
ates 25 artificial ice factories in the following citi San 
Francisco (2), Los Angeles (2), Sacramento, Oakland (2), 
Stocktor (2) Fresno (2), Red Blutf, Vallejo, Sor i 
Berkel Riverside, Santa Rosa, Watsonville, Merced, . 
Petaluma, San Joss Marysville, San Bernardino, Porter 
ville and Bakersfield, with a daily capacity of 1,011 ton 
ind a stor capacity of 46,775 tons of ice. Plants, equip 


al estate, ete., were appraised at $5,750,000 
date 


SOO O00.00 


May 
construction to t 


on 


since that 


hew 


] 


ore than has been completed or 


Net Earnings. 


Officers. 


] \l ( 


» X 


Nevada California Power Co., De 
The operations of the company and its subsidiaries cover 
Goldfield, Millers, Mar 


the mining districts ot Tonopah, 


attan, Round Mountain, Rhyolite, Blair and other tov 
ind cities of Western Nevada, where a large proportion of 
compal outp required for mining operatiol 
nd lighting The company also, through its subsidiary, 
The Southern § Sierra Power Company, serves. districts 


Inyo, Kern, San Bernardino and 


roug a long contract with the 


term 


Electric Company and the Holton 


Power Company, Will supply power for distribution to the 
( ( 1] nd Imperial Valleys, California, as far south 


The 
lines of the 


border. territory served, including that 


reached by the Pacific Power Company (an 


a total dis- 


illied and inter-connected company), cover 

tance, running north and south along the western portion 
of Nevada and the eastern portion of California, of nearly 
H00 mil In addition to furnishing power for mining and 


local di 

: op, Big 
Pine, Lone Pine, Randsburg, Inyokern, San Jacinto, Hemet, 
Perris, El 
and distributing sy 


irrigation, the company owns and _ operate 


tributing systems in the cities and towns of Bi 


inore and Corona, California; also electric plant 


Bar tow, 
Redlands 


tem at San Bernardino and 


California; also wholesale current to t cities of 


and Riverside, California, for municipal use. 
Ty 


] 
iy 
Lilie 


company operates an extensive system of telephone 


covering practically the same territory served by its 


electrical transmission lines as far south as San Bernar- 


and 
and Tele- 


ilifornia, with exchanges in many small town 


‘angement the Pacifie Telephone 


vorking art 
graph Company. 


Subsidiary Companies. 


C i ( 
( ‘ t | t Co. 
Capitalization. 
Sto \ orized O 
} ’ 
Physical Property. 
The company’s physical properties consist of five (5) 


Bishop Creek, California; aggre- 


plant 


kilowatts; 


plants on 
kilowatts; also 
California; 


vdro-electric 
auxiliary ste 


gate capacity 22,000 am 


at San Bernardino, capacity 9,000 
553 miles of transmission, 560 miles of distributing and 643 
The company owns a ranch and 


about 


tele phone lines. 


irrigating system at Bishop, California, covering 


5,000 aeres, 











Northern California Power Co., C 
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Earnings. 


Officers. 


( A ( 
Capitalization. 
Physical Property. 
company ¢ I nd operat the 
} S t { Ve Kilar 
{ i T 
mI t 
| H 
Y i < i 
id i 
\\ 
il ua A ‘\ 
aX () 
1 ft { \ 
( ‘ ( 
P¢ 
\ i ( 


Officers. 
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OnS., 


l 


ind, Antioch & Eastern Railway, 


CO! oneratior +} 


Subsidiary Companies. 


Capitalization. 


Physical Property. 
{ I I % p he I and 


ro titanium rail, all rock 


Officers. 


hallasted 
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Oro -Eilectric Corporation, 


The company furnishes light, wa 


city of Oroville and vicinity 


\) 


Capitalization. 


Physical Property. 


t 


rhe company owns undeveloped 





Pacific Coast Company, 


The « ipahy ( gaged elt 
1 rit ' y | 
constituel lbsildlary l 
j 
é i I } 
¢ y t 
€ } Liat t I 


Subsidiary Companies. 


I 
Capitalization. 
Physical Property. 
com} ow! nd operate 
1 SS 
» J \) l 
e, 7 a | = 
point 
in aggregate £ 
o l Ss I CS , 
nd 1 ( t 
\\ lit i 
ck « Ss % 
R oad ¢ 
bs eight ¢ 
E gs 
1 
‘ 
] 


Officers 


Pacific Electric Railway Co., 


Subsidiary Companies. 


Capitalization. 








Subsidiary Companies. 


13s THE 


Physical Property. 
< i 
trac ] ( e¢ d i 
é Ss ] ot iding et 
It o} es under trac 
di ‘ Total 
14, 1 I 
y ] Y y 
ihe cc | O ¢ L Ope ite 
| 
4 
I | 
company real estate holdir 
t I d ¢ 
D 
( ! P es 
] ( ( 
t } i 
v , 
Statistics 
( 
Earnings. 
Officers 
c Reaeideen is ie 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
ratios +] Par G 
( t SS 
( 1 14, ( 
| y 0) 
q ( i¢ 
ext 
} na 
Subsidiary Compan 
( ( 
u 4 
~ \\ 
{ = \ 
Capitalization. 
t) 
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, ) 
vy he i 
! 
( r ‘ 1 Ge 
ple 
Physical Property 
comp } ele power plant with a tota 

gene ting capaci ( 128 H P ( Which 123,740 

HW. P hvdro-elect It owns and operate fol mile 

( reet railwa trac ! ] 


tate. The ga 


1 department has 2,374 mil ; 
1,2: In November, 1913, the company completed the first 


tion of an important hydro-electric development on the Yuba 


1 and Bear rivers, including an imm«¢ f torage re rvo 
v La Spaulding, ove »,000 H. P. o enerating capa 
1 teel tower transmission l 110 mil i! 
7 
- a 1 é enter of! ( mpan a t yu } 
right ¢ ' , ] 
I ( eX] ded o} t aevelopl to Dece { 
O} 197 npr } tely a ( fro } t 1} 
ppro » tro l prac ca 
) 4 
= yr rece d during 191 ch should resul 
wae 
l Se ot 1 cf Th 
os { ire ¢ WV n th capacit of t 
incl 
| ¢ na Loi |i P heen re ched 
( 
eved t l rai iS oO} ot the ¢ p tad 
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Sources of Gross Revenue. 
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New York, N. Y. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Byrne & McDonnell 
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New York Stock Exchange 


San Francisco Stock 
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We are in the market at all 
times for entire issues of 
Municipal, Railroad, Public 
Service Corporation and 
Timber Bonds and invite cor- 
respondence from those in- 
terested in the purchase or 
sale of such securities. 


(Incorporated) 


210 West Seventh Street 
(I. N. Van Nuys Building) 


Los Angeles 


California Municipal and 
Corporation Bonds have 
| Higher Income Yield 


than Eastern bonds of equal grade 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & 
COMPANY 


Speci: "ices « ‘ntire issues of Municipals 
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Australia, Limited 


AUTHORIZED AND ISSUED CAPITAL 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000 | Toveth 
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Reserve Liability of Proprietors 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves 


DIRECTORS: 
HENRY P. STURGIS, Esaqa., Cl 
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Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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£ 6,000,000 


£3,960,000 
£4,000,000 


£7,960,000 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


445 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A Letter from the Treasurer to One of Our Stockholders 


Dear Sir 


In your letter of August 28th, you express yourself as being very much interested in our offering of First Pre- 
‘erred Cumulative 6{c¢ Stock, and have asked me to give you an analysis of this security from an investor’s standpoint 


As a purchaser of corporate securities, with many years of experience, you have undoubtedly trained yourself 
o look for certain fundamental requirements in deciding whether a security is worthy of your confidence. I be- 
lieve, therefore, you will agree with me that every cautious investor should satisfy himself as to the following points 
which, to use your expression, “constitute the essential features of a sound and conservative investment.” 


ist. WELL DEMONSTRATED AND INCREASING EARNINGS WHICH SHOULD BE 
NOT ONLY SUFFICIENT TO PAY THE ANNUAL DIVIDENDS ON THE SECURITY, BUT 
SHOULD HAVE A MARGIN OF SAFETY, OVER AND ABOVE THE DIVIDEND RE- 
QUIREMENTS, TO INSURE THE REGULAR PAYMENT OF THE DIVIDENDS UNDER 
ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The annual reports of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, particularly the report for the year 1913, have 
made the earnings of the Company since its organization in 1906 available to the public in detail, and, for the past 
three years, over the certificate of independent auditors, namely Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Company, certified 
public accountants. 

The following statement, which is a compilation for each of the past five years ended Sept. 30, 1914, will indi- 
ate to you very clearly that the earnings of the Company have not only grown steadily from year to year, but that 
n each one of these years the revenue available for dividends on the new preferred stock has been largely in excess 
yf the required amount. Generally speaking, a bond is regarded as a safe investment if the issuing corporation can 
now that it is earning at least twice its bond interest. In fact, a great many bond issues which are regarded as 


gh-class investments have a smaller margin of safety, with respect to earnings, than this. You can readily see 
om an examination of this earnings statement how much stronger even than this is the protection which our fi 
referred stock has with respect to earnings 

Yea Net Revenue Annual ee 6% ine 
Ended Gros Net After Bond Dividends on eee ae . . 
Senten Revenue Revenue Interest and New Preferred er ee — a 

. Wepreciation or othe! 

per t Discount Stock iiaidi 

1910 14,122,173.46 6,110,917.48 ,128,876.84 750,000.00 2,378,876.84 

19 4,519,411.09 6,375,093.78 3,191,806.45 750,000.00 2,441,806.45 

191 14,718.797.16 6,361,581.78 2,813,574.31 750,000.00 2,063.574.31 

19] 15,725,537.27 6,453,422.60 2,551.069.43 750,000.00 1,801,069.43 

1914 17,066.906.7 8,093,271.59 4,083,570.04 50,000.0( .- 570.04 


nd. INTRINSIC PROPERTY VALUE WELL IN EXCESS OF THE TOTAL O! 
THE SECURITY ISSUE 


Before authorizing security issues, the Railroad Commission of the State of California requires proof tu be 
submitted to it of the intrinsic value of the property back of the security for the issuance of which authority 1 
ought by the utility 
The Commission, as you may know, not only has authorized the issuance of this stock, but took occasion t 
commend our plan of junior financing as being worthy of emulation by other utilities. For your information I may 
add that the appraised value of our property is substantially in excess of the full liquidation value of $100 per shar 


if this new stock. 


rd. FRANCHISES EXTENDING WELL BEYOND THE MATURITY OF THE 

SECURITY ISSUE 
The following paragraph from our 1913 annual report will show you 
juestion may be regarded as non-existent with respect to this Company 


practical purpose 


“By its unanimous decision of April 6, 1914, inthe case of Russell v. Sebastian, in the argument 
of which counsel for this Company participated, the Supreme Court of the United States established 
the fact, beyond any further question, that the franchises secured under the authority of the State 
Constitution prior to its amendment on Ocober 10, 1911, under which this Company is supplying gas 
and electric light and water in the large number of municipalities served by it, are ves 
rights of perpetual duration and include the right of making all necessary extensions hin 
municipalities upon the terms of the original grant. By a general law of the State, no franchise 
of any description may now be granted except upon condition that the purchaser pay at least two 
per cent of the gross annual receipts derived from its exercise. In the case of cities governed by 
freeholders’ charters, the conditions upon which franchises are granted, are in general more onerous 
than those prescribed by this general law of the State. The importance of this decision will, there- 
fore, be more fully appreciated when it is considered that the above mentioned franchises of this 
Company are not only without time limit, but are also not subject to any specific rental, charge ar 
burden of any kind. 
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4th, EARNINGS DERIVED FROM A GROWING AND DIVERSIFIED BUSINESS 
AND WHICH WILL CONSEQUENTLY NOT BE MATERIALLY AFFECTED BY DE- 
PRESSION IN ANY ONE INDUSTRY 
The following statement will show you the diversified character of the Company’s business: 

DEPRIVATION OF GROSS REVENUES PAST SEVEN FISCAL YEARS. 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
GROSS REVENUE FROM 

Elec- Gen Rail- All 


Total 
tricity way Other 


SOURCES OF GROSS REVENUE 


Y ear Electricity Ga Railway All Other Total 








} $6,316,629 $431,8 $507,339 $11,342,140 56 of .04 .04 100 
108 7,059,088 4, 32¢ 688,946 12,657,305 36 St Us .05 100 
) 7,678,665 152,396 500,193 13,491,288 57 oJ 03 .04 100 
7,899,224 509,152 433,936 14,044,596 96 ] .04 .03 100 
7,823,90 533,520 511.967 14.604.609 54 } 04 0 1( 
12 7,672,570 547,187 719,029 14,744,651 52 04 05 0 
) 8,230,782 572 851,047 16,202,2 5 10 04 5 101 
Gain . : 
f ears $1,914 $2,461 22 ¢ $34 OR $4,860.19 
There has been a very satisfactory growth in each line of activity, and at no time has it been a case of having 
to rely for the payment of charges and dividends upon one department to offset deficiency in another, althougl 
from the standpoint of the security purchaser the ability to maintain the stability of revenues in this way is a fac- 
tor of much importance. During the nine months ended Sept. 30, 1914, our electric business increased $400,919 and 
ur gas business increased $423,991. I merely mention this to lend point to the statement that while the possibilities 
of the future development of the electrical industry are universally recognized, no such general recognition has ob 
t spect to the gas industry. In my opinion, which is supported not only by the foregoing figures, but by 


i 
tion, the possibilities of the growth of the gas business are fully as great as in the electrical department. 














lue to the increasing use of gas for cooking and industrial purposes, but more particularly to its 

ul of homes, apartment houses and other buildings in their entirety. Two things are responsible foi 
yur moderate California climate, which brings this method of heating within economical limits, and 

t the development of convenient and economical gas heating systems and devices. It may be of interest 
t hat a large number of the buildings on the Exposition grounds are being heated, or will be heated, 
ns of gas. As already stated, our climate is largely responsible for this, and where such a system in 

s would be a luxury which very few could afford, it is within the reach of people with moderate means 





5th, A GROWING TERRITORY FOR THE COMPANY’S BUSINESS FIELD 
AND ONE WHICH IS SUFFICIENTLY EXTENDED AND DIVERSIFIED SO THAT 
EARNINGS WILL NOT BE MATERIALLY AFFECTED BY DEPRESSION OR BY 
SOME CATASTROPHE IN ANY PARTICULAR CITY OR OTHER LOCALITY 


The Pacif G nd Electric Company perates in a territory approximately 37,000 square mules, and in thi 
ter erve irnber es and towns, as shown in the following table 
NUMBER OF CiTIES AND TOWNS 
~ HI SERVED BY THE COMPANY TOTAI 
» R i\ ININIS iJ 7 eae 
POPULATION 
Direct] Indirectl Tota! 
e¢ { Z L4 i,2él y 
( | 2 5 1.124.89 
W ter (DD TY 14 14 Q 58. 
Ra } 
Asa 4 
Chat the ‘ held of t & yne wv is in t past I I tear population and in the 
development of new industries is known to you not only from personal observation of central and northern Cali 
tornia, but 1s also attested by the growth in our gross revenues from year to year and by the large numbers 
consumers added to our tem 
‘ eases ed aaa ; i ah ede ; Reta P 
in the seven years from 1906 to 1913, our business increased $7,255,175, or at the annual rate of $1,036,45 
In the last fiscal year the increase was $1,457,686, and in the nine months ended Sept. 30, 1914, it was $876,297 
In the last seven vears (ended Sept. t the number of our consumers has grown from 172.938 to 368.498. an 
rease of 195,560, or an average annual increase of 27,9 customers. During the last of these years the growth was 


6th. SAFEGUARDS TO INSURE ADDITIONAL ISSUANCE OF SECURITIES 
ONLY FOR PURPOSES THAT WILL ADD TO THE VALUE AND EARNING CA- 
PACITY OF THE PROPERTY. 


One of the things that has given investors confidence in bonds as an investment has been the vigilance of bank 
ng houses handling bond issues in properly safeguarding future issues. What the bankers have done in the past 
for bonds in this respect is now being done by the Railroad Commission. Under the Public Utilities Act of Cali- 
tornia, issues of this First Preferred Stock can be made only with the authority of the Railroad Commission for 
acquisitions, extensions, betterments and the refunding of existing obligations. The Commission also fixes the price 
at which this stock may be sold, and not only requires information to be presented’to it as to the purposes for 
which the money realized from the sale of this stock will be used, but also requires monthly reports to be rendered 
to it showing in detail for what purposes the money has been expended. This insures to the investor the continu- 
ance of a safe and conservative relation of property values to any additional issues of preferred stock which may 
be put out 





Trusting that the foreging will satisfactorily answer your inquiry, I am, 


Very sincerely yours, 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer. 
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Pacific Light and Power Corporation 


Los Angeles, California 
An H., E. Huntington Property 


Supplies Electricity for Power, Light and Heat in Southern California 


ES SS | eh oS 


SECURITIES 
Stocks . . $23,591,500 
ee 
OPERATES SUPPLIES CURRENT FOR 
8 Hydro-Electric Plants of 99,631 H. P. 36 Cities and Towns. 
3 Steam Plants of 55,919 H. P. “ . 
ae 750,000 Population. 
25 Substations. 45 Mil EI 
945 } Ss «le > Railway 
1450 Miles of Transmission Line. siatalsoruniesies . a aes 
1971 Miles of Distributing System. 35,000 H. P. in Motors. 
58 Miles of Railroad. 500,000 Lamps, 16 c. p. Equivalent. 
“CHART SHOWING INCREASES A 
iN GROSS EARNINGS ESeaiet Boge 
rv 
} a a gs 
000 EF: 
f 
if i 
25000 Presets 
f 
| ay 
re 
Sa j 
$00,000.06 ae 
Esaeet 
oe | 19¢ ¥ 3 oe eer s 


Installed Capacity . . . . 155,000 H. P. 
Undeveloped Water Power . 325,000 H. P. 


al 





a a ee em erm 


| 
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a sel 


Los Angeles Railway Corporation 


Los Angeles, California 
An H. E. Huntington Property 


Street Railway System operating in and about Los Angeles, Cai. 


SECURITIES 


Stocks . - $20,000,000 
Bonds . - 20,000,000 


Operates 


383 Miles of Track 
874 Modern Street Cars 
10 Sub Stations 


Power furnished by the Pacific Light & Power Corporation 


Serves 
The City of Los Angeles and five other 
Towns with a population of 516,000. 
Average increase of population now 15%. 
1900 1913 
Gross Income,_ - $835,627.35 $7,005,433.26 
Miles Road Operated, - 74.85 383 
Cars Operated, - - - 110 874 


Passenger Carried, 17,874,308 145,105,239 
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OHN B. MILLER, PRESIDENT. { } 


+e - @ ' -y OL 
| DON Southern California it may be truly said the eyes of Ameri 


, r . i e Y . . . . + . 
are focused. The heart of this great domain is extensively served witl 
e| . tri . nero f - | rh hea qn | I wer AN y no the man req 1) hy 

ICCUL I energy Ol Wont, leat and DOWC . d MOONY LIT man) reasons Ws 
} * . . 7 ’ . ’ . ? } 
this region is attracting world-wide attention are the wonderfully s: 
| 


lubrious climate, the great agricultural and mineral wealth of the ter- 
ritory and the possibilities for the development of an empire where 
few years ago there existed only what seemed to be arid deserts and 
waste plains. Added to this, Southern California has attracted a class of 
men who by their ability, perseverance and foresight have been able to 
understandingly grasp the conditions and spread the news to the world 
beyond the confines of the state of what has been done and what may 
yet be done in the way of development. 

The census figures demonstrate that California is the second State 
in the Union in kilowatt rating of stations and in kilowatt hour output. 
It is the third state in the Union in aggregate income and twelfth State 
in the Union as regards population. The Southern California Edison 
Company is the second largest electric company on the Pacific Coast, 
and the seventh largest electric company in the United States in rela- 
tion to gross earnings. The company’s lines cover seven counties em- 
bracing an area of approximately 45,000 square miles, which contains a 
population of 1,030,000. The company has in operation hydraulic and steam 
cui: di ieamiieanenensiiies generating plants with a total capacity of 119,- 
GIVES A GRAPHIC IDEA OF THE 


EXTRAORDINARY GROWTH OF 
THE COMPANY’S BUSINESS. 


800 horse-power, and has hydraulic plants un- 
der construction of a total capacity of 116,- 
000 horse-power, making a grand total of 235,- 
800 horse-power. Southern California Edison 
8: saa electric service is supplied in THE CITY OF 
LOS ANGELES and about one hundred cities 
and towns and the intervening rural commu- 
nities. The Company’s General Offices 
are located in the Edison Building, Los 





Angeles, California. 
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Puget Sound ‘Traction, 
Light & Power Company 


Cc. Serves over 425,000 pepu- 
lation in the Puget Sound 
District with Electric Power, 
Light and | ransportation. 





C. 74,000 horsepower devel- 
oped at four hydro-electric 
plants, ultimate develop- 
ment 175,000 horsepower. 
Steam power developed, 
34,900 horsepower. 


Q7_ Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, 
Bellingham and surrounding 
territory offer strong in- 
ducements to manufactur- 
ers to locate factories. 


Cc. This company will supply 
complete information as to 
low power rates, raw ma- 
terials, factory sites, transpor- 
tation facilities and market 
for product. 


PUGET SOUND TRACTION, — , 
LIGHT & POWER COMPANY , ; 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPAMIES.  ? 


Puget Sound Traction, a, 
Light & Power Company = | ex 


a 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON So 
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| The Portland Railway, Light & Power Company—Portland, Oregon 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 





Served More Customers, on the Basis of Population, on January Ist, 1914, Than Any 
Public Utility in the Country Operating in a Large City 


and power customers totale] 42,063, a at least an equal amount of water right n re 


r served on January Ist, 1908 in 191 cose 





06 mile of track eleetrically operated and to these power plants and 22 ib-stations, 1 P 
90,000 developed horsepower, the PORTLAND RAIL LAND RAILWAY LIGHT & POWER COMI 
WAY, LIGHT & POWER COMPANY rves very owns 633 passenger ca O22 and 12 ] 
completely the transportation and electrie light and for freight ser ‘ l 
power requirements of the city of Portland and it t light and power development 
prosperous surrounding ections. With the excep- carhe es, a nine-story building in the ce 
tion of three interurban lines, controlled by the | ness district ry : 
ithe Pacific and the Northern Pacifie Railroad amusement park near the city of Po 
Com ae s, the PORTLAND RAILWAY, LIGHT & tracts ¢ land fronting for a t four n 
POWER Re COMPANY operates all the street railways east de ¢ the Willamette river, ne n 
in Portland and vicinity, including interurban lines center and valuable for terminal pur} 1 col 
to Oregon City, Troutdale, Cazadero and Bull Run, siderable real ¢ te in val IS parts of the « ‘ 
Oregon, and in conjunction with the company’s ferry The company’s properties and equipment are in « 
on the Columbia river, to Vancouver, Washington cellent physical condition, of the most mod ( 
It does most of the electric light and power business truction and a well maintained as any 





operat the ga plant in 
Sale Altogether, the com- 
pany serves with light and 
power 26 cities and tow: 
which, ineluding others sup- 
plied with interurban railway 
service, have a total popula- 
tion estimated at 305,000. 

Power is sold to the three 
interurban lines above men- 
tioned and also to the com- 
panies operating the street 
railways of Salem and Van- 
couver. At Willamette Falls, 
Oregon City, where the water 
power is owned by the com- 
pany, direct water power is 
furnished to several large 
pulp and paper mills. 


bank clearances for 1912 e: 
~ ‘ ~ ones » oe cee t 
receipts, $1,200,000; v: 
building permits for the year 
$13,400,000, These fig 





In 1913 the PORTLAND | 
RAILWAY, LIGHT & POWER ls °, . \ ‘ 
COMPANY bought the Yam- |\#% Cts LYN a ¢ | parison. 
hill Electric Company, serving t _ | Pr 
a population of 5,000 at New- | ss 
berg, Carlton, Lafayette, St. 
Paul and other communities 
in the Willamette Valley, and | 

| 


i Portland is the greatest 
1 lumber hipping port it 


in Portland; all of the electric light and power busi- tem in the United State Through appli¢ n f 
ness in Oregon City, Salem the principl of scientifie ef! 
and many other communities - — ances - ciency, expense of oper 

; = ; pen per 
in the state of Oregon and in \4 vanenws ; have wit it impairing t 
Vousowver. Washington. It M ) ; } service eel pt at a low 






forest wealth is practically ir 
exhaustible. Its harbor is one 


PORTLAND RAILWAY, 
LIGHT & POWER 


selling wholesale power to the 
Tualatin Electric Company. 





The Yamhill Electric Company 5 COMPANY of the largest fresh water 
has long-term franchises and sinnerman. aaa bhasine in the world and 
municipal contracts in all the aides mise } can accomm date steamshiy 
communities served. The com- icicrcactane ieee ea ac a d ng 2514 feet 

pany also obtained control of - = —__} Steamer leave sear 
the Willamette Valley South- for China, Japan, the 


ern Railway Company, which is constructing a stand- Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska an 3 oa 
ard gauge electric line on private right-of-way (except ports. It has a large export business and is an it 
for a few blecks in Oregon City) from Oregon City portant railroad center, being served by four tran 


a 


to Molalla and Mt. Angel, a distance of 32 miles. continental railway the Union Pacific. Southern 
The new line connects at Oregon City with the com- Pacific, Northern Pacific and Great Northern. Through 
pany’s interurban service to Portland. The region the Columbia River valley it affords the only water 
tapped is one of the richest farming sections in Ore- grade railroad outlet to the Pacific coast for what 
gon, and besides passenger traffic, a large freight is known as the Great Inland Empire of 250,000 square 


business will be developed, consisting mainly of haul- miles, comprising Eastern Oregon, Eastern Washin 
ing lumber. ton, Idaho and Western Montana 














The company’s street railway franchises in Port- Completion of the Panama Canal i the ope 
land, expiring in 1932, contain valuable preferential ing of a new gateway for commerce. o1 esult o 
ghts covering subsequent franchises. No time limit which will undoubtedly be a stir to busir 
is specified in the principal light and power franchises foreign and domestic—that will manifest. it 


and under a recent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court, a similar franchise was held to be per- 
petual. The power plants, carhouses, shops and other 
real estate, high tension transmission lines and a 
large part of the interurban lines are owned in fee and 


improved general conditions throughout the P: 
coast. Development of Alaska and the inaugurat 
of a new steamship line from Portland to that cow 
try will have its beneficial effects and the combi1 





are, therefore, not subject to franchise expiration. tion generally is being looked upon as among th 
There are ten generating plants, with 90,000 horse- most important factors in the future development o 
power developed Five of these are hydro-electric Portland and its surrounding territory, as well as 


plants and five are steam stations, The company has other large cities on the Pacific coast 


The Portland Railway, Light & Power Company 


Is Controlled and Managed by E. W. CLARK & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MORRIS BROTHERS, Inc. 


Carefully Selected 


Municipal azd Corporation Bonds 


of the Pacific Northwest 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


New York 


Philadelphia 


Oldest Established Bond House in the Pacific Northwest 


rc Founded in 1843 by the Right Honourable James Wilson 
and afterwards edited until his death by Walter Bagehot. 


_” | | | 
Known throughout the world as an Independent, 


rthy authority 


THE LONDON MONEY MARKET and STOCK EXCHANGE. 


ritical mpartial! ind trustw 


It contains a weekly survey of all the London markets, with 
valuable lists of stocks and bonds, Prices Current, and 
also expert reports on 
WOOLLEN, COTTON, SILK, JUTE & other TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
IRON, STEEL, LEATHER, COFFEE, SUGAR, Etc., Etc. 


lts Fore n Correspondence: IS uniqu as 
INDEX NUMBERS and much of its 


tatistic al iIntormation 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION - £2 4 0 


Subscriptions may be sent to Phe Economist office, 


3 Arundel Street, Lond n, W.C. 
ADVERTISING 
ition among Bankers ; 
irts of the W orld, The Ey I st 1s 
] fo many classes of a Vertis 


dM nts of all Nations 





7 


H.T. CORY 
C. L. CORY | 


Consulting Engineers 


Bank Building 


San Francisco, Cal., U. S. A. 


i 
t 
Wells Fargo Nevada National 
‘ 
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Pacific Power & Light Company 


re 


| The Columbia, Walla Walla and Yakima | 

Valleys, in which the Pacific Power & Light | 

Company operates, are among the richest 

on the Pacific Coast. 
| 
| 
1 


The territory affords excellent opportunities 
for all industries depending for success upon 
raw materials, transportation facilities and 


low-cost power. 


Pacific Power & Light Company has large 
electric power developments and furnishes 


— es 


power for industrial, irrigation and miscel- 


laneous purposes at low cost. 


This Company will supply complete informa- 
. te 

tion regarding natural resources, developed 
industries, transportation facilities and power 


rates. 


Head Office, Portland, Oregon 
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LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


\pril 1, 1914 


CAPITPALIZATION 


Outstanding 
lirst Preferred 6° Cu Vi : - None 

ond retel ' ‘ | Ve ; . ‘ None 
Cx Ih) 1} . . . . . 


S1LO.000.000 








‘u lh) } eq S15 OOO OOD ; ; ; ’ S 659.000 
Und Bonds (Closed 3 IRG.000 
1 (| I> ix Outst (I ‘ 


eC", &O » OOO 


Bond Trus 


a 

7 

S 
A 
~ 
A 

J 

J 


Dee. 31, 1912 1) 1, 191 
G1 S4.178S,176 84.527 164 
Cdr id 2 335212 2 SSO 504 
Net 1] nes $1,842,964 $1,937,570 
L\nnual B liter C] 396.405 100.943 
Sur} $ 1.446.559 $1.536.627 
DEPRECTATION-—-SINKING FUND 
The allowance for depreciation has amounted to 84.676.074 since May 1, 1904. 
The Corporat = required to make annual sinking fund payments, which began July 1, 1910 
lto 2° of the total amour f bonds outstandin Up to the present time $755,000) Under! 
( tion R | \I eF sonds have been « dorare held alive by their respective sinkin 
PROPERTY AND BUSINESS FIELD 
Phe Corporation has a thoroughly lern equipment for the manufacture and distribution of gas in L 
\neeles, Pasadena, South Pasader \l] bra, San Gabriel, San Marino, Watts, Eagle Rock, Ilunt 
Park. Incvlewood and other Whur liztricts. ageregntinge a population of about O70.000. in which 
( s about So s business carries on an electric light and power business in the 
( of Los Angeles ield served also by the South California Edison Company and the Pacifie Light 
nd Power Corporation The pl oD of the Corporation, without any allowance for franchise 
lL will. ervativelv valued at over 820,400,000. or over two and one-half times the 87,895,000 of out 
susiding boade 


Hou ; 31.140.000 cu. ft 
A 
15.000 000 

1.239 


Zoe | 


Build of electric plant... 25.650 TL. P 
Miles of electrie overhead main wire 2 388 
Miles of eleetriec underground conduits — . D1 
Number of electric meters : 36.794 


Potal electric connected load 


65.717 TL. P. 
MANAGEMENT 


The principal officers of the Corporation are as follows 


President & General Manager, W. B. Cline. Third Vice-President, C. S. Vance. 


Secretary & Treasurer, R. M. Adams, 
General Counsel, Wm. A. Cheney. 


Vice-President, Wm. Baurhyte. 
Secor! d Vice-Presidse nt. ©. P Ho ight 
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Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
A Community Asset 


lk Consolidated Statement Showing Condition of Eleven 
| Institutions Composing the Associated Savings 
Banks of San Francisco on June 30, 1914. 
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a ee iV1 iPr ) 
Other Pro 1.959 
l } Due to otl pa 4 
Individual t & 
| Savings deposits 150,435 
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( 1905, tl year before the fire, the ( ] C [ | 12460 
savings banks of Sa | Sco Ital \merican Bank, fou 1 in 18 
ve increased | | 


in spite ile Tab'e Showing Strength of Associated Savings Banks | | 
i throwoh 4 of San Francisco with Deposits, Capital tr 
ae ts i a and Surplus, June 30, 1914. 


Capital 
were bort ry Bank Deposits and Surplus 
aes German Savings & Loan Society $55 798,917 $2,775,000 Modern 
not by their d Hibernia Savings & Loan Society 55,122,574 3,694,819 . €! 
‘ Savings Union Bank & Trust Company 33,739,800 3,620,000 posi Vault 
Bank of Italy conc ‘ 15,341,205 1,397,000 public are 
il estate. mean- Mutual Savings Bank 8,723,286 ee: 
Humboldt Savings Bank ey 6,870,497 1,000,000 . 
I 4 French American Bank of Savings..... 6,155,936 944,000 Company, 


ala = 1 Italian American Bank 4,949,519 940,000 the Colu 

I property, have Security Savings Bank 3,690,985 635.000 . eer 
$97 000.000 oO Columbus Savings & Loan Society 2,351,838 240,000 : ; ; 
ee t Mission Savings Bank 1,882,372 205,000 American Ban] 
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Six Extra Supplements 


WILLIAM B. DANA COMPANY, Pusiishers 


Chronicle Building, Front, Pine and Depeyster Streets, ‘, NEW YORK 
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The Bank of California 


National Association 


San Francisco, California 


Founded in 1864 


Having Branches at 


Portland, Oregon Seattle, Washington 


Tacoma, Washington Virginia City, Nevada 


Capital paidin Gold Coin . . . . . . $8,500,000.00 


6,500,000.00 


Surplus a a ae ee 
Undivided Profits, September 12, 1914. 1,795,664.29 


The Bank issues Merchandise and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit, available throughout the world 


and transacts legitimate banking of every nature. 


Correspondence and accounts invited 
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Banks & Trust Companies of the 


Hundreds 
SALIFORNIA- 
San Francisco— 
‘ I r 
AN ( ad "a N 
} 
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\ 
( S 
‘ « 
Sa 
Alameda- 
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bal IX 
N so 
1B ( Bb eld 100 
odue Ss £ bya ] 
! T (‘oO | 


National Bank 250 


N onal | 
a & gs Bat \ 
rkeley Bank of Sa 
Berke ba o 
eT ~ 1! Ha 1 
Be ‘ Bank 55 


Chico— 


nk of Chico 


te County National Bank 250) 

*Peopl Savin & Com'l B 65 

First National Banl ov 
*Opened July, 1914 | 


Colusa 
Colusa County Bank yt) 
First National Bank 7) 
First Savings Bank ‘ 35 


Eureka— 
Bank of Eureka 
National Pat 


First 
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} = 
‘\ ( I 
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‘ } } ¢ 
‘ t 
' N 
] ~ 
Grass Valley— 
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= + 
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‘ | 
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275 455 |} Natio B ot | 
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Title Guarantee & Tr 
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1,110! 2,250 Bank ¢ 
148 283 First Nat 
Marysville— 


Mart 
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Decker, Jewett 
Northern Cal 
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THE 


SA_!FORNIA— ( ( 


Marysville—( (Cont'd) 
ME tvidincnsecnnnas 250 
Merced— 
Commercial Savings Bank....| Lui 


Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank 
National 
Merced Security 
Modesto— 
Farmers & Merchants Bank.. 49 
First National Bank i 
Modesto Bank . AY) 


First POIOEL | 5 hck pitied Ge Lor 


Savings Bank 


Modesto Savings Bank bs : 104 
Security Savings Bank ....... 25 
Union Savings Bank ......... 10 
Napa— 
Bank OL ADE a scbivns wuss a 175 
First National Bank.......... D0) 
Napa Savings Bank... .... 6.1% 25 
Jas. H. Goodman & Co. Bank 100 
Nevada City— 
CAE PONS SORE. Kcavccaeewisccis 144 
Oakland— 
Bank of COMMOCTOCG .icciccecs 10: 
Central National Bank........ 1,00 
First National Bank.« . ..<. 6% 500 
PUN GONE ccc ScGcEwke ew kos 110) 
BOCUrIY TONE aw kidee Hawke sn 42 
Twenty-third Avenue Bank 2 
West Oakland Bank..... 26 
Central Savings Bank of Oak- 
en a ic ee Rw i 504 


Farmers & Merchants Savings 


ee le eee tt ee 
First Savings Bank. ......0. 
Oakland Bank of 


State Savings Bank .....s0<s. 100 

Union Savings Bank.......... 300 
Oroville— 

Bank of Oroville Savings..... 25 

Bank of Rideout, Smith & Co 

First National Bank ‘ 50 

Rideout-Smith National Bank.. 300 
Oxnard— 

Bank of A. Levy, INC..<.60% 0 20 

First National Bank........... 25 

Oxnard Savings Bank........ 2a 


Pasadena— 


Cjitizens Savings Bank 950 


Crown City Sav. & Trust Co 200 
First National Bank a 200 
National Bank of Pasadena.. 300 


Pasadena Savings & Trust Co. 20 
Security National Bank....... 100 
State Bank of Pasadena...... 25 


National 
Union Trust 


Union Bank 
. . / 
& Savings Bank.. 


Petaluma— 


California Savings Bank...... | 10 
Petaluma National Bank...... 200 


Petaluma 
Petalur 


Sonoma County 


Savings Bank... 100 
Swiss-American Bk. 250) 
National Bank 400 
Pomona— 


National Bank 





la 


American 


First National Bank crew 150 

Savings Bank of Pomona..... oO 

State Bank of Pomona........ | 75 
Porterville— 

First National Bank..........| 100 


Pioneer Bank 
Red Bluff— | 
Bank of Tehama County...... } 300 
Red Bluff National 
Redlands— 
Citizens National 


105 


BA cece ol 
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10° 204 
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40 


S 64d 
RK? 562 
2 o44 
24 160 
ot 640 


5a 1,042 
15 341 


40) 500 


26 =1,140 


} 268 
665 6,050 
162 3,100 

8 225 

84 1,451 


a 260 


10 158 


3 6,500 


61 534 


> 


65 905 


30 680 
isd 1,799 

() 2,042 
136 2,122 


o 450 
15 171 
QQ 2 044 
82 2.513 
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44 1,194 

ii 1,050 
13 390 
195 1,076 
ae 200 
19 550 
112 890 


45 450 
| | 


600 


to 
to 
_— 


1 368 
| 





BAM Jaseas 200 125 600 
First National Bank.......... 150 135 900 
Redlands National Bank...... 150 227 781 
Union Savings Bank.......... 50 50 675 


PANAMA CANAL 


2,396 


1,400 
1,155 
383 


650 


657 


1,046 


630 


910 


2,800 
3,160 
2,466 

705 


215 
2,369 


4,184 


Bore 
1,565 
1,002 
1,514 
1,845 


— 


bio 
1,572 
a9 
ote 


650 


1,238 
630 


2,310 


578 


1,125 
1,500 
1.409 


roe 


fio 


CALIFORNIA—(( 
~ Richmond— 

Bank of Richmond 
First National 
Mechanics Banks 


Richmond Savings 


Riverside— 
Citizens National Bank 
First National 
National Bank of 
Peoples Loan & Trust 


Riverside Savings 
Trust Co. 
Security Savings 
Sacramento-— 
California National 
California Savings 


Capital National Ban 
Bank 


Fort Sutter National 


Nippon Bank 
Peoples Savings 
Bank 
Sacramento Valley 
Salinas— 
National Bank 
Monterey 


Sacramento 


First 
County 


Salinas City Bank 


St 


POR 66s 


S| ee 


Riverside... 


Bank 


Bank 
Bank 
Capital Banking & Trust Co... 
swe ae 
Farmers & Mechanics Savings 
OO 
Nat’l Bank of D. O. Mills Co... 


Bank 


Salinas Valley Savings 


San Bernardino— 
California State 
Farmers Exchange 
San Bernardino 
San Bernardino Co. 
Sav. Bank of San 
San Diego— 
National 


Bank of Commerce & 


American 


Citizens 
Kast 
First 
Marine 
Merchants 


San 


Savings 
San Diego State 
National Bank 
National Ban 
National 
Diego Savings 
Security Commercial 
Bank 
Southern 


ings 
Trust 
United States Nation: 
University Avenue 
San Jose— 


Bank Of GAN JONG. 2s csdsésccss 


First National Bank 


Garden City Bank & 


| re ee 
Nat’] 
National 
Sav. 


Bernardino. . 


Bank 
Trust 


Bank 


» 


k. 
Bank 
Bank..... 


& Savings 


il 


Bank 


San Jose Safe Deposit 


Security Savings ban 
Security State 

San Leandro— 
Bank of San Leandro 
National Bank 
State 

San Luis Obispo— 
Commercial Bank 
National 
Santa Ana— 
National 


First 


San Leandro 


Union 


California 

Bank 
First National 
Savings 


Bank 
Home Bank 
Orange 

Trust 


Santa 


Co. 

Ana 
Santa Barbara— 

Central Bank 


Bee iter cratata 
ERE ss ss 


ee 
Farmers & Merchants National 
County Savings 


| ee ee 
First National Bank........... 


Commercial 
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100 
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100 
100 
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or 
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» 
uo 


500 
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500 
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600 


100 
120 


9 
300 


200 
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100 
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100 
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Ot) 
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9 
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9 
S00 
9 
300 


100 
100 


300 


100 


100 


200 


100 


535 
999 


100 


1,364 
1,430 


1,232 
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6.851 
1,052 
586 


1,370 


1,853 
2,422 
4,802 
65. 
3,858 
7,592 


1,729 


1,693 
2 460 
SOO 
92 

2 828 
961 
1,982 


3.480 


475 


1,426 


1.860 
258 


S89 


365 


672 
1.200 
1,062 


2,243 
2,891 


6,732 


109 
4,541 
8,854 
2,472 


863 
1,350 
1,424 


760 


604 
400 
1,684 
1,748 
164 


2,271 
3,769 
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11% 
3,459 
1,126 
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0.0560 
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“ CALIFORNIA— (( ynt'd) ood F CALIFORNIA—(\ 1) 
Santa Barbara—( (Cont'd) shitall Prot Stockton— 
Santa Barbara County National Stockton Savings & Loan So 00) 1,218 D094] 

Bank ; ; 100 113 730 1,161 Union Safe Deposit Ban! 152 ’ 24 696 
Santa Barbara Savings & Loan Suisan— 

PE ota heads ; 220 28 2.400 2.653 Bank of Suisan.... 100 SS] 956 1,645 

Santa Cruz— First National Bank | 19 80 
City Savings Bank ... , 100 82 1.510 1,692 Solano County Savings Bat 25 ’ 151 183 
First National Bank..... 100 82 448 (32 Turlock— 

Farmers & Merchants National Commercial Bank '] 897 1,078 

Bank . wins ia Lo ov) 184 318 Peoples State Bank 
Peoples Savings Bank... 32 38 437 512 Vallejo— 

Santa Cruz Bk. of Sav. & Loan LOW 4°} 1,331 1,487 First National Bank 10 2 io iSO 
Santa Cruz Co. National Bank 150 107 137 TH5 First Savings Bank { ‘ $34 $98 

Santa Maria— Vallejo Commercial Bank 15 12 1,019 1,196 
Bank of Santa Maria rr 200 200 1,750 2 300 
First National Bank.. i 50 $2 368 10 ARIZONA— 

Valley Savings Bank 25 6 261 521 Bisbee— 

Santa Monica— Bank of Bisbee $ 50$ 170$ 1,541/$ 1,771 
Bank of Santa Monica 110 29 1,115 1,242 Citizens Bank & Trust Co ol) } 175 29 
Merchants National Bank 50 7 350 $50 Miners & Merchants Bank D0) 95 1.544 1,698 

Santa Rosa— Douglas— 

Exchange Bank .... ; 150 117 932 1,199 Bank of Dougla 50) 116 1,186 1.366 
Santa Rosa Bank ea 200) 27 965 1,210 First National Bank ‘ 100 1( 77 1,166 
Santa Rosa National Bank 200) 41) 1,050 1,615 Flagstaff— 

Savings Bank of Santa Rosa 2835 125 1687 2,095 Arizona Central Bank 100 67 bake l 2 
Union Savings Bank..... 50 32 655 738 ; Citizens Bank . at ) Q 155 

Sonora— Globe— 

First National Bank a . 100 70 780 1,100 | First National Bank LOO 57 599 109 
Sonora National Bank a 75 8 287 424 | Old Dominion Com. Co. 22 122 9 155 
Tuolumne County Bank 50 20 $50 550 Morenci— 

Stockton— Gila Valley Bank & Trust Co 104 127 24 2,558 
Commercial & Savings Bank 300 204 2,275 2.779 State Bank of Morenci 0) 6 132 168 
Farmers & Merchants Bank 500 290| 1,525] 2,329 Nogales— 

First National Bank.... 200 342 950° 1,572 | First National Bank a0 134; 2,162) 2,398 
San Joaquin Valley Bank. 264 $58! 3,911! 4,758 Santa Cruz Valley Bk. & Tr. Co 1 5 173 209 
Stockton Savings Bank 400) 93 1,458 1.951 | Sonora Bank & Trust Co 100 6 TO9 R15 


American National Ban 


San Diego, Cal. 


Total Resources 
Profits 


Capital, Surplus and ! an } { 1 
$385,000.00 


| a i! i 1 $2,500,000.00 
H a) ri i a 





A Strong Commercial Bank Conducted Along 
Conservative and Modern Lines 
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Ladies’ Department Agents for all Atlantic and Pacific Steamer Lines 
Safe Deposit Department Special Department for Banking by Mail 
Steamship and Tourist Department Interest Paid on Time Accounts 


We Invite Correspondence 
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ARIZONA—(( t'd NEVADA—( Cont'd) 
Phoenix— Goldfield— 
N | Bank « \rizona.. 2 1,220 1.911 John S. Cook & Co. : 250 15) 1,063) 1,33¢ 
P} Na 1 | Lf 2,245 Reno— 
Y Sav. & Co 64 627 iD Bank of Nevada Savings «& Trust 
I l Hoe w,OF ( . . ‘ Vit 10 1.4 l 
Prescott— rarme & Merchant Nationa 
Pp i 1.124 1 368 ae ee a 200 0; 1,12 l ) 
‘er & Ss 2 . DOD ( ) Nixon National Bank.. ( 1,976 426 
Pi ( 1.385 | Scheeline Banking & Trust Co | $30) 
' 602 684 Washoe County Bank iS LS 151 
Tucson- Winnemucca— 
AY p B ; 819 1.092 I t National Bank ’ » JI 
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Northwestern National Bank 
OF PORTLAND, OREGON 


Total Resources over $3,600,000 


We will answer gladly any inquiries regard- 
ing the Resources, Investments and Indus- 
trial Prospects of the Pacific Northwest. 


H. L. PITTOCK President 


JOHN TWOHY .. . . Vice President 
F. W. LEADBETTER Vice President 
EMERY OLMSTEAD . Vice President 


EDGAR H. SENSENICH .. . Cashier 
ROY H. B. NELSON .. . Asst. Cashier 
©. i. PRICE. . Asst. to the President 
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UNION SAVINGS 
& TRUST COMPANY 


OF SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


SS800.000.00 
$4.500,000.00 


PUGET SOUND and ALASKA 
business handled with prompt- 


ness and ethciency. 


Our BOND DEPARTMENT, under 
an experienced manager, special 
MUNICIPAL, RAILR¢ 
LIC SERVICE AND 
BONDS of the Paciti 


ClallZe in tl 

YAD, PUB- 
TIMBER 
Northwe s 


JAMES D. HOGE, 


President. 


N. B. SOLNER, 





Cashier. 
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Babcock, Rushton & Co. 


Stocks, Bonds 


Investment Securities 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 


“The Kookery”’ 
Chicago 





STOCK 
BOARD OF 


TRADE 


7 Wall Street 
New York 


THE CALIFORNIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Of Sacramento, California 


Was born in 1882 and 


has total resources of 


MORE THAN TEN MILLIONS 


Directors: 


W. E. GERBER 
GEORGE W. PELTIER 
W. A. CURTIS 

F. J. RUHSTALLER 


FRED W. KIESEL 

G. A. WHITE 
EDWARD H. GERBER 
H. A. HEILBRON 


PETER BOHL 


Officers : 


W. E. GERBER 

i GEORGE W. PELTIER 
W.A. CURTIS 
FRED W. KIESEL 
EGBERT A. BROWN 
FRED L. MARTIN 
J. I. BRUNSCHWILER- 
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A UNIQUE CALIFORNIA INDUSTRY. 


The Holt Manufacturing Company, at Stockton, Has World 


Market for Farm Machinery Specialties—Caterpillar 


Tractors and Combined Harvesters. 


\ XT { 
- 4 
} 1 at tl t ( 
1d rm 
d ( l ( 
{ ( ] ( 
i ie . 
I I ' 1 ial 
i I ( j 
external cond of t i are 
typically ( n tl ( n¢ 
le y \ L€ I { Y nre ling } 
field I a j 
ma ou to be ir h abou 
c ' H I l 1 il I cted 
y rou but | had a ictor ¢ ( of the 
kind Jf l MeCormic 1 | He built 
the « bined harveste1 ( 1 it d ] it for oth 
er f 
S ecame a é r pl 1 htine 
I Hol ide t WIT ( I er of 
( li outing ears |} e t ( I prairie of 
Ka the Dakota and ( da t eastern 
thresher manufacturers to build plowing engines. Holt 
eng pulled the Holt har te I furnished 
ra r on he h irve on lt n¢g be fore 
the gasoline motor came into its own. Other motors on 
heay wago ll fed from the tractor boiler—helped 
move big ore and lumber trail ove ) mountain 
grade Holt built wago there wer thers equal 
o the seve demand 
Stockton, the principal seat of the business, lay at the 
rate to the great valleys of the Sacramento and the 
3an Joaquin, in early days the greatest heat country 
the world. It was a new country, with no machine 
ops at the cross-roads, and few mechanics outside of 
the cities—a great rough country, its great branches run 
by masterful men, who drove their way to fortune with 
a smashing hand. And Holt built big, rugged machines 
that withstood all manner of use and abuse. 


The hills of California, Oregon and Washington grew 


splendid grain, but it was left to the Holts to adapt their 
narvester for safe use on steep hillsides, and thus add 
thousands of acres to the 


hundreds of available crop 


area. 
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HARVESTER. 


came to repla¢ m. Horses and feed r 
1 hot weat uall took its toll The 
< r Wa a ep Za engine mounted on the 
iT ea | engine drove the cutter bar and 
thr ! tl orses then pulled the 
mat It ¢ ! ed tl down and tangled 
£ f I DT the hn r no long r t pped 
1 Sales of tl horse harvester! 
raj befor £ h f ( advance and ¢ } 

( ( ( é t I nultacturing 
in their eager dd t improvement and 

pr tal uy ( 

( f blisher t} ar ( } ed H 

r } Y +} + ) ‘ pel ee i 4 th 


} to . { +} . ‘ _— 7 
The } of agere e concern dates back to 


id Harrison Holt pooled 


r i started a hardwood lumber and wagon 

] isil in San Francisco. Charles stayed in 

the West, the other brother going back to the home 
t n of ( cord, N. H., as buyer for the firm. Two other 


hers, Frank and Benjamin, later joined The Holt 


I Company as partners, Benjamin coming to Cal 

ifornia in 1883, when the trade in the Golden State 
ned to justify a factory on the ground. Stranzel 

é igh, the dry climate that set the spokes a-rattling on 


prairie schooners in the Valley, is to blame for Stock- 
from the foggy Golden Gate the wheel 


works that has grown into a 


on’s taking away 


concern of such splendid 


SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


New England notions of thrift, the 


Holts grew 1 fluence of the large ideas that Cali 

f« a breeds in men, and their progress wa teady and 
ire Charl the business man, and Benjamin, the 

i ntor and echanic, buil ell. One by one compe 

tors sprang up, flourished awhile and fell. The Holts’ 
1 


arrangements to supply extras for 

e machines left in the field without a parent—a consist- 
ent policy which has won countless friends and customers 
among the users of twenty-odd makes of harvesters and 


engines, and a comfortable profit besides. 


Close by Stockton lay the fertile delta islands, seem- 
ingly more fit for the production of frogs and tule thick- 
ets than of wheat. But wide wheels on engines and har- 
these lands 
Six—twelve—even eighteen feet of wheels on either side of 


of the 


vesters brought into profitable subjection. 


a tractor—veritable monsters ranch—sent barge 


ud upon barge load of grain up the Stockton Channel 
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cal power vast tract that could not be farmed at all, of a Caterpillar Tractor Viti i combined rveste! T 
or at least with great difficulty, by the use of animals. elf-propelled harvester reverss the 
! l ed motor T ( T T 


THE CATERPILLAR TRACTOR. knife and separator ( le] ¢ m2] 





Briefly, the Caterpillar is a tractor for pulling plows, power—and « uma a 1 
harrov seeders, harvesters, wagons or other macl again Holt | Saar ld he: 1 
er for building roads; for threshing, and filling silos; FOR 500 Sees 
crushing rock; uprooting stump building levee haul The Caterpill me d idemal 
ng cannon or mixing concrete; shunting cars or baling two of the company’s most valual 
! ; clearing sage brush pumping water to make been protected in all « d coun I t 
. desert bloom. With the proper tools, it has a va- tions in the different languages are included in the protec 
ricty of uses so great as to defy an attempt to catalog tion For instance I the ¢ er} 
them. It does all the work of an ordinary tractor or “La Chenille”; in Latin countries, as “Oruga’ n Ger 
ationary engine. It does infinitely more, because, ow- Many, as “der Raupe”; etc. The aggressive use « 
ty the length and breadth of its upporting track, it name, and it tY ; in suggesting the action of t 
can work over land on which a horse cannot safely walk, pelling track hes resulted in its general ad n 
and through conservation of power it can surmount scriptive of all machines of tl or lar typ 
grades impassable to any old-style tractor of feasible way unfortunate, yet in another productive of int 
motor power. more rapid popularization of the Caterpillar idea 
There is no separate field for the Caterpillar. Its ad- 
ventenes azeeal to every wet of treative pone and te CAREFUL EXPANSION. 





owners include farme 


‘Ss; contractors; 1 
| 

sions; counties, townships and municipalit ; armies tv of expansion, t starting out toward the North, and 

and railways; lumbermen; drainage and reclamation or four vears ago, to the East, then to foreign countries. It 


ganizations; agricultural colleges; great suzar compa- 
nies; and others having similar power need 

The site of the world’s largest reservoir, that of Great- 
er New York, was cleared by yanking out acres of trees 


th the Caterpillar. The famous Los Angels Aqueduct 








The Ame 








ican Beet Sugar Company bought seven Cat- 
erpillars, and stopped importing 30,000-dollar English 
cable-plowing outfits. The U. S. and Russian governments, 


the Southern Pacific Railway, and a list of millionaire oe ee L. 
farmers that resembles the Social Register, have testi- of the w 


fied by purchases to the outstanding quality of the tractor. 


WORLD-WIDE EXPORTS. ‘oleadsteclidaainaiiadh tee, Dialing: Shia eee aiedis 


The Caterpillar is now used on every continent, from pany is the first one to develop west of the Rocky M 





* 


Nome to Cape Horn, and from Manila to St. 
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The eastern plant, at Peoria, Ill., is devoted entirely to The sales orgs 


the production of Caterpillars for the tril trade and f 
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inization is well-baianced, and is managed 


rom three central points, Stockton, Calif., Spokane, 


Atlantic exports. This auxiliary plant is of further dis Wash., and Peoria, Ill, Other branches, and district agen- 


tinct advantage in securing the Company’s output against cies covering one or more states, are maintained at Sar 


unfavorable local conditions in the labor or material mar- Francisco, Los 


kets. At the present time this plant makes only the 30 sary in the Ws 


Angeles, Portland, Walla Walla, and Cal 
st, and Fargo, Denver, Omaha, Wichita, 


and 60-horsepower models, while at Stockton the siz New Orleans and New York, in the Fast. 


( yn the iz 
include also a 15 and a 75-horsepower e, A consistent advertising campaign is being conducted 

The Peoria plant was purchased from the Colean Manu- from the home office, making use of farm, thresher, imple 
facturing Company, which had equipped it for the building ment dealer, engineering, highway, lumber, sugar, mining, 

: 7 n¢ , art 7 rnal ‘ Ait . ¢ th] goa 7% ; 

of steam trac n engines and thresh« It plendidl 1 expo! journals, in addit on to a monthly magazine to 
situated as t railr 1 faciliti na + hnildiy ind prospects, and a well-directed follow-up of catalogs, fold 
Situ. > as Oo Yralroad ta 11L1¢ i 1 ¢ i 1dings an 


equipment are unusually well arranged for economical pro- 


and suc¢ stu 
duction. ind succes l 


ers and dictated correspondence. Perhaps the most unique 


form of advertising employed is that of 


moving pictures. By the use of portable Edison Kineto 


FACTORY ORGANIZATION. scopes, any ofl 


The factory at Stockt ] irds and storage houses ms Te pee 
cover al ‘ I ( bloc} The l lings are can aes be 
of as substa un l 1 clit a ind The = to ss 
shop equipme! f I per nough 1n- ae ™ — = 
stalled with di l the basic idea of t ind the en 

; Palace. will 1 
practical needs « I ctu Tr rt, there are nO the entertain1 
frills, but all of the neces ti al it the Sa 

| * ] n wel ele d. Be de an 
experienced otographer and a che! t Company has 
at envineering « r] whicl the or] largely ! de up of The Compan) 
native Californians, has been educated in the best uni- ton, Where ar 
versities of the United States, and had tl lvantage Holt, Vice-Presi 
of study and field experienc n | ope a South Amer- S eta ( 
ica l ein ( 1 ithe U is ‘ hi offic 

The number of emplo 
Val I tne . n I 

anging f 600 to 75 
St ] | 
oO y! 1 
and from 125 
Peor Ci ing tl field 

( total 
abo 1,0 hig! 
point of tl There 
] a ver pe e 
ol tral e 


re dent und ] n- 
be ( their ¢ ho. 

A Stockt pa ( I 
sufficient time |] ( ed 





expe en ind he Com- 
I f¢ india in 
ead corps ¢ ; y \ : 





‘e of the Company can show Holt mach 


yn, as well as details of construction that 


visualized otherwise. 
h its position of leadership, the Compan, 
splendid exhibit at the Panama-Paci 


‘he entire area of Section 7, Agricultura! r 


devoted to a display of Holt products and 


ent of visitors. The Company will exhibit 


Diego Expo ition. 


ADMINISTRATION, 


still maintains its headquarters at Stocl 


located Benjamin Holt, President: P. E 
dent and General Manager; P. Ehrenfeldt 


L. Neumiller, General Counsel: and nece 


mployes The Board of Directors con 
prises Benjamin Holt, P. ] 
Holt, C. L. Neumiller, ¢ 
Parker Holt, Treasurer, S 


Francisco, Calif 7 a 
ter be on, Mas Ben ¢ 
Holt Spokan \I \ 


Baker, Vice-President and 
Manager Eastern Division 
Peoria, Ill.; R. S. Springer 
Vice-President and Mai 


Northern 1 on, Spokane 


Wash.; and D. N. Gilmore, 


Stockton Calif. W th lé 
exceptic the executive 


position in the Western 
Division are cared for 1} 
the general officer 

A tremendous amount of 
detail has been accom 
rlished during the last vear 


in the matter of reorganiza 


en. twent d even fort \ tion. On July 1, 1913, all of 
‘ne the allied Holt companies 
i icto to both employed were brought into the parent company. The jobbing fea 
my di r tf ( I t j I ul oO ( } ne wa e'7j nate d i oon a po ible 
e men 1 d 4} | ») Sa sure A thereafter, and the entire effert devoted to building up the 
fa hf 1 it ne the rou i t . : Tr ‘ 
manufacture and sale of its own products. The Stockton 
( ( i! led i wel i n co-operat with the Co 5 
: : plant has been rearranged on a more efficient basis and 
] tT} tleme ( coelde t ¢ us i he 5 CKIO! 
emploves pien t.2 ‘ ttended by < ee everal department added, to cut down the expenditures 
+} ial ple. includ families of tl v0 ‘ ‘ ( di ork. Organization charts, a system of written 
l r¢ pi 1 i Alli il i, Ca i 
a monster parade, organized by men in the shops, publich tandard-practice instructions, a practical cost system and 


demonstrated a sp‘c1 did esprit de corps other common 


SENSIBLE SALES POLICY. 


° . . 234 7 yy 
The Holt sales policy is as unique in the agricultural critical period 


field as the machines it covers. Contrary to the long-term, surplus has ris 


sense efficiency features have been installed. 


las enjoyed a steady growth, with no 
of depression or shrinkage in volume. The 


en steadily until it nearly doubles the capi- 


partial-payment policy of its large eastern competitors. the tal ock. S: have shown a gain each vear, and sales 

| + - tin , 1) » hart ry) r « } rV¢ “1 1 } : ¥* 

Holt practice produc short term oO! - Cu to the present date promise that the volume in 1914 wili 

, Ss NOU maturing a year Or mo! . _ - . more than equal tha for last year, 1n spite ol the 
y “77 +} } r at »Y wit} ricid redit 

absence n i gid credl . . @ antvee pom. as ' ‘ . 

are ra , ; ; elimination of a half-million-dollar jobbing business in 

policy, renders a formal collection department unneces- 


hardware and 
As a result of 





rv, and losses ar practicalls 


kindred lines. The annual statement as of 


December 51, 1913, shows an extremely favorable situation, 


this policy a large volume of sal possible, practically ea ’ ica pa : . , 
2 ; : ; ‘ : with nothing credited to good-wil The foundations of the 
equaling each year the capital and surplus invested, as an ' 
: ; a : ; = ss were well laid, and practically continuous man- 
comparcd with a ratio of one dollar of sales to two o ol ht 
. : 1 a agement during its entire history has made this out-of-the- 
capital and surplus in the farm machinery industry as a , E 


way concern one of th 


world’s leaders. 
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INVESTOR'S MONTHLY MANUAL 


ESTABLISHED | 1864. 


An indispensable Work of Reference to everyone interested in the movements of Stocks and Shares. 


Absolutely free from any connection with any financial hous> or speculative agency. 


MON Ly MANUAL published at the beginnin 
(cenerally on the 2nd), and is by tar the most complete periodical record 
: ich month, in every description of Stocks and Shares, ete. The Mant 

{ GX \ ( | Ousan ( 

ci ea { ( cle ( | (I | 

: 1 “Sui | \ 

| iil 4 | » 1) er | \ 
. e Mont ' : , 


Price 1/-; by post, 1/1 
Annual Subscription (including Two Double Numbers) 14.9, post free. 


Offices 3. ARUNDEL STREET STRAND, W.C 








| | 
| BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA BROWN BROTHERS & CO. | 
Head Office, MILAN r . y , 
| , 59 Wall Street, New York. | 
! 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. : 60 State St., Boston. 
Manacer-S. J.BIEBER. Deputy Manager-L. LICHTENSTADTER Sieiiaiiad alt tn Maen inti 4 
~ \TE WIRE ¢ ECTH BETWI LL OFFI 
Paid up Capital - - £6,240,000 
ss \LI BROWN SONS, BALTIMORE, M] 
Reserve Funds £ 2,328,000 
| BILLS OF EXCHANGE BOUGHT & SOLD 
BRANCHES 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
I I nished upon! t. Orders executed on ( 
| 
i , : 
: N Commercial Letter {| Credit and Travellers’ Letter 
C Pp s f Credit 1 ed, available in all parts of the world 
q Travellers’ Cheques issued. Collections made on al 
( | Tre points. Telegrapl Transfers of Money. 
( 
Ud Deposit Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Firms, | 
. and Individuals received on favourable terms. | 
Cert icates of De posit issued payable on demand | 
\vents i ndon for Banque Francaise et Ital- 7 | 
ienne l’Amerique du Sud: Buenos Aires, Rio > 
Fg Ae wl San a ly Santos, Curity Ribve oO Brown, Shipley & Co. i 
Preto, San Carlos, Botucatu Espirito Sant SOUNDERS COURT | gTIRY C 
nal Mocora. GS Joet de Ric Parda. isha, Fer FOUNDERS COURT, LOTHBURY, E. 
Grossa, and Societa Commerciale d’Oriente, \ SPECIAL OFFICE FOR TRAVELLERS, 123 PALL MALI 
1 Bari, Constantinople Durazzo, Podg 
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Publications of The Economist 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


THE ECONOMIST. emorandum of every event in 


an important bearing 


ut 
e price 
copy, ave that 
eekly Economist for 


a copy without charge. 


REAL ESTATE VALUATION SUPPLEMENT. 

This publication is particularly useful to 
persons interested in Chicago investment 

It gives the latest assessed valuations of 

all property in the downtown district, that 

is, between the Inke and the south branch 

of the Chicago river on the east and west 
and the river and Twelfth street on the 

rer north and south, these valuations being 

Sins teniledailiiams seialia printed alongside those of preceeding divemss 

Ground leases that have been executed since 


weekly issue, but the Re ‘ ar : 
: ; January 1, 1890, are also given. There is 
Supplement, published in 7 a 5 ie 
. ie other information bearing on Chicago 
vestors’ Manual, published in June; ; : . 
ste realty. Retail price, twenty-five cents per 
nual number published first 3 a : ; . 
copy. Free to subscribers of the Economist. 


ary, and from time to tim ther 


mental issues of the same size and form of WALLET OF INFORMATION. 
page as en Issue, - luding A small book bound in flexible material 
Ce publish d as occasion designed to be carried in the pocket or kept 
es er ee in a handy place on a desk. It probably 
For delivery in foreign countri: contains more statistical information than 
scription price is the sam any other book of its size ever published. 
States, but an additional charge in mad It gives the facts and figures of 500 cor- 
foreign postage which in countries belong porations of the United States, and answers 
ing to the Postal Union is $1 per year. many of the questions you are asking. The 
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